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Prologue 


Іп 1903 musical life in Paris was in full bloom. Hundreds of theaters, cafés, music halls, caba- 
rets, and circuses saturated the city with every possible kind of music, from opera to ragtime to 
popular song to exotic Javanese gamelan. Claude Debussy had begun the composition of La Mer 
and, the year before, had staged his new, revolutionary opera Pélleas et Mélisande. 

Also in 1903, the young French composer André Caplet was in Rome as a pensionnaire of 
the Académie de France, after having won in 1901 the Prix de Rome (the third prize was assigned 
to Maurice Ravel). Caplet had already begun a successful career as a conductor and would later 
become a close friend and collaborator of Debussy and an original and interesting composer 
(one perhaps not fully recognized today). 

Caplet was in Rome on a mission. The director of the Conservatoire of Paris, Théodore 
Dubois, together with the composition professor Paul Vidal (the teacher of Nadia Boulanger) 
and the musicologist Charles Théodore Malherbe, had entrusted him with the task of finding 
some long-forgotten musical manuscripts in the library of the conservatory of Naples, called 
partimenti. The library of the Paris Conservatoire already owned some manuscripts of parti- 
menti, apparently copies made in Naples at the end of the eighteenth century; Caplet’s assign- 
ment was to find other materials of the same kind, hand-copy them, and bring the copies back 
to Paris. To make sure he did not ask for copies of partimenti already in possession of the 
Conservatoire, Dubois ordered a handwritten thematic catalogue of the Paris collection of par- 
timenti. Equipped with the catalogue, Caplet went to Naples for a meeting with the director of 
the library, who in 1903 was Rocco Pagliara. The librarian politely welcomed Caplet, showed 
him the library and the manuscripts, and promised him that he would entrust his scribes with 
preparation of the copies. But he never did. Obviously under pressure from Paris, Caplet kept 
writing letters to Pagliara for two years, but he did not get any answer; nor was he able to bring 
the new partimenti back to Paris (the partimenti collection of the Paris library corresponds to 
the thematic catalogue, and the manuscripts are currently housed in the Bibliothèque Nationale, 
site Richelieu-Louvois).' 

The reason for this silence is difficult to ascertain. It was probably not mere negligence; 
Pagliara was a dedicated librarian. Perhaps he did not want to share this material with newcom- 
ers. After all, in partimenti lay the secrets of the most glorious school of composition of the 
eighteenth century: that of Naples. 


The aim of this book is to bring to life again the long-forgotten tradition of partimenti, a peda- 
gogical device that developed in Italy, and particularly in Naples, and shaped the musical mind 
of innumerable composers during the eighteenth century and part of the nineteenth all over 
Europe. Its importance notwithstanding, this tradition has thus far eluded the attention of 
musicologists and theorists, most likely because partimento theory was transmitted orally, and 
the surviving sources are mainly manuscript collections of exercises and fragmentary rules. In 
writing this book, my guiding idea was that the partimento tradition had an overly individual 
nature. By "overly individual" I mean the tradition had a coherent and continuous existence that 
transcended the individual subjects. This concept influences the way the story of partimenti is 
narrated: the contribution of the single maestro is always put in the larger context of a tradition 
that lasted, substantially unchanged beneath its stylistic clothing, for more than two centuries. 
The nature and scope of this book are a consequence of the multifaceted nature of the par- 
timento tradition, and the still meager (but rapidly growing) literature on this field. To under- 
stand partimento tradition, one should approach it from musicological, theoretical, and practical 
points of view. Accordingly, this is essentially a book about music theory and practice, but one 
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in which musicology plays a significant role. It is organized in four parts, covering these fields. 
The first part is devoted to two aspects: history and sources. Partimento tradition developed in 
a specific and unique context, the four conservatories of Naples; an account of their history, 
organization, and syllabus is an indispensable introduction to any study in this field. The trans- 
mission and circulation of partimenti has (almost) always been committed to manuscript 
copies; it is therefore necessary to offer the reader orientation in the entangled and confusing 
situation of partimenti sources, including a general discussion of the different kinds of sources 
(such as monographs, collections, zibaldoni, etc.) and a specific description of the sources for 
every individual composer. Part Two deals with the theoretical aspects of partimento tradition, 
the so-called regole, or “rules.” The rules were dictated orally by the masters, and the students 
set them down in their copybook along with the partimenti, or in separate booklets. Partimento 
rules constitute a complete theory of harmony and voice leading according to the Neapolitan 
tradition, and their knowledge is indispensable not only to understand the partimenti but also 
for an historically oriented analysis of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century music. Parts 
Three and Four are practical, dealing with the realization of partimenti. 

Taking the rules as a starting point, Part Three deals initially with the elementary realiza- 
tion and then moves on to the more advanced issues of partimento realization (diminution, 
imitation, rhythm, and motivic coherence) based on the surviving “authentic” realizations. The 
final chapters of the book (part Four) are essentially a guide to the realization of a selection of 
partimenti, grouped by affinities in genre, style, and form and arranged by difficulty. 

My ambition was not only to draw as precise a picture as possible of what Ludwig Holtmeier 
appropriately termed a “forgotten ‘culture’ of music theory” but also to show that the potential 
of partimento practice as a teaching tool did not die out but is still intact.? In fact, this book is 
also a practical guide to the use of partimenti as living teaching tools. Reviving a lost art implies 
enormous difficulties; in particular, one of the greatest problems is how and when to offer 
models of realization. First of all, apart from the few “authentic” ones, the realizations of the 
present author are necessarily conjectural (even if hopefully not implausible). Second, to give 
all the partimenti fully realized means robbing the reader of the struggle (and the pleasure) of 
finding his or her own solutions. On the other hand, it is hardly imaginable that a modern 
student (or even musician) might successfully surmount difficulties that took years (and the 
assistance of a maestro) to overcome for any Neapolitan student in the eighteenth century. 
Therefore, I have adopted a gradual approach. The partimenti in Chapter Fourteen are com- 
pletely realized as specimens. For the partimenti in the six chapters of Part Four, I give only 
partial realizations, or verbal clues, and leave the reader the task (and, again, the pleasure) of 
completing the work. Finally, I have left entirely unrealized a number of partimenti shown as 
examples of their author's style throughout the book. 

Characteristic of partimento notation is the usage of different clefs. Obviously, the main 
reason for that is that partimenti are written on a single staff; but there are other reasons. 
Through a clef change the author may signal a thematic entry, a textural modification, a tutti- 
solo alternation, and many other events; in other words, clef changes are an important medium 
for conveying instruction concerning the realization. Accordingly I have resisted the temptation 
of “normalizing” the clef variety in favor of the familiar treble-bass notation. In am confident 
that the practice of partimenti will also help students to deepen their familiarity with clefs read- 
ing, a skill that in the recent years seems to be lamentably declining. 

As the readers will soon recognize, in this book I have focused on Naples as the main center 
of the partimento practice. In favoring the Neapolitan legacy I do not claim that this was the 
only one (although it was probably the most important); in fact, partimenti were used in virtu- 
ally every musical center in Italy, but also in other European countries, and particularly in 
Austria and Germany. However, partimento sources outside Naples are still largely uncharted, 
and cannot provide a sound basis for a thorough account of non-Neapolitan partimento tradi- 
tions. This field is open to further research. 
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This book would never have been written without the support of many friends, colleagues, 
and students. When іп 1994 I obtained my first appointment as adjunct professor of music 
theory, my distinguished colleague and friend Agostino Ziino suggested, in his characteristi- 
cally half-serious, half-mocking way, that I use as teaching material the partimenti of Fedele 
Fenaroli. Like many musicians of my generation, I vaguely remembered that they were some- 
thing awfully obsolete, a relic of an era long past. I certainly could not imagine that from this 
(perhaps not-so-casual) hint could grow a long-lasting fascination. 

Many other Italian colleagues gave me their support and advice during the long journey 
that led to the present book. I mention first Rosa Cafiero, whose pioneering studies paved the 
way to the current proliferation of partimento studies. I am particularly indebted to Francesco 
Cotticelli, Dinko Fabris, Paologiovanni Maione, and Lucio Tufano, who read the historical chap- 
ters of this book and gave me guidance through the intricate history of Neapolitan institutions. 
Bianca Maria Antolini, Danilo Costantini, and Guido Salvetti on many occasions shared with 
me their profound historical knowledge. 

However, this book could never had been written if a group of non-Italian scholars had not 
shared my interest in partimenti. Thomas Christensen invited me to discuss my ideas on parti- 
menti during his term as visiting professor at the Orpheus Institute in Ghent (Belgium), and he 
encouraged me to pursue the project of a comprehensive book on partimenti. During the first 
stages of my research, Jesse Rosenberg told me a colleague of his was working on a similar 
subject (a notice that usually throws scholars into panic). On the contrary, I found in Robert 
Gjerdingen a staunch supporter of this project, and an insightful counterpart in countless dis- 
cussions. I am also indebted to Deborah Burton, William Caplin, and David Gagné, who read 
the first draft of this book and offered their advice. Carrie Churnside patiently corrected my 
prose in the first draft of this book. A valuable help came from my frequent exchanges of views 
with the growing community of German-speaking partimentisti, among them, Felix Diergarten, 
Ludwig Holtmeier, Rudolf Lutz, Johannes Menke, and Nicoleta Paraschivescu. 

One of my greatest concerns was to test the reactions of a diverse group of colleagues and 
students when they were exposed to an eighteenth century pedagogy. I wish to thank the people 
who offered me this opportunity, among them Antonio Cascelli, Thomas Christensen, Peter 
Dejans, David Gagné, Jeroen D’Hoe, Robert Gjerdingen, and Frank Samarotto; and the distin- 
guished group of colleagues who took part in a special session on partimenti at the AMS/SMT 
conference in Nashville, on November 6, 2008. Special thanks go to my graduate students at 
the University of Rome Tor Vergata, who enthusiastically tested this long-forgotten practice and 
on many occasions pointed out inconsistencies and errors in my realizations. Special thanks to 
Stefano Quaresima, who checked all my music examples; and to Laura Pontecorvo, who care- 
fully read the second draft and signaled several errors. 

The preliminary work for this book consisted primarily in collecting materials from a large 
number of libraries. I could not have succeeded in finding many sources without the help of a 
number of librarians. I am especially grateful to Licia Sirch (conservatory of Milan), Mauro 
Amato, Antonio Caroccia, Tiziana Grande, Francesco Melisi (conservatory of Naples), Faustino 
Avagliano OSB (Montecassino), Niccolò Maccavino (Noto), Markus Engelhardt, Christine 
Streubühr and Roberto Versaci (Deutsches historisches Institut in Rom—Musikabteilung), and 
the staff of the Estense library (Modena) and the library of the abbey at Grottaferrata (Rome). 
Giancarlo Rostirolla also supported my research with his unparalleled expertise in the field of 
Italian musical sources. I would like to express my indebtedness as well to the staff of the Music 
Division at Oxford University Press, and in particular to Suzanne Ryan, who believed in this 
project from its earliest stages. In the end, the most decisive support came from my wife, Teresa, 
who shared with me her deep knowledge of musical manuscript sources and always succeeded 
in rekindling my enthusiasm, especially in recurring moments of discouragement. And to 
Giulia, I must offer my deepest apologies for having sometimes neglected my paternal duties 
in favor of partimenti. This book is, to a great extent, also their book. 
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The research that led to this book allowed its author to collect a remarkable amount of material, 
which a printed book cannot offer to its readers. Besides, the ongoing research will probably 
discover many partimento-related sources we are currently not aware of. The ideal environment 
for this, and for other kinds of, documentation is the password-protected website that accompa- 
nies The Art of Partimento. On the website the reader will find a “Synoptic Compendium,” the 
reference version of Chapter Nine. Another important website resource is a list of manuscript 
partimento sources available in public music libraries. The list is currently restricted to some of 
the most important Italian music libraries, but it will be updated regularly and extended to 
other countries. Finally, on the website the reader will find the audio files for most of the music 
examples in the book; they are signaled with Oxford’s symbol Ө In addition to this website, the 
reader is encouraged to take full advantage of Robert Gjerdingen’s “Monuments of Partimenti,” 
which builds upon his book, Music in the Galant Style (OUP 2007). Gjerdingen’s is currently the 
largest partimenti repository available online, and an ideal complement to my own book. 

Readers may access the companion website with the username Musici and access code 
Book5983. Please note that these are both case-sensitive. 
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Or SOME ODD MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Inalmostallofthe music libraries in Europe,and particularly in Italy,anyone searching through 
eighteenth-century keyboard music manuscripts may easily stumble across a number of bizarre 
documents, looking more or less like that shown in Figure 1.1. 

At first, the piece shown in the example looks like a plain figured bass—the continuo for 
some large ensemble, perhaps, since it is a separate part. But the violin clef in bar 6, and the 
ensuing fanfarelike passage, are certainly not usual in a continuo part. In the second bar of the 
next line, the figured bass comes back again, but with some unusual details, such as the “3 3” 
(not a common continuo figure), the sign “imit.” (for imitation), and the tenor clef in the second 
bar of the third line. This alternation of figured bass and treble textures, and of three clefs (bass, 
tenor, and violin), all on a single staff, continues throughout the short piece. It is characteristic 
of a kind of keyboard music very much in use in the eighteenth century, called partimento. 

The etymology of the word partimento is unknown, but the term was in use during the 
seventeenth century as a synonym for the bass of a composition. About the end of the century, 
a semantic shift occurred: while officially retaining its identification with the bass, the term was 
being used to indicate a kind of notational shorthand for keyboard instruments. In the new 
meaning, a partimento was not only a bass; every clef could appear, as well as polyphonic tex- 
tures, passagework, and imitations. In other words, every possible complication that might 
occur in a keyboard piece could be notated (or hinted at) in a partimento. Partimento became 
an alternative notational system, as opposed to today’s more familiar two-stave, fully notated 
score; this latter system was called in Italy intavolatura (as the antonym of partimento; the term 
intavolatura has nothing to do with tablature). 

Obviously, partimento notation leaves ample space for improvisation. Indeed, unlike 
intavolatura, it needs improvisation in order to become music. Improvising was clearly not a 
problem for professional eighteenth-century keyboard players; both organists and harpsichordists 
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FIGURE 1.1 Francesco Durante, partimento in D minor Gj 235, from manuscript 1-Мс 45.1.4 (с. 96v.) By permission 
of the library of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


improvised all the time and must have found partimento notation extremely convenient. At the 
beginning of the century, great keyboardists such as Bernardo Pasquini explored with enthusi- 
asm the possibilities of partimento writing and left unsurpassed models of sonatas for one and 
two simultaneous partimenti. 

However, at a certain point it must have become evident that, besides being an efficient 
notational system—though only for highly trained professionals—partimenti also possessed 
remarkable potential as teaching tools. Through the practice of partimenti students could gain 
proficiency in a variety of fields: continuo playing, improvisation, unfigured bass, counterpoint, 
diminution, and fugue. Some of these fields were related to performance, but others—unfig- 
ured bass, fugue—were clearly of great interest for students of composition. Besides, all these 
skills entered the students’ heads, so to speak, through their hands and not through their eyes. 
So, exactly as a performing student must develop a (quasi) instinctive response to the notational 
stimuli in order to obtain real proficiency on her or his instrument, likewise a composition 
student, using partimenti as a tool, could develop a (quasi) instinctive response to composi- 
tional stimuli. The faculty of developing a kind of automatic composition was the greatest 
advantage of partimenti as a teaching tool. Another benefit was that a composer trained in par- 
timenti could gain unparalleled fluency in composition, and astounding rapidity. Modern musi- 
cians often gaze in awe at the fast working pace of great composers such as Gaetano Donizetti 
(who wrote his masterpiece, Lucia di Lammermoor, in just five weeks) and take this as a token of 
genius. For sure, Donizetti was a genius, but his fast composition has nothing to do with that. 


OF SOME ODD MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS 


Every professionally trained Italian composer was able to compose an opera in five weeks, or 
less if necessary. This was the result of training, and not of genius. 

Partimenti were perhaps the most etficient composition exercises ever devised; for this 
reason generations of teachers and students used them for more than two centuries. The flip 
side was that partimento training was long and weary, and it needed a teacher—a very good one. 
The extreme flexibility of partimenti, especially in the advanced stages, and the subtleties of 
their realization, made it impossible to commit to paper every aspect of the practice. Instead, 
partimento practice could flourish only in a context of a continuous oral tradition. 

There was a place and a time, in Italy, where a unique combination of circumstances cre- 
ated the ideal environment for development of a partimento tradition. That was in Naples, 
between the late seventeenth and early nineteenth centuries, in the unique institutions that 
are the conservatori. Originally founded as orphanages in the early sixteenth century, four of 
these conservatori further developed as music schools: Santa Maria di Loreto, Santa Maria della 
Pietà dei Turchini, Sant'Onofrio, and I Poveri di Gesù Cristo. During the seventeenth century 
these four institutions became the most important music schools іп Europe—indeed, the 
only professional music schools. Their fame attracted a great number of students from outside 
the kingdom of Naples, and more importantly many composers trained in Naples traveled all 
over Europe, taking with them the Neapolitan educational methods. Perhaps it is not an exag- 
geration to say that every European composer in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries was exposed, directly or indirectly, to the influence of the Neapolitan masters. 

An example may better illustrate this point. At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
French theorist Alexandre-Étienne Choron was very active in disseminating the Italian approach 
to composition theory in his country, in opposition to the perspective of Rameau. In 1804 he 
published (together with the Neapolitan Vincenzo Fiocchi) an annotated anthology of parti- 
menti by Leonardo Leo, Francesco Durante, Nicola Sala, Fedele Fenaroli, and others under the 
title Principes d'accompagnement des écoles d'Italie. A few years later, in 1809, he ventured to 
publish a vast compendium of (mostly) Italian treatises by Sala, Padre Martini, and some non- 
Italian authors (including Friedrich Wilhelm Marpurg) with the title Principes de composition des 
écoles d'Italie. This three-volume folio work was so expensive that Choron and his publisher, 
Le Duc, made use of a subscription system; they asked a large and qualified group of institu- 
tions and individuals to pledge to purchase the work in advance. The roster of subscribers was 
published in the first pages of volume I and is impressive; it included the French imperial 
family and several members the Conservatoire Impérial, the Chapelle Impériale, and the 
Académie Impériale de Musique. However, the most striking list is that of the "Compositeurs, 
Professeurs, Editeurs et Marchands de Musique." The list opens with the name of Joseph 
Haydn, followed by Giovanni Paisiello, Fedele Fenaroli, Luigi Antonio Sabbatini, Nicolas 
Isouard, Gaspare Spontini, Johann Georg Albrechtsberger, Johann Anton André, Gaetano 
Andreozzi, and Bonifazio Asioli. In eleventh position we have Beethoven, followed by Domenico 
Cimarosa, Muzio Clementi, and Johann Nikolaus Forkel; the list continues for a total length of 
six columns. 

Insomuch as Haydn is concerned, his lifelong loyalty to Italian teaching methods is well 
known. In a often-quoted letter the aged composer states that "I had the good fortune to learn 
the true fundamentals of composition from the famous Herr Porpora." Nicola Porpora, who 
probably met Haydn in Vienna in 1753, had been a teacher in the Naples Conservatories of 
Sant'Onofrio and Santa Maria di Loreto, and a student of Gaetano Greco, another celebrated 
Neapolitan teacher and partimenti author. 

Beethoven's interest in Neapolitan music theory is less known. The year 1809 was not very 
productive for him; he composed “only” a few works, including the piano sonatas opp. 78, 79, 
and 81a, the “Harps” string quartet, and the “Emperor” piano concerto. However, as Thayer 
puts it, during this year he *was busy selecting and copying in order extracts from the theoreti- 
cal works of C. P. E. Bach, Türk, Kirnberger, Fux and Albrechtsberger, for subsequent use in 
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the instruction of Archduke Rudolph.” Why did Thayer not mention Beethoven s subscription 
to a three-volume work on Italian compositional theory? Perhaps he simply overlooked it or did 
not consider this piece of information worthy of notice. In fact, the “official” history of music 
theory usually pays little attention to what happened in Italy in the eighteenth century and 
after, with perhaps the sole exception of Padre Martini. This neglect is the object of the next 
chapter. 


ad 


Wuat ARE PARTIMENTI? 


There is a tacit assumption in the history of music theory: however glorious the Italian music- 
theoretical tradition may have been during the Renaissance and early Baroque, it disappeared 
suddenly and entirely in the eighteenth century.’ The great German musicologist Carl Dahlhaus 
expressed this all-too-common idea in his typically authoritative style: “No Italian music theory 
was in a position to exert any influence beyond the Alps whatsoever following, and in spite of, 
the speculative treatises of Giuseppe Tartini and the erudite books of Padre Martini.”? 

As a consequence of what we might describe as this belief in a “mass extinction,” refer- 
ences to Italian theorists appear only fleetingly in the literature on eighteenth-century composi- 
tional theory, even if the enormous influence of Italian composers and teachers all over Europe 
during that very period is generally acknowledged. It is a well-known fact that the eighteenth- 
century emigration of thousands of Italian musicians to all parts of Europe contributed to the 
diffusion and dominance of their music. Less well known is the corresponding spread of their 
methods of teaching. A case in point is Haydn’s statement (in Chapter One) about his studies 
with Porpora. The remarkable utterance about his master has failed to stir the interest of music 
theorists into discovering exactly what Porpora taught, and from what tradition. Porpora’s task 
would have been difficult indeed had the Italian tradition allegedly failed to survive. 


A NONVERBAL THEORY 


This “mass extinction” claim, however, is not without some basis. As Renate Groth put it, there 
has never been an Italian Rameau—that is, a single theorist who, through an imposing corpus 
of theoretical writings, exerted a decisive influence on the way musicians think about their art.‘ 
In a study of Italian theory between 1850 and 1950, I have attempted to account for the diversity 
of the Italian theoretical tradition, and to illustrate its modes of expression. Unlike in France or 
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Germany, in Italy ideas about music rarely found their way through the medium ot the 
published treatise, usually regarded by later historians of music theory as the normal, most 
authoritative mode of transmission. Rather, the most stimulating and innovative ideas 
circulated in short essays, as pamphlets, or as journal articles. 

During the era of Bach and Mozatt, Italian composers, theorists, and teachers also failed to 
write treatises. They did not even write essays, pamphlets, or—least of all—articles. They did, 
however, publish a number of treatises of a very peculiar kind—almost wordless. Instead of 
presenting their ideas verbally, Italian musicians assembled large compilations of especially 
composed examples, with only a few intermittent verbal remarks here and there. Moreover, these 
Italian masters preferred to circulate their teaching material in manuscripts, rather than in pub- 
lished form. As a result, their substantial legacy consists of hundreds of manuscript volumes 
containing many types of material: sets of concise instructions called regole, fugues, canons, 
solfeggi, intavolature, and pieces written in a kind of shorthand notation, which they termed 
partimenti (the nature and content of these sources will be made clear in Chapter Seven). 

All these sources lack almost any kind of text that could help the modern reader understand 
the material they offer. This paucity—or even absence—of words characterized all Italian (and 
particularly Neapolitan) theoretical works during the eighteenth century, both printed and in 
manuscript. One example is provided by Nicola Sala's Regole del contrappunto pratico, a monumen- 
tal treatise of counterpoint published іп 1794.° The sum total of all the words scattered throughout 
the two large folio volumes barely fills two pages; all the remaining space is occupied by musical 
examples. This scarcity of words makes the interpretation of these sources so problematic that 
one wonders why the authors did not bother to leave more detailed written instructions. The 
answer, of course, is that they did not need to because they operated in the context of an oral tradi- 
tion. Knowledge was transmitted from teacher to student, and from student to student, through 
direct contact. The number of words needed to illustrate musical examples depends greatly on the 
strength and coherence of the context in which a theoretical work was written. An isolated writer, 
or one who addressed himself to a broad and unknown audience, needed much more explanatory 
text than a writer producing material for a circumscribed circle of initiates. Thus Padre Martini, 
addressing his Esemplare, o sia Saggio Fondamentale pratico di contrappunto sopra il canto fermo 
(1774—75) to an international and diverse community of scholars, offered relatively extensive 
explanatory notes for his musical examples.’ Sala, on the other hand, writing his Regole di contrap- 
punto for the students in the Neapolitan conservatories, relied on the shared traditions of these 
conservatories to supply the missing verbal text. In other words, their disdain for formalization 
depends on the fact that partimento was, by and large, an esoteric doctrine; it was for insiders 
only. Only dedicated professionals—masters and novices—were supposed to have access to it, in 
a closed circle of the initiated: chapels, private teaching, and especially the four conservatories of 
Naples. The opposite kind of theorizing, that for outsiders, or the exoteric, was scarcely practiced 
in eighteenth-century Italy, and mostly conceived as an homage to noble protectors. 

A theory that relied so heavily on an oral tradition would eventually face extinction when 
the context that assured its transmission disappeared. But in the eighteenth century there was 
to be no mass extinction of the Italian theory of composition, especially at a time when Italians 
were busy teaching music to countless students in every part of the world. Rather, the tradition 
had a different means of transmission—oral and practical, rather than verbal and intellectual. 
This hands-on approach found its best expression in the primary tool of the Neapolitan theory 
of composition—the partimento. 


DEFINING PARTIMENTI 


The origin of the word partimento is obscure. According to Rosa Cafiero, the term appears for 
the first time in the theoretical literature in Il scolaro principiante di musica, a short treatise in the 
form of a dialogue published in 1634 by Giovanni Filippo Cavalliere (or Cavalieri). In this early 
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appearance, the term is used as a synonym for a bass part.? Identification of partimento with the 
bass is confirmed by the earliest practical uses of the term in printed scores. Tharald Borgir 
mentions partimento as a synonym for "basso continuo" in the Missarum, et moctectorum 
quatuor vocum (Venice, 1602) by the Neapolitan organist and composer Giovanni Maria 
Trabaci.'° Another instance is found in a series of Pastorali a 4. 5. 6 by Padre Raimo (Erasmo 
Bartoli, 1606—1656) in the Biblioteca Oratoriana dei Girolamini in Naples: on the title page the 
instrumental bass part is called "partimento."" Likewise, on the title page of the Salmi del Re 
David (Psalms of King David, 1608) by the Palermitan monk Vincenzo Gallo the author writes 
that he has added the partimento "per commodità degli organisti" ("for the convenience of 
organists").? 

Definitions of partimento rarely occur in Italian treatises or in collections of rules. But 
when they do, they also refer to a partimento as a bass. This identification depends on the fact 
that the rules for a partimento generally pertain to the elementary realization of a figured or 
unfigured bass line. A footnote to the Carli edition (1856) of Fenaroli's Regole e partimenti states 
that "the partimento is the low part against which the right hand plays the consonances."» 
Similarly, in his Dizionario e Bibliografia della Musica (1836) Pietro Lichtenthal gives this defini- 
tion: "Exercises on a bass, either figured or unfigured, for the study of harmony and accompani- 
ment.” The editor of the French edition of Fenaroli, Emanuele Imbimbo, gives a more abstract 
definition. He derives the etymology from an archaic meaning ofthe Italian verb partire (to deal, 
to distribute) and refers the term to the distribution of chords on the scale degrees.5 The fact 
that most of the rules for a partimento deal with the addition of chords to a bass line may lead 
one to think that partimenti are essentially unfigured basses, as with those shown in Figure 2.1 
(the first page of Fenaroli's book IV). To be sure, accompaniment from an unfigured bass 
was a specialty of Italian musicians, and authors such as Durante and Fenaroli wrote many 
totally unfigured partimenti. Yet other authors—such as Leo or Stanislao Mattei—did not, so a 
definition of partimento based on the presence (or absence) of figures is inaccurate. 

Although the "official" definition continued to refer to a bass well into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, at the beginning of the eighteenth a transformation occurred, and partimenti developed 
into something very different from a thorough bass. Probably the individual composer who 
played the most important role in this change was Bernardo Pasquini, apparently the first musi- 
cian to compose partimenti. Whereas the Neapolitans, in their rare definitions of the term, 
continued to identify the partimento with the bass, when they wrote partimenti very often they 
did something quite different. Some partimenti—the simplest ones—are actually just basses, 
but the majority of the most advanced partimenti are not limited to basses. Any clef may appear 
in a partimento, even high ones such as the soprano or French violin clef; often the bass clef 
opens a partimento, and very often (but not always) concludes it, but in the middle the clefs 
change frequently. 

The resulting notation, as it appears from the Durante partimento shown in Figure 1.1, bears 
remarkable affinities to the practice of the basso seguente. This was a notational practice, first 
described by Adriano Banchieri (Ecclesiastiche sinfonie, 1607) and then regularly used by Italian 
composers and organists. Like the basso continuo, the basso seguente consists of a single staff 
and was used (chiefly by organists) for accompaniment of an ensemble, but it is conceptually 
different from the continuo. In fact, the basso seguente includes not only the bass line but what- 
ever line happens to be the lowest-sounding part in the score. So, in a fugue with ascending 
exposition, the basso seguente may very well begin with a bass clef and then follow the succes- 
sion of entries, changing clefs according to the voices. The organ part of Example 2.1 (an excerpt 
from a mass of Joseph Haydn) looks exactly like the exposition of a partimento fugue; in fact, the 
main difference between a partimento and a basso seguente is that the latter is a synthesis of an 
existing composition, while the former is the plan for a composition not yet in existence.” 

At least one treatise makes fleeting reference to this practice of changing clefs. It is in the 
publisher's note to Pellegrino Tomeoni's Regole pratiche per accompagnare il basso continuo (1795) 
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FIGURE 2.1 The first page of Fenaroli’s “Book Four: of Unfigured partimenti” (Naples: Cottrau, ca. 1847). 
By permission of the library of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


and refers to the author's partimenti (apparently never published) as exercises on “Bassi... o 
suonate” (basses or sonatas). The publisher then adds that they are “in modern and old style, 
with clefs [chiavette], imitations, fugues, and several other combinations.”” 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, Francois-Joseph Fétis gave a brief but intriguing 
description of the partimento in his Esquisse de l'Histoire de l'harmonie (1840). In this work, 
which is generally considered the first comprehensive history of music theory, Fétis aims to 
establish the harmony as a science, as opposed to basso continuo and accompaniment, which he 
considers mere practique. In Italy, wrote Fétis, the state of the science of harmony was far from 
being satisfactory, and so it remained until the end of the eighteenth century (he had a great 
interest in the theories of Tartini). Nevertheless, the practice of accompaniment made great 
progress, particularly in the schools of Pasquini in Rome and Alessandro Scarlatti in Naples. 
These great musicians wrote for their students many figured basses to which they gave the 
name of partimenti. Instead of using block chords, following French or German usage, these 
masters asked the accompanists to make all the voices of the accompaniment sing in an elegant 
way. In this respect, the Italians maintained for a long time an undisputable superiority in the 
art of accompaniment.” 

In his remark, Fétis emphasizes the contrapuntal nature of the Italian partimento practice, 
setting it apart from the contemporary tradition of French and German continuo accompaniment. 

During the last century, more accurate definitions have been offered by Gustav Fellerer and 
Friedrich Lippmann. In a short paper about improvisation in organ music, the former defined 
partimento as a “continuo-like notation of the organ piece” representing a “link between free 
improvisation and the res facta, i.e., the written-out organ composition.” Some ten years later, 
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Fellerer expanded this short article into an anthology of fifteen partimenti, chiefly from the 
Santini collection in Münster, preceded by an introductory essay in which he emphasizes the 
improvisatory aspect of partimento playing and defines a partimento performance as a “guided 
improvisation” (gebundene Improvisation). He continues by saying that “the thematic content 
and the form are fixed, but the final aspect of the piece is left to the performer's fantasy.”?° 

More recently, Lippmann defined the partimento as “the outline of a polyphonic composi- 
tion, notated as a single voice with frequent changes of clefs, consisting partly of thorough-bass 
elements, partly of thematic statements, which can be used as a basis for a more or less impro- 
vised keyboard performance.” Lippmann’s definition is quite accurate, though still not fully 
adequate to the complexity of the partimento tradition. Partimenti are not always notated as a 
single voice. Often the notation of advanced partimenti such as fugues, toccatas, or concerti 
ranges from one to three voices, with frequent changes of texture. What can be stated with cer- 
tainty is that partimenti, regardless ofthe number of voices and clef changes, are always notated 
on a single staff.” 

A decisive step toward better understanding of the authentic nature of partimenti has 
recently been taken by Robert Gjerdingen in his book Music in the Galant Style. In a chapter 
named “Il Filo,” Gjerdingen discusses a musical concept that seems to have been rather well 
known among Italian (and Italianate) eighteenth-century musicians: “il filo” (the thread). In 
Gjerdingen's words, il filo is a “cognitive thread . . . that, like Ariadne’s thread which led Theseus 
through the labyrinth, guides the listener through a musical work.” The concept of il filo has 
diverse actualizations from the points of view of the listener, the performer, the improviser, the 
composer, and finally the pedagogue. From the composer's perspective, the proper embodi- 
ment of il filo is the particular kind of sketch usually referred to as “continuity draft”, a single- 
staff notational shorthand for entire works or sections of works. Gjerdingen points out the 
affinities between partimenti and continuity drafts, at the point that “someone unacquainted 
with partimenti could easily mistake a manuscript copy of an advanced partimento for a com- 
poser’s sketch.”*4 

Example 2.2 illustrates this point: it is the first piece from Fenaroli’s Book VI, one of the 
most advanced collections of partimenti ever written. The absence of continuo figures and mas- 
sive use of high clefs make this partimento look more like a sketch than a thorough bass (for an 
early nineteenth-century realization of this “partimento ricercato,” see Example 20.8). 

Like a continuity draft, a partimento is a single-staff notational shorthand with elements of 
continuo figures. Its purpose is to set up a firm outline for all the aspects of the finished piece: 
length, tonal plan, harmony, texture, and style. Unlike the continuity draft, which is an interme- 
diate stage toward the written composition, the object of partimento is composition through 
improvisation. We might perhaps say that although the continuity draft is (or may be) the result 
of an act of improvisation, the partimento aims to inspire improvisation. 

In conclusion, I suggest a general definition: a partimento is a sketch, written on a single staff, 
whose main purpose is to be a guide for improvisation of a composition at the keyboard. 


BETWEEN SCHOOL AND ART 


As we have seen earlier, the practice of partimenti started off as an alternative form of notation, 
without an explicit didactic function; in fact, in the oldest manuscripts partimenti and intavola- 
ture are often mixed together, sometimes in the same piece. Figure 2.2 shows a page of a 
toccata by Alessandro Scarlatti from a manuscript in the Naples conservatory library. Іп a mul- 
timovement toccata (written as intavolatura) a section is written as a partimento, accompanied 
by a notice that reads “arpeggio” and “right hand [accompanies] with the chords indicated in the 
bass.” 

Organists used partimenti for their liturgical services, as a shorthand notation for the ver- 
setti in the alternatim organ mass. Pasquini probably wrote his partimento sonatas for one and 
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EXAMPLE 2.2 N.1 from Fedele Fenaroli’s Book VI (“Of fugal, imitated, and ricercati partimenti”). A very advanced 


partimento like this has more the appearance of a sketch than of a thorough bass. 


| 
| 
e 
E 
um 


Largo 


but only a very 


skilled student could succeed in dealing with the great difficulties of their realization. 


Bernardo Felice Ricordati, 


М 


two performers for the education of his nephew 


It was only with Alessandro Scarlatti's surviving partimenti collections that an unmistak- 


able pedagogical project is clearly visible. The main source of Scarlatti partimenti, the London 


manuscript Principi del sig. re Cavaliere Alesandro Scarlatti, includes among other things a series 
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FIGURE 2.2 A partimento-notated movement of a toccata by Alessandro Scarlatti in І-Мс MS 7 (c. 69r). 
By permission of the library of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


of rules followed by twenty-five partimenti arranged according to the previous rules. In the 
partimenti collection of the next generation, and particularly in those of Durante, the pedagogi- 
cal emphasis is clearer, and it becomes prevalent after Fenaroli. 

So the question arises as to whether partimenti were considered exercises or real music— 
in other words, if they had artistic value. In his seminal work Der Partimentospieler (1940), 
Fellerer addressed the question of whether partimento playing should be considered a form of 
art (Kunstform) or a school exercise (Schulform): “Grown out of the continuo practice, the parti- 
mento developed into a self-standing artistic form of organ and clavier music, particularly in 
Italy. In 18th century Neapolitan circles partimento playing was a widely appreciated art, up 
until the point at which, about the end of the century, it started to be considered a mere school 
exercise and, confined in scholastic stiffness, lost all artistic value.”?7 

However, it seems to me that Fellerer’s sharp distinction between Kunstform and Schulform 
misses the point. In doing so, he adopts a nineteenth-century, romantic perspective, namely that 
every school exercise is only a preparatory work, a sort of gymnastic exercise for fingers and 
brain, and in no way to be confused with Art, which is inspired by the Spirit. This distinction had 
no real meaning for the eighteenth-century musician. In the pre-idealistic world there was a 
continuous interchange between school and art, and the boundaries between the two realms were 
indistinct. As W. Dean Sutcliffe writes with reference to Domenico Scarlatti’s keyboard sonatas, 
“The assumption that there is a necessary gulf between the two areas, that one either composes 
proper music or satisfies pedagogical demands, is creatively and historically unrealistic.” For 
example, Handel could recycle one of his partimenti for Princess Anne (school work) as a move- 
ment in his concerti grossi (art work).2° Incidentally, a great part of the music we cherish today 
as masterpieces—Scarlatti’s Essercizi, Bach’s Well Tempered Clavier, Klavierübungen, Orgelbiichlein, 
and cello suites, just to mention a few—originated as school works. 

Therefore, it seems to me that a more correct perspective is to consider partimenti, at least 
in the eighteenth century, as both exercises and works of art, or better still, exercises that may 
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be developed into works of art. In many collections—such as Durante's Numerati series—the 
partimenti are arranged in order of difficulty. The easiest partimenti, those at the beginning of 
the series, are mere examples of bass progressions, and their musical interest is virtually non- 
existent. Gradually they become more complex, until we realize we are looking at a real piece of 
music. However, there is no way to tell exactly where the exercises stop and music begins; art 
and exercise share the same substance. During the nineteenth century, the boundaries between 
school and art become increasingly difficult to cross, until the two realms become virtually 
alien.3° In part, the musical interest of a partimento depends on the talent of the composer, but 
it is equally the result of the increasing separation between school and art. The partimenti of 
Durante and Leo generally have the same high musical quality (and the same style) of the non- 
pedagogical production of their authors. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, partimenti became harmony basses, whose only pur- 
pose was to instruct students in certain harmonic progressions, with no regard for their artistic 
quality. One of the most influential Italian harmony treatises of this age is the first volume of 
La polifonia nell’arte moderna (Polyphony in Modern Art, 1887, written by the Roman composer 
and theorist Cesare De Sanctis (1824-1916). The basses supplied by De Sanctis as exercises in 
the appendix to his treatise are undoubtedly partimenti; some ofthem have imitations and even 
changes of clefs. However, the steady, static rhythmic pace and the absence of any idiomatic 
texture make them immediately recognizable as typical nineteenth-century harmony basses 
(Example 2.3). 


ad 


luc PARTIMENTO IN ITALY 


The partimento tradition has its roots firmly in musical practice, and more precisely in organ 
and harpsichord improvisation. The organ tradition developed earlier, growing into the verset 
and the fugue. A remote antecedent of this kind of partimenti is found in the tradition of alter- 
nating choir and organ in the performance of liturgical hymns in plainsong (this practice is also 
called alternatim). The earliest written organ compositions that were probably used for this 
purpose are those in the famous Faenza codex (I—FZc 117), a manuscript compiled at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century.' The practice of replacing some parts of the plainsong with 
the organ was not confined to the hymns, but covered also the Ordinary and the Proper of the 
Mass. The organ mass practice gave rise to a long-lasting tradition and developed a specific 
form of music: the organ verset. 


THE ANTECEDENTS 


However important the written repertoire may have been, it represents only a fraction of the 
history of the organ mass because, when organists answered the choir, they mostly improvised 
the versets on the basis of the plainsong. Obviously nothing was left of the fully improvised 
versets, but at a certain point it become apparent that the familiarity with the plainsong notation 
and modes was declining, and that many organists needed some help in order to improvise 
their versets. The Olivetan monk Adriano Banchieri, one of the most interesting (and some- 
times bizarre) Italian theorists and composers in the period between the late Renaissance and 
early Baroque, had the brilliant idea of applying the newly discovered accompanying technique 
known as basso continuo to the Organ verset, in order to supply the organist with a guide for 
his improvisation. He expounded his idea in a volume entitled L'organo suonarino (the title 
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might perhaps be translated as “The Playful Organ”) a work published for the first time in 1605 
and then in revised editions of 1611 and 1622.? 

Banchieri’s versets anticipate some features of the partimenti, but they differ in several 
significant aspects. There are no real continuo figures, just accidentals; the notated part is 
rigidly monodic, and the function of the clef changes is only to hint at possible imitation. 
In addition, as Example 3.1 illustrates (a verset from Banchieri’s L’organo suonarino), there is 
no trace of the idiomatic keyboard texture typical of the Neapolitan partimento tradition. All 
things considered, they can be seen as belonging to a different tradition—the organ mass— 
that only partially overlapped with the partimento tradition, whose actual beginnings can be 
traced to several decades after the last edition of the Organo suonarino (1622), at the end of the 
seventeenth century. 


THE ROMAN CIRCLE 


As far as I know, the earliest collection of partimenti to bear a date is an anonymous manuscript 
entitled Regole per accompagnare nel Cimbalo 6 vero Organo dated 1696, now housed at the 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin Preussischer Kulturbesitz. As the title makes clear, it is a series of 
rules and precepts for thorough bass interspersed with exercises and more demanding pieces 
in partimento notation, such as organ versets. The origins of the manuscript are unknown, but 
there is a clue that might lead to Rome: the paper has a watermark with a lily inscribed in a 
double circle, a watermark that was used in Rome in the late seventeenth century. 

The first dated partimenti whose author is known are those of Bernardo Pasquini, repre- 
sented by three untitled manuscript volumes in the British Library (London) probably written 
between 1703 and 1708.4 Pasquini, a native of Lucca (Tuscany), spent most of his artistic life in 
Rome where he, along with Arcangelo Corelli, reigned as undisputed master of the musical life 
in the city. In Rome Pasquini had many students coming from all the musical centers of Europe, 
and he exerted his influence on many of his colleagues and students. Some of them, such as 
Alessandro Scarlatti and Francesco Durante, were to go on to play a central role in the develop- 
ment of partimento tradition. 

Apparently Pasquini (together with the anonymous author of the Berlin manuscript) was 
the first to recognize the potential, both artistic and pedagogical, of the partimento as a guide to 
improvisation. Example 3.2 shows Pasquini’s Fuga in basso continuo. The contrapuntal implica- 
tions of this difficult fugue are amazingly complex (see the entrance of the subject in inversion 
in bar 32, signaled by the words “entra la fuga al roverso). 

The second major figure in the development of the partimento was Alessandro Scarlatti, 
who has often been referred to as the founder of the so-called Neapolitan School. The partimento- 
related output of Scarlatti is relatively small, though high in quality, and consists of some miscel- 
laneous manuscripts, or zibaldoni. The most important of these zibaldoni, now at the British 
Library, is dated 1715, the year in which Scarlatti left Rome for Naples to resume his teaching 
career? It seems therefore that in the short span of a dozen of years, in Rome, the partimento in 
its dual form (as a form of art and as a pedagogical device based on improvisation) took its 
definitive shape, thanks to the fortuitous meeting of two masters, Pasquini and Scarlatti. 

During the fifty or so years between 1670 and 1730, Roman musical life knew a period of 
grandeur. From the splendid Queen Christina of Sweden (1626-1689) to Queen Maria Casimira 
of Poland (1641-1716), to great patrons such as the cardinals Benedetto Pamphili (1653-1730) 
and Pietro Ottoboni (1667-1740), and prince Francesco Maria Ruspoli (1672-1731), an uninter- 
rupted succession of nobles spent immense fortunes patronizing every genre of music and with 
their liberality made the Eternal city one of the leading musical centers of Europe.® Pasquini 
and Scarlatti, together with Corelli, Gasparini, and (between 1707 and 1710) Handel, were 
among the leading figures of this extraordinary season, and both were associated with 
Queen Maria Christina’s Royal Academy (established 1656). In this academy—which after 
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EXAMPLE 3.1 The Kyrie from the Mass of Our Lady (Messa della Madonna) from Adriano Banchieri's L'organo 
suonarino (1605). The subtitle reads: “Bass being a most secure guide until the final note through all the versets”. 


Messa della Madonna 


Basso con sicurissima guida fin'alla finale di versetto in versetto. 
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Christina’s death (in 1689) would become the Arcadian Academy—gathered scholars, men of 
letters, philosophers,and musicians. As Franco Piperno argues, the atmosphere in the Academy 
encouraged a rationalistic and speculative approach to music, one that, in my opinion, may 
have led to the transformation of a perhaps already existing shorthand notation used by some 
organists into а form of ars reservata. Furthermore, the almost certain presence at that time in 
Rome of Francesco Durante, another great Neapolitan composer and one of the greatest of the 
partimento masters, should not be overlooked, even though Durante was a student then and 
probably not in a position to confer with Pasquini as a реет. 

As it appears, in early-eighteenth-century Rome the use of partimento was shared by other 
musicians. One of the other leading figures of the coeval musical life in Rome was Giuseppe 
Ottavio Pitoni (1657-1743), a celebrated composer and theorist and a keen friend of Pasquini. 
In his Pitoni biography, Girolamo Chiti witnesses Pitoni using a strange kind of notation: 


Several times . . . [Pitoni] jotted down hastily, or many other times he, writing down the 
sole thorough bass, with the constraint of subject or answer, he drew from it, without 
making a proper score, the four parts, with or without dissonances, and always in a 
genuine and proper church style. 


Chiti's statement reinforces the hypothesis of a Roman beginning. In fact, he clearly refers 
to a time when this kind of notation was a novelty; had partimenti been common, Chiti would 
not have described them with such amazement. 

After Pasquini, the partimento seems to have abandoned Rome for Naples, where the four 
conservatories formed the ideal substrate for its development. In fact, Rome never had conser- 
vatories; education of young musicians followed the traditional way of individual lessons from 
maestri di cappella in the innumerable churches, chapels, and basilicas of the papal city. Yet a 
partimento tradition survived in Rome, mostly among church organists, in a more or less direct 
line that connects Pasquini with Pietro Raimondi. One student of Pasquini was Tommaso 
Bernardo Gaffi, who has left us a manuscript treatise on accompaniment, Regole per sonare su la 
parte.? Gaffi taught Andrea Basili, author of an Italian counterpart of the Well Tempered Clavier, 
the Musica Universale Armonico—Pratica (composed about 1730 but published in 1776; the title 
page is shown as Figure 3.1).!° 

Basili’s Musica Universale is composed of two series of twelve exercises consisting each in 
a scale, a prelude, a fugue, and an intavolatura in free style. The first series moves chromatically 
through the minor, the second through the major keys (the fugue in C minor is shown in 
Example 3.3). Most of the pieces are written as partimenti; therefore this work can be considered 
as the first partimento collection ever published. 

Another student of Gaffi was Girolamo Chiti, a keen theorist and friend of Padre Martini 
who left Risposte a una messa cantata, a series of eighty organ versets in partimento." The Roman 
Raimondo Lorenzini won in 1751 a competition for the position of organist at the Basilica of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, which he held for more than fifty years. He also wrote collections of partimenti." 
A partimenti collection of one of Lorenzini's competitors, Gaetano Franzaroli, exists in the Santini 
collection.” Giuseppe Jannacconi studied with the teacher of Muzio Clementi, Gaetano Carpani, 
and left some manuscripts of regole for the accompaniment, with partimenti.^ Eventually, the 
Roman tradition merged with the Neapolitan mainstream in the works of Pietro Raimondi. 


NORTHERN ITALY 


Other musical centers in Northern Italy developed their own partimento traditions, to a certain 
extent independently from the Neapolitan mainstream. Outside Naples the teaching of composi- 
tion was undertaken individually, generally by a maestro di cappella in an important chapel or 
church (the case of Venice will be discussed later). The surviving non-Neapolitan partimenti col- 
lections point to two principal centers: Bologna and the northeastern area of Venice and Padua. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Andrea Basili, Musica Universale Armonico-Pratica (Venice, 1776): title page. By permission of the library 
of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


The celebrated Bolognese theorist and pedagogue Padre Martini was more interested in 
counterpoint than in partimento. His few surviving manuscript treatises in accompaniment 
and thorough bass show the strong influence of French thought, and in particular that of 
Rameau. In the three Bolognese manuscript treatises in accompaniment, partimenti are 
virtually absent, and verbal explanations prevail.^ A valuable partimenti collection by Padre 
Martini is preserved in a manuscript in the Modena Estense library under the title Intero 
studio di Partimenti del Sig. P. Martini Conventuale. It consists of a treatise on accompaniment 
followed by a series of partimenti ordered systematically by the ascending circle of the fifths." 

A student of Padre Martini, Padre Stanislao Mattei, held perhaps the most celebrated Italian 
composition school outside Naples; among his students were Rossini, Donizetti, and Domenico 
Puccini, grandfather of Giacomo. All of Mattei’s output remains in manuscript, except for his 
didactic works, which when published posthumously gained a tremendous reputation in Italy. 
Mattei was, in fact, the only non-Neapolitan author whose partimenti were constantly used in 
Naples; there are several copies of Mattei’s partimenti in the library of San Pietro a Majella and, 
significantly, some manuscript realizations of them. 

Mattei’s partimenti are included in the first part of his Pratica d’accompagnamento sopra 
bassi numerati, e contrappunti a piu voci sulla scala maggiore a minore (Practice of accompaniment 
on figured basses, and counterpoints in several voices on the major and minor scale), first pub- 
lished in Bologna in 1825.” It is a large collection of partimenti, very accurately figured, ordered 
by keys (like those of his teacher Martini), and each preceded by a cadenza (actually a cadenza 
lunga or “long cadence,” in modern terminology a cadential progression more or less four bars 
long). The second part of this work consists of examples of counterpoint making use of the 
ascending and descending scale instead of a cantus firmus (this was a common practice in Italy, 
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EXAMPLE 3.3 Andrea Basili, fugue in C minor from Musica Universale Armonico-Pratica (Venice: 1776). e 
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shared also by the Neapolitans). Another influential work by Mattei is a series of figured basses 
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of which Example 3.4 shows the first thirty-four bars) displays idiomatic, 


romantic piano writing, especially in bars 17-19. 


B-flat minor 


keys such as 


Mattei had apparently a certain feeling for “remote” 
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EXAMPLE 3.4 Stanislao Mattei, bars 1- 34 of the second partimento in B flat minor from Pratica d'accompagnamento 
sopra bassi numerati (1825). 


There аге also traces of a separate partimento tradition in the area of the Veneto. А manu- 
script in the Fondo Sanvitale of the Biblioteca Palatina (Music Section) in Parma bears the title 
Lezioni di accompagnare date al nobil uomo Federico Bernardini dal Sig. re Pasqual’Antonio Lotti 
1756, апа comprises a series of forty-eight partimenti.'? The identity of the author is highly 
uncertain; the name of the celebrated composer and maestro di cappella of San Marco in Venice 
was Antonio, and he could not have given lessons to the nobleman Federico Bernardini because 
he died as early as 1740. However, Pasqualin was Lotti's second name, and the date may refer 
to the copy of the manuscript and not to the time in which the author wrote the Lezioni. So the 
question is open to debate. 

One student of Antonio Lotti was Giuseppe Saratelli, and under this name a unique collec- 
tion of partimenti is preserved in the Fondo Noseda in Milan. The manuscript is entitled Bassi 
per esercizio d’accompagnamento al antico (sic; “Basses for the practice of accompaniment in the 
ancient style”) and unfortunately is damaged in the lower right corner (probably eaten by mice), 
but the partimenti are still easily readable, and their musical quality is valuable.?° Both collec- 
tions (Lotti and Saratelli) are heavily figured and share a unique characteristic, which may sug- 
gest a common origin: each partimento bears at the end the total number of its bars (in Saratelli 
only for the series beginning in p. 30) Example 3.5 is a lively and demanding partimento drawn 
from the Saratelli manuscript (pp. 46-47). 

Serving as a trait d'union between the two areas (Bologna and the Veneto) was Luigi Antonio 
Sabbatini, a Franciscan monk who studied in Bologna with Padre Martini and later in Padua 
with the great theorist Francesco Antonio Vallotti. Gustav Fellerer included three partimenti in 
Der Partimentospieler under the name of Sabbatini (nn. 3, 4, and 5) but at least one, n. 4, is by 
Leo. The source used by Fellerer was probably a manuscript titled "Elementi per ben accompa- 
gnare sul cembalo e organo," which is still preserved in the Santini collection in Münster, 
Germany.” 
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EXAMPLE 3.5 Antonio Saratelli, a partimento from Bassi per esercizio d'accompagnamento al antico 


© 


(I-Mc Noseda I. 217). 


In Naples the partimento became the ideal tool for teaching composition, while at the same 
time retaining its artistic qualities. In the works of acclaimed composers such as Durante, Leo, 
Pasquale Cafaro, and Paisiello, the partimenti shared the same stylistic features and musical 
interest as the “normal” production of their authors. And even in the works of other musicians 
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who were essentially pedagogues—lifelong teachers such as Sala and Fenaroli—partimenti 
never become dry or mechanical exercises. There was always something to stimulate the musi- 
cal intelligence of the students. 

Owing to the fame of the Neapolitan conservatories, many students from Italy and abroad 
moved there to study composition. As a result the partimento-based method of teaching became 
widely disseminated. There is virtually no music library in Italy without any eighteenth- or 
nineteenth-century manuscripts of Neapolitan partimenti, many by masters such as Leo, 
Durante, or Fenaroli. The Neapolitan tradition dominated not only all the musical centers in 
southern Italy but also the important cultural centers in central and northern Italy, such as 
Florence and Milan, particularly before unification of the country in 1861. 

To understand the rise and development of the partimento as a teaching method, it is nec- 
essary to know the characteristics of the terrain in which they flourished: the four conservato- 
ries in Naples. The remaining chapters of Part One will deal with the history, the peculiarities, 
and the teaching methods of these unique institutions. 
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The Neapolitan School, due to the special nature of its organization, its long tradition, and a 
reputation for excellence, was spread all over Europe by its alumni and already legendary in the 
eighteenth century. As with all legends, it is sometimes difficult to separate the historical truth 
from later invention. For instance, the role of Alessandro Scarlatti as father of the Neapolitan 
school, once fiercely maintained by Francesco Florimo, is today considered an overstatement. 
We know that Scarlatti held a short-term teaching position at the Neapolitan conservatory of 
Santa Maria di Loreto in 1689, which he kept—if with scarcely any satisfaction or interest—for 
little more than a month. Only years later did Scarlatti, returning to Naples, take over such a 
teaching post again, but by that time the structure of the Neapolitan School was already well 
established.’ Recent research demonstrates that if any individual musician could be singled out 
as having had a decisive role in establishing the Neapolitan school, it would be Francesco 
Provenzale rather than Scarlatti. Strangely enough, there are no known partimenti by 
Provenzale, a circumstance suggesting that the partimento entered the Neapolitan teaching 
tradition after its establishment. 


THE “NEAPOLITAN SCHOOL”: A CONTROVERSIAL IDEA 


In any case, beginning with its legend-steeped foundation by Scarlatti, the nineteenth-century 
historians of Neapolitan music—Giuseppe Sigismondo, Carlo Antonio de Rosa Marquis of 
Villarosa, Francesco Florimo, and Michele Ruta—built up a mythology of the Neapolitan 
school. Its aim was to demonstrate the uninterrupted continuity of the tradition from the time 
of the greatest (in their minds) Neapolitan composer, Alessandro Scarlatti, up to their own. 
Their efforts culminated in Florimo’s monumental (and controversial) work, the Cenno storico 
sulla scuola musicale di Napoli (Historical Summary of the Neapolitan School, 1869-1871), and 
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its revised and enlarged, four-volume, edition La scuola musicale di Napoli e i suoi conservatorii 
(1880-82). 

According to Florimo, by the end of the sixteenth century, as a reaction to the supremacy of 
Flemish musicians, six separate schools of music developed in Italy: those of Naples, Bologna, 
Venice, Rome, Lombardy, and Florence. By school Florimo meant not a public institution such 
as an academy or a university but a "series of masters who, receiving in turn the precepts of the 
musical art from one to another, made it so that it took on a special character."^ Common to all 
Italian schools was "a deep feeling for, and a perfect knowledge of the essential and inherent 
principles of the art, coupled with a grace of expression.” Each school, however, had its distinc- 
tive features. Those in the north of Italy (Venice and Lombardy) were famous for their energy 
and strength of expression; those in central Italy (Rome, Florence, and Bologna) for their erudi- 
tion, purity of design, and magnificence; and finally, the Neapolitan school was admired for its 
spontaneous, vivid, and direct expression. Florimo further subdivides the Neapolitan. There 
was the ancient school, before the foundation of the conservatories, which was heavily influ- 
enced by Flemish composers, above all by Johannes Tinctoris. Then there was the modern 
school, founded by Scarlatti. 

This historiographical scheme is not solely Florimo's invention. Rather, he took it almost 
literally from two influential works by an Italian writer of Austrian birth, Pietro Lichtenthal: 
Dizionario di musica (1826) and Estetica (1831).° Lichtenthal, in turn, derived his ideas from 
similar concepts expounded by Padre Martini in his Esemplare o sia saggio fondamentale pratico 
di contrappunto.” Unlike his predecessors, however, Florimo imbued this scheme with a strong 
teleological orientation, and an even stronger local bias. The argument underlying all four books 
by Florimo is that the modern school of Naples represents the culmination of Italian music his- 
tory, and consequently of music history in general. Despite its composite, and at times even 
plagiarizing, nature, Florimo's history was an influential achievement. But in more recent 
times the "schools" scheme no longer seems as convincing, and even the existence of a 
Neapolitan school has undergone a severe critique. 

The term Neapolitan school is ambiguous on several levels. It has been used with at least 
two distinct meanings, by Florimo himself and by other historians: the already mentioned 
Sigismondo, the Marquis of Villarosa, and Ruta, and the early twentieth-century historian and 
poet Salvatore di Giacomo (not to mention many lesser figures). The first meaning was the one 
used in this book: a continuous pedagogical tradition, developed in a specific locale, that made 
use of particular methods and developed its own corpus of theoretical and practical works. 
During the nineteenth century, a second meaning of the term Neapolitan school was superim- 
posed on the first and became generally acknowledged: a particular style of dramatic music that 
flourished in Naples and then become popular all over Europe, based on the model of Alessandro 
Scarlatti. The peculiarity of this style was a light, smooth, and gracious cantabile, and its his- 
torical mission would be to create a link between Baroque and Classical styles. 

Already in the 1960s, the notion of a Neapolitan school had become suspect, particularly 
because of its underlying evolutionism, and it was officially banned from musicological dis- 
course during a meeting of the International Musicological Society in New York in 1961.? Later 
on many musicologists, among them Francesco Degrada and Michael Robinson, argued that 
an operatic "Neapolitan" style never really existed, because they could discern nothing in the 
operas written in Naples in the early eighteenth century that distinguished them from other 
operas written elsewhere in Italy and Europe. Concerning the first meaning of school—the 
pedagogical sense—it has never been challenged, or even widely discussed. Recent studies, 
however, tend to confirm Florimo's idea of a distinct, coherent, and continuous Neapolitan 
school." And thanks to the studies of Reinhard Strohm on the circulation of Italian opera in 
Europe, the very idea of Neapolitan leadership in eighteenth-century opera (something differ- 
ent from the old idea of a Neapolitan style as being distinct from the Italian style) seems to have 
regained a place in the academy.” 
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A NEAPOLITAN OR ITALIAN SCHOOL? 


Very appropriately, Degrada has pointed out the political agenda that underlay the claims of 
Florimo and other nineteenth-century historians. They wanted to assert the rights of Naples to 
the dignity of a capital after the process of reunification, led by Northern forces, had reduced the 
former capital of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies to the condition of a local center. Yet one 
might wonder if there was some truth behind Florimo’s idea of separate Italian schools. In 
other words, was there something that made the “Roman” school different from the “Bolognese” 
in some concrete aspect, such as methods, concepts, teaching? Or, put another way, did the 
stylistic signification of this term, the adjective “Neapolitan,” not simply mean “Italian”? 

As a first response, it should be pointed out that during the eighteenth century no other 
Italian city had anything comparable to the four conservatori of Naples. In Venice too there 
existed four music schools (the ospedali), but nothing is known about their teaching methods in 
composition (see Chapter Five). Other Italian musical centers such as Padua and Bologna devel- 
oped their own theoretical and pedagogical traditions; in Padua the founder was Padre Francesco 
Antonio Vallotti (1697-1780) and in Bologna Padre Martini. But their influence was circum- 
scribed. And Rome never had conservatories before the foundation of the Musical Lyceum 
(1870) within the Accademia di Santa Cecilia. So the Neapolitan methods dominated practically 
every musical center in Italy until the third decade of the nineteenth century, when the newly 
founded Conservatory of Milan, supported by the music publishing company Ricordi, started a 
renovation of its teaching methods based largely on the model of the Paris conservatoire. 

Now, if we return to Florimo’s central claim—that the four conservatories in Naples devel- 
oped a doctrinal system (referred to as the Neapolitan school) that was unique and coherent, 
and was taught without interruption from Scarlatti’s time up to the late nineteenth century — 
and if we ask ourselves if this claim was true, we may answer positively. The Neapolitan school 
was not an invention of Florimo. It really existed, and its teaching approach was original, lasting 
more or less intact for at least two centuries.“ 

Given the diffusion of this school in Italy, then, would it not be more appropriate to speak 
of an Italian school, rather than of a Neapolitan? Yes, but then we might as well speak of a 
“European” school, since Neapolitan teachers and teaching methods circulated all over Europe; 
partimenti were used in Paris, Vienna, London, St. Petersburg, and elsewhere. In sum, the 
Neapolitan school had both a local and global dimension: local, because its methods originated 
in Naples, where the tradition was kept alive; and global, because its influence shaped the way 
music was imagined during the eighteenth century and beyond.” 


THE NEAPOLITAN CONSERVATORI: HISTORICAL OUTLINE 


The history of the Neapolitan conservatories runs without interruption from 1537 to the present 
day. This remarkable continuity is unique even in comparison with other Italian institutions, and 
it was a determining factor in the development and long survival of the partimento tradition.” 

The conservatori in Naples, as well as in other Italian cities, arose in the sixteenth century 
as charitable institutions with the purpose of giving shelter and some instruction to the 
homeless, and particularly to children (the name conservatorio comes from the verb conservare, 
“to preserve”). During the first half of the seventeenth century some conservatories specialized 
as music schools and began to accept, as paying boarders, students who wanted to become pro- 
fessional musicians. In Naples, four (later three) musical conservatories were simultaneously 
active for almost two centuries. This unique continuity allowed their teaching methods to be 
transmitted in oral form through generations of masters and students. 

For more than two centuries (1503-1707), Naples was a Spanish colony and was ruled by 
a series of viceroys who generally showed little interest in the citizens’ welfare. The number 
of abandoned children was usually high in large port cities such as Naples and Venice, 
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where prostitution abounded. It became more serious in Naples by the 1550s, when the fiscal 
policy of the Spanish government caused a huge immigration from the countryside and from 
minor centers to the capital of the kingdom. By the 1640s, the population, crowded into a 
restricted space, reached the astonishing number of more than three hundred thousand people. 
At the culmination of this process, a series of natural calamities and negative economic trends 
culminated in the Masaniello uprising (1647) and the plague of 1656, which wiped out no less 
than бо percent of the population.” 

Abandoned children were a social plague, and an object of both scandal and compassion for 
the pious citizens. These children were the victims of every sort of commerce and abuse— 
including sexual. The conservatories were a response, born out of the private piety of citizens to 
the apathy of the government. Their purpose was to 


give shelter, and educate according to the dictates of the good, and Holy Customs, as well 
as to teach in the Mechanical, or Liberal arts, those children who, owing to the indi- 
gence or the negligence of their parents, were abandoned, and went begging, roving 
through the streets of this City, with so much injury to their Innocence, and triumph 
of Scandal, that by the frailty of the childish gender, and the distress of hunger—the 
evil’s worst adviser—they were easily seduced by the wickedness of vicious men, and 
thrown down the abyss of the most disgusting vices, and the most corrupt habits.“ 


In Venice the conservatories developed even earlier, during the fifteenth century. They were 
known as ospedali and offered hospitality to marginalized segments of the population such as 
orphans, beggars, the elderly or the sick, and those with incurable diseases. Unlike in Naples, 
where only male children (including castrati) were accepted, the largest part of the population 
in Venetian ospedali was female; more significantly, only female orphans were instructed in 
music. This happened because male orphans were discharged and sent to work at the age of 
fourteen, while girls were allowed to stay longer until they married or took monastic vows, or 
even until death. Thus music making in the Venice ospedali did not result in professional 
careers; instead it constituted a glamorous form of publicity for the institutions themselves. 
There is no evidence of any relevant teaching in composition at the Venetian ospedali; they 
specialized in instrumental instruction.” 

Institutions similar to the Neapolitan conservatories also developed in other Italian cities such 
as Palermo, where at the beginning of the seventeenth century there was established a ricovero 
per fanciulli vaganti (shelter for roaming children); and Parma, where much later (1818) a music 
school was added to the orphanage of the artigianelli (young craftsmen). The above-mentioned 
institutions developed later into music schools, but many other conservatories did not. 

What subjects were taught in the (nonmusical) conservatories? Obviously, the “roaming 
children” could not be educated in the liberal arts or sciences as they were not members of the 
ruling classes. Instead they learned trades, becoming tailors, hatters, shoemakers, goldsmiths, 
cabinetmakers, and so forth. In short, they were taught any kind of practical instruction from 
which they could make a living. Only later did music became the primary subject of instruction 
in some conservatories—in Naples, Palermo, and Venice—while others continued to instruct 
children in practical trades. 

During the second half of the sixteenth century, some Neapolitan orphanages decided to 
specialize in music teaching. One of the earliest to do so, the Santa Casa dell’Annunziata— 
which taught girls as well as boys—closed at the beginning of the eighteenth century. At another 
institution, the Conservatorio di San Gennaro dei Poveri, music was taught for only thirty years, 
from 1670 to 1702.29 Other conservatori lasted longer and gained tremendous fame as schools 
of music. These four conservatories were Santa Maria di Loreto (established 1537), Sant’Onofrio 
a Capuana (established 1578), La Pietà dei Turchini (established 1583) and I Poveri di Gesù 
Cristo (established 1599). Figure 4.1 shows the area in which the conservatories rose in a 
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FIGURE 4.1 Alessandro Baratta, Fidelissimae urbis neapolitanae cum omnibus viis accurata et nova delineatio aedita іп 
lucem ab Alexandro Baratta MDCXXVIIII (copperplate, Naples: 1629): detail. Collezione Intesa Sanpaolo, Napoli: 
Galleria di Palazzo Zevallos Stigliano. Reproduced by permission of Intesa Sanpaolo. 


celebrated early seventeenth-century map. In addition, music was taught privately in religious 
seminaries and in other institutions such as the huge Reale Albergo dei Poveri (the Royal 
Poorhouse, from 1792), in the Collegio di musica delle donzelle (Young Women's Music 
College, from 1806), and elsewhere.” 

The changes in the social and political context, and in the nature of the conservatories 
themselves (from institutions of charity into professional music schools), led to a drastic reor- 
ganization during the eighteenth century. As early as 1743, the Poveri di Gesù Cristo ceased all 
activities, while in 1797 the building housing Santa Maria di Loreto was transformed into a 
military hospital. After the French occupation of Naples (1806), Giuseppe Bonaparte began 
a general reformation of the music schools. The two surviving conservatories, Santa Maria 
della Pietà dei Turchini and Sant'Onofrio, merged into a new school, the Real Collegio di 
Musica (Royal College of Music, 1807), which was temporarily housed in the ancient seat 
of Santa Maria dei Turchini. In 1826 the Real Collegio moved to the former monastery of 
San Pietro a Majella, where it still stands today. Finally, in 1889 it took its current name of the 
Conservatorio di San Pietro a Majella. 

Documentary evidence does not survive equally for the four conservatories. Since the end 
of World War II the documents in the archives of the San Pietro a Majella conservatory have 
been unavailable for study, and only recently have the archives been reorganized and made 
available to researchers. The earliest accounts, and particularly the substantial historical works 
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by Florimo and Di Giacomo, have an anecdotal character (even though Di Giacomo 15 by far 
more documented than Florimo). They reported, as Hanns-Bertold Dietz put it, “without any 
critical discernment, facts, rumors, and conjectures.” More recently new documents have sur- 
faced that allow scholars to investigate the history of the Neapolitan conservatories more thor- 
oughly. However, a comprehensive and document-based history of the Neapolitan conservatories 
is still needed.?4 The account that follows does not intend to be an original, primary historical 
contribution, but only to put the partimento tradition in its proper context. In doing so, I will 
integrate and correct the standard narratives by Villarosa, Florimo, and Di Giacomo with more 
recent contributions. 


SANTA MARIA DI LORETO 


In 1537 the apostolic protonotary Giovanni di Tappia formally established an orphan shelter 
created by a Mastro Francesco, artisan and Franciscan tertiary brother. The orphanage was 
close to the church of Santa Maria in the borough of Loreto, a group of houses between the 
Aragonese walls and the sea, not far from Porta Capuana (Capuan Gate). From 1565 the insti- 
tute was ruled by the congregation of the Somaschi fathers, and in 1663 the institute hosted 
four hundred orphans, who partly lived on charity and partly were sent to serve their apprentice- 
ships with various artisans. Soon music become part of the life in the conservatory. Payments 
for musicians are recorded from 1545 to 1549, and for a maestro di cappella from 1633. The first 
major figure in the history of the Loreto conservatory was Francesco Provenzale, who held the 
position of maestro di cappella from 1663 to 1675. 

Under Provenzale, Santa Maria di Loreto soon became the leading music school in Naples, 
and by 1667 the number of students reached the number of 150. At this point the governors 
decided to limit the number of boarders to a maximum of 150, and to increase the annual fee 
for paying students to the considerable sum of 30 ducats (the honorarium of Provenzale was 
only 12 ducats a year, even though he certainly had other incomes).”5 

With Provenzale, another distinctive feature of the Naples conservatories becomes institu- 
tionalized: the vicemaestro or secondo maestro, who in addition to supporting the primo mae- 
stro in teaching composition and partimento also taught singing. Even so, the duties of a 
maestro di cappella must still have been very heavy because many distinguished musicians had 
a difficult (to say the least) relationship with their teaching appointment, perhaps also due to the 
low salary. A prominent master such as Cataldo Amodei left his position in 1689, only two 
years after his appointment. His successor, Alessandro Scarlatti, though assisted by his second 
maestro Nicola Acerbo, remained for only two months, from February to April 1689. After 
Scarlatti, many other remarkable musicians taught at Santa Maria di Loreto: Gaetano Veneziano 
(primo maestro, 1695-1716), Francesco Mancini (primo maestro, 1720-1735), and Giovanni 
Veneziano (secondo maestro, 1716-1742). But when the governors again decided in 1739 to hire 
the famous opera composer Nicola Porpora, the problem arose once more. Two years later, in 
1741, Porpora left for Venice, and the next year his position fell vacant." In 1742 the position 
was offered to a musician who had never attempted an operatic career but nevertheless had 
gained immense fame in Europe as the greatest “harmonist” and teacher of his time, Francesco 
Durante. He kept the position until his death in 1755 (the position of secondo maestro fell to 
Pietro Antonio Gallo). Rumors of Porpora’s return prevented appointment of an authoritative 
primo maestro; Porpora actually returned in 1760 and was appointed primo maestro straordi- 
nario (adjunct primo maestro) alongside Gennaro Manna, but he resigned once more in 1761. 
His successor was Gallo as primo maestro, assisted by Antonio Sacchini, who left for Venice in 
1763. Sacchini’s position was taken by a musician who would go on to become a major figure 
as a teacher, Fedele Fenaroli. At the death of Gallo, in 1777, Fenaroli become primo maestro, 
assisted by Saverio Valente as secondo maestro. Fenaroli was also the last primo maestro in the 
history of Santa Maria di Loreto. 
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Starting around 1750, increasing political interference from the royal court in the adminis- 
tration of Santa Maria di Loreto led music teaching into a general decline. Plans for transforma- 
tion of the old conservatory into a penitentiary or a technical school were being submitted to 
King Charles ІП of Spain. Later, Bernardo Tanucci, the powerful secretary of state and regent 
for the boy king Ferdinand IV, ordered the governors of Loreto to allocate gratis places for a 
great number of older boys who had no interest in music, from other orphanages. These policies 
led to a progressive decline in the number of students, and an increasing shortage of income, 
until in 1797 King Ferdinand IV ordered the almost empty Loreto to be closed and the building 
transformed into a military hospital. The remaining teachers and student joined their few sur- 
viving colleagues at Sant'Onofrio, and the resulting new school was called the Conservatorio di 
Loreto a Capuana.” This school lasted ten years, until Giuseppe Bonaparte ordered its unifica- 
tion with la Pietà dei Turchini. On January 1, 1807, teachers and students of Loreto a Capuana 
moved to La Pietà, but by December 1808 they had moved again to the former monastery of 
San Sebastiano. The resulting institution took the name of Real Collegio di Musica. Among the 
last of the Loreto students was Vincenzo Lavigna, future teacher of Giuseppe Verdi. 

The building that housed Santa Maria di Loreto was destroyed by Allied bombs during 
World War II. The uniform of the boarders was entirely white—cassock (sottana), long robe 
(zimarra), and cap—but during public performances they wore black. 


| POVERI DI GESU CRISTO 


In the last decade of the sixteenth century, Marcello Fossataro, a Franciscan tertiary brother and 
native of Calabria, went through the streets of Naples taking in orphans and poor children. 
He housed them in a rented shelter and went around begging for the “poveri di Gesu Cristo” 
(the poor ones of Jesus Christ). In 1599 the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples Alfonso Gesualdo 
set forth his Constitutiones et ordinationes conservatoris pauperum derelictorum, and in 1602 he 
took the new conservatory under his protection.?? During its entire existence, the Poveri was the 
only one of the four conservatories to be directly controlled by the Archbishop of Naples. In 
1620 the Poveri di Gesù Cristo housed fifty-eight inhabitants and had by then acquired a con- 
siderable amount of real estate. The first music teacher seems to have been Giovanni Giacomo 
de Antiquis (from 1606 to 1608). There are no other records of musical activity until 1633, 
when four maestri (Francesco Rufolo, Marco Antonio d’Antonino, and Francesco and Giacomo 
Anzeloni) are mentioned in a document by Cardinal Francesco Boncompagni.3° According to 
Di Giacomo, in 1676 the brothers Rocco and Gaetano Greco are mentioned in the libri dei conti 
as boarders. Later, in 1695, Gaetano become primo maestro, keeping the position until 1728. 
The Grecos are among the first Neapolitan maestri whose partimenti have survived. 

As with the other conservatories, music supplied the institution with a regular income. The 
figliuoli (“boys”; this was the way conservatory students were addressed) often performed during 
sacred ceremonies such as masses, vespers, and processions, and at private and secular festivi- 
ties (for example, during carnival). In 1644 these activities yielded for the Poveri di Gest: Cristo 
an annual income of r,ooo ducats, and an impressive number of musical duties are listed in a 
document dated 1680. The most remarkable figliuolo in the history of the Poveri was undoubt- 
edly Giovanni Battista Pergolesi, who was in the school between 1720 and 1725 and studied 
under Gaetano Greco, Leonardo Vinci, and Durante. 

During the third decade of the eighteenth century, the Poveri suffered serious problems due to 
the hostility of the powerful Filippini congregation and disorder among the boarders. The ensuing 
harsh repression caused the death of one boarder and expulsion of many others. In 1743 the Poveri 
was closed, and the remaining residents were scattered among the other three conservatories. 

The Poveri di Gest: Cristo was housed in the church and cloister of Santa Maria della 
Colonna (which still exists and whose current address is Piazza Gerolomini 282). The uniform 
of the boarders was red sottana, long blue zimarra, and blue cap. 
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SANT'ONOFRIO A CAPUANA 


In 1578 Cardinal Alfonso Gesualdo (the composer's uncle) established a confraternity called the 
Compagnia dei Bianchi in the church of Sant'Onofrio. The members were cloth and wool dealers 
and manufacturers, a business in which Naples occupied a central position. The principal aim 
of the brotherhood was to supply mutual assistance to their members and their families. Very 
soon the Compagnia began giving assistance to foundlings to start them in the cloth and wool 
trade. The first evidence of musical instruction is found no earlier than the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. In 1653 one maestro di cappella was in service in Sant'Onofrio and taught eleven 
paying students. After having suffered much damage during the Masaniello rebellion and 
plague, Sant’Onofrio’s administration was taken over by the Scolopi fathers іп 1669. Under their 
rule the number of boarders rose again, and the endowment of the conservatory increased. 
Sant'Onofrio excelled in drammi sacri, which they often performed in the church of the Girolamini. 

Some of the more renowned Neapolitan composers studied at Sant'Onofrio, including 
Nicola Fago, Nicola Porpora, Francesco Feo, Leonardo Leo, Francesco Durante, Carlo Cotumacci, 
and Giacomo Insanguine. Among the most important of the later generation of students were 
Niccolò Jommelli, Niccolò Piccinni, and Giovanni Paisiello. In 1770 Charles Burney paid a visit 
to Sant’Onofrio and recorded his impressions in a well-known passage of his Musical Voyage in 
Italy.» In 1795 the last primo maestro, Insanguine, died, and two years later Sant'Onofrio 
merged with Santa Maria di Loreto. 

Sant’Onofrio was located on the northern side of Castel Capuano, on the corner with the 
Via Carbonara. The building still exists, and is currently the headquarters of the local police 
station. The address is Piazza Enrico De Nicola 35.4 The uniform of the figliuoli was white 
cassock, long gray robe, and brown cap. 


SANTA MARIA DELLA PIETA DEI TURCHINI 


Around 1573 a number of pious citizens gathered in the small church of the Incoronatella in Rua 
Catalana, where they founded a brotherhood called “dei Bianchi di Santa Maria dell’Incoronatella.” 
In 1583 they began taking in, hosting, and instructing abandoned children, dressing them in a 
turquoise uniform (hence the name “turchini”). In 1584 the new regulations were sent for approval 
to King Philip II of Spain, who placed the conservatory under his personal protection. Soon the 
number of figliuoli increased, and a new building became a necessity. So in 1595 the conservatory 
moved to the newly built church and hospital of Santa Maria della Pieta dei Turchini. 

Thanks to the generous gifts, good administration, and protection of King Philip II, the 
newly founded institute soon became the richest and best organized of all four conservatories, 
providing its boys with the highest standards of instruction and welfare. Musical teaching began 
in 1615 with Lelio d’Urso, followed by maestro di cappella Giovanni Maria Sabino in 1622. 
The Pieta dei Turchini also suffered from the Masaniello rebellion that took place in Naples in 
midcentury, from the catastrophic explosion of a nearby powder magazine, and from the plague 
of 1656. Thanks to the generosity of Gaspar Roemer, a Dutch merchant who miraculously 
survived the plague, the activity of La Pieta resumed, this time entirely devoted to music. 

The Pieta dei Turchini could boast a more impressive roster of teachers and alumni than any 
other conservatory in Naples. The maestri di cappella include Provenzale (from 1673 to 1701), 
Nicola Fago (from 1705 to 1740), Leonardo Leo (from 1741 to 1744), Lorenzo Fago (from 1744 to 
1794), Nicola Sala (from 1793 to 1799), and Giacomo Tritto (from 1799 to 1800). Among the sec- 
ondi maestri were Giovan Gualberto Brunetti (from 1745 to 1754), Gerolamo Abos (1754 to 1759), 
and Pasquale Cafaro (1759 to 1787). Many of the Pieta maestri studied there (Cafaro, Sala, Tritto), 
and other alumni, such as Angelo Tarchi and Gaspare Spontini, gained fame outside the school. 

When Burney visited the Pieta dei Turchini in 1770, the standards of the school were already 
declining, and twenty years later, in 1790, King Ferdinand IV designated a representative whose 
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task was to bring order to the conservatory. His choice fell оп Saverio Mattei (1742-1795), one 
of the leading figures of the Neapolitan enlightenment, who had the special merit of founding 
the conservatory library. 

The conservatory was also involved in the tragic events of the Neapolitan Republic (1799) and 
in the ferocious Bourbon repression that followed. Although the governors remained faithful to 
the monarchy, a group of students set up a revolutionary committee. Among this group was 
Spontini, who was eventually forced to flee together with a number of fellow students. In these 
turbulent years, the number of students continued to drop, and during the second French inter- 
regnum (the so-called Murat period, 1806-1815) the state counselor, Giuseppe Capecelatro, sug- 
gested to Giuseppe Bonaparte that he merge the two surviving conservatories into one, the Real 
Collegio di Musica, under the guidance of a triumvirate comprising Paisiello, Fenaroli, and Tritto. 
In the beginning, the Real Collegio was housed in the old seat of La Pietà dei Turchini; then, in 
1808, it moved into the Monastero delle Dame (Monastery of the Ladies) of San Sebastiano. Still 
later, in 1826, the Collegio moved to the monastery of the Celestini fathers of San Pietro a Majella, 
where it still exists under the name of the Conservatorio di musica San Pietro a Majella. 

The uniform of the boarders was entirely dark turquoise: sottana, zimarra, and cap. 

The original location of the Pietà dei Turchini still exists: alongside the church of La Pietà 
dei Turchini, one can see the building that hosted the conservatory at Via Medina numbers 13, 
17 and 21, and at Via San Bartolomeo 63. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE LIBRARY 


In 1790 Saverio Mattei (not to be confused with the Bolognese composer and theorist Stanislao 
Mattei) was appointed by King Ferdinand IV to the position of supervisor of Santa Maria della 
Pietà dei Turchini. Very soon he realized that the condition of the conservatory was far from 
satisfactory, and in three official reports (1791, 1793, and 1795) he related to the king the miser- 
able state of the boarders and of the instruction. More specifically, he lamented that the teach- 
ers, instead of giving their students the works of Steffani, Carapella, Marcello, Lotti, Scarlatti, 
Leo, and Durante, allowed them to sing “pretty rondeaux and canons in the French guitar 
style." Mattei identified the principal cause of the decline as being the impossibility of obtain- 
ing the works of "classical composers of sacred and secular music," and in his last report (1795) 
he informed the king that he had already established a library at la Pietà, with donations from 
himself and from the dilettante Giuseppe Sigismondo. 

The king apparently approved of Mattei's enterprise, since the third donation in the library's 
history, shortly after its official establishment, came from his wife, Queen Maria Carolina. He 
also gave a decisive contribution to the library with a royal ordinance (1795) that compelled com- 
posers and impresarios to give the library a copy of all works staged in the kingdom. The library 
continued to grow during the nineteenth century thanks to acquisition of private libraries. 

The first official librarian was Sigismondo, an amateur musician and enthusiastic biblio- 
phile, who held this office from 1795 (officially only from 1808) up to his death in 1826.5 
Sigismondo's successor was Florimo, who held the position for more than sixty years, from 
1826 to 1888. Under Florimo's direction the library found its permanent location in the 
Conservatorio di musica San Pietro a Majella. He expanded both the collections (including a 
museum of musical instruments) and the number of rooms allocated to the library. The imme- 
diate successors of Florimo's prestigious reign (Rocco Pagliara, 1589-1913; Fausto Torrefranca, 
1915-1923) left no comparable signs of their passage. Torrefranca's successor, Guido Gasperini 
(librarian from 1924 to 1935), was the president of the first Italian musicological society 
(Associazione dei Musicologi Italiani); he compiled the first comprehensive catalogue of the 
library?? In the meantime, Francesco Cilea, the director of the Conservatorio, managed to 
obtain funds from the ministry for construction of new rooms. Other influential librarians were 
Ugo Sesini (1939-1942), and Anna Mondolfi (1948-1976). 
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DAILY LIFE IN THE CONSERVATORIES 


The conservatories were not strictly religious institutions. Except for the Poveri di Gesü Cristo, 
which was controlled by the archbishop, administration of the other three conservatories was 
under a board of lay governors, chaired by a provost (rettore). Priests taught the humanities, and 
the first maestri di cappella were priests too. But from the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, music teaching was generally carried out by laymen. The highest authority in all musical 
fields was the primo maestro, or maestro di cappella. His duties included teaching, composing 
wotks to be performed by the conservatory, and supervising the other professors of lesser rank. 
At the Loreto conservatory the primo maestro had to teach a two-hour class every day, in three 
subjects: singing, keyboard performance, and counterpoint.*° 

The primo maestro was assisted by the secondo maestro, who also had to compose the 
same amount of music as the first maestro, and teach singing and keyboard performance. He 
did not, however, usually teach counterpoint or composition. In unusual circumstances, a third 
maestro could support the first two, and in those cases he usually taught partimento, leaving 
the first master the classes of counterpoint and free composition, and the second the singing 
class. On a lower level were the instrumental teachers. A very special institution was that of the 
mastricielli, a Neapolitan word meaning “young masters”; their role will be discussed in the next 
chapter. Children were usually admitted between the ages of eight and ten, sometimes even 
later, up to fourteen. They usually remained in the conservatory until they were twenty-two. On 
their admittance to the conservatory they were required to commit themselves, before a notary, 
to remain in that institution for a number of years, usually between eight and ten. This commit- 
ment was doubly favorable, for the students, who could secure a long and continuous period of 
teaching, and for the conservatory, which could rely on a sufficient number of musicians for its 
most rewarding activities. Starting around 1630, the conservatoires began accepting paying 
students, many of them coming from the periphery of the kingdom (especially from the south- 
eastern region of Apulia) and some from abroad.* These students had to pay an annual fee and 
sign a contract in which they pledged to stay for a set number of years, usually ten. 

A conservatory student’s day followed a strict set of rules, similar in a way to ап ecclesiasti- 
cal seminary. Three of the rulebooks relating to the Turchini conservatory exist in print, and 
sets of rules have been discovered by Michael Robinson in the governor’s documents of Santa 
Maria di Loreto. The most detailed statute is perhaps one that was seen and extensively quoted 
by Florimo, was subsequently lost, and has now been found again during the recent reordering 
of the archive at San Pietro a Majella. It is a manuscript with a printed title page and contains 
the regulations for the Pietà dei Turchini for the year 1746. Another statute concerning the 
Poveri di Gesù Cristo has been recently found and published by Rosa Cafiero.4 The following 
detailed (and sometimes appalling) account of the daily life at La Pietà dei Turchini together is 
drawn from the Regole for the year 1769. 

As soon as they were woken, the boarders had to address their minds to God and make the 
sign of the cross. The prefect (a priest) accompanied their dressing with the psalm Laudate pueri 
Dominum, sung alternatim by half of the figliuoli, while the rest answered with another psalm, 
Miserere mei domine. Immediately after, the boys went to the oratory, where they spent fifteen 
minutes in orazioni mentali (mental prayers), another fifteen minutes in loud voice prayers and 
litanies, and listening to the Mass in ginocchioni (on their knees). 

This was followed by two hours of school exercises, opening with the singing of the Veni 
creator spiritus, and closing with Tu autem Domine. At the end of these two hours, the boys 
returned to their dormitory and began their individual study. Every student practiced an instru- 
ment, or voice, close to his bed, and all together in the same room. After individual practice the 
students went to their teachers for individual lessons, followed by the reading of the third part 
of the rosary. Finally, the boarders had their meal in the refectory, accompanied by the reading 
of a book of spiritual edification from the pulpit. At the end of the meal they were led back to 
the dormitory for half an hour of recreation and one hour's sleep. 
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In the afternoon the students attended a class of grammar, and after that they were at the 
disposal of the maestro di cappella for rehearsals or performances of ensemble music. Then 
followed a class in sacred history, another visit to the church (with recitation of the litanies), half 
an hour of recreation, and supper. Before returning to the dormitory for sleep, a last return to 
the oratory was necessary for examination of the conscience and for evening prayers. 


MUSICAL DUTIES 


The bursting musical life in eighteenth-century Naples offered countless opportunities to musi- 
cians at every stage of a career, including students.4° Тһе figliuoli did indeed help to support the 
conservatories. The numerous congregations that existed in Naples and in the surrounding 
centers—according to Giovanni Bono, in the year after the Council of Trent they exceeded the 
astounding number of three thousand—regularly asked the conservatories to supply groups of 
boys for liturgical services, processions, funerals, and secular events.” Younger children usu- 
ally served the Mass in several churches around the city and took part in the funerals of children 
as angiolilli (little angels).4 As soon as they were able to sing in an ensemble, they took part in 
paranze; these were small groups or companies of singers who performed in ceremonies, 
masses, funerals, or private houses. Still older students took part in great number in the flotte 
or flottole (“fleets”), large choirs that sang at the processions of the saints in important festivities 
or in theaters. During the solemn festivity of San Gennaro, the figliuoli played the corrente. 
Despite its name, the corrente actually was a sinfonia concertante composed by the best violin 
student, performed during the procession by walking musicians (hence the name).*? 

Rivalry among conservatories was fierce. During the eighteenth century, students from the 
conservatories would once a year in turn have compositions performed for nine consecutive 
days in the church of San Francesco di Paola, and during the carnival each conservatory offered 
a season with opera buffa, intermezzi, and oratorios composed by the students. Public perfor- 
mances were held in high esteem by the authorities. The "Regole e statuti del Real Conservatorio 
della Pietà dei Torchini da osservarsi dalli ministri, maestri, alunni e serventi" (1746) ordered 
that "every Saturday evening . . . the flottole and the corrente must be rehearsed, which all stu- 
dents must attend, including those who attend the harpsichord class, who must sing or play like 
the others. For this reason, those who study harpsichord, or double bass, must also sing, or play 
some other instrument, in order to serve the paranze.”5° 

An excess of musical activity, however, could also be disruptive to the conservatories' 
ordered life. Theaters—and above all the royal opera house, the San Carlo—were eager to have 
boys performing choruses in the operas they were staging. Unfortunately, participation of large 
masses of students in operatic performances and rehearsals very often had catastrophic conse- 
quences for both the scholastic progress and the behavior of the boarders. In 1759 the governors 
of the Pietà dei Turchini sent a petition to the king asking him to limit the involvement of the 
boys at San Carlo because of the serious disruption of their learning. They added, “The above 
mentioned disorders are accompanied by very serious and irreparable inconveniences: the fig- 
liuoli become acquainted with the women who sing and dance in the theater, then bring other 
figliuoli along [to the theatre] with them, and all this results in weakening of morals."* 


MODESTY AND BEHAVIOR OF THE FIGLIUOLI 


Discipline was a constant concern of the provosts, who did everything they could to create a 
repressive and sexophobic ambience.* Boarders could be banished from La Pietà dei Turchini 
for no less than fourteen reasons, among them scandals, lack of respect toward superiors, dis- 
obedience, backbiting, absenteeism, wearing weapons, rousing riots, gambling, swearing, 
and “visiting figliuoli in other dorms." The sense of misdeeds in this list is somewhat attenu- 
ated by frequent use of adverbs such as "often" or “many times," which leads us to think that 
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application of these rules was rather elastic. An interesting paragraph concerns dress. The offi- 
cial uniform of La Pietà, as with those of the other conservatories, was ecclesiastical. One rule 
explicitly forbade any other garments, such as laces, ribbons, red heels, gold or silver buttons, 
cockades on the hat, rings, muffs, silver or pinchbeck buckles, in sum, everything that could 
“denote worldly vanity, rather than conservatorial modesty."» 

The almost monastic severity of these rules notwithstanding, the boarders must not have 
behaved in a model fashion, even in the solemn ceremonies. Another rule specified that, when 
performing music during religious services, the boys should not “chatter with fellows, laugh, 
kiss the hands of those in the church, hold flowers in their hands, look around the church”; nor 
may they “scribble with ink, or carve with iron tools their names on the walls of the choir, or on 
the boards of the organ, or on the stalls,” or eat or drink in the orchestra. 

Another occasion for disorder must have been when they met the figliuoli of another con- 
servatory. Rivalry among students of the conservatories was very strong, such as between 
Loretani (students of Santa Maria di Loreto) and Pietatisti (students of Pietà dei Turchini); one 
paragraph orders that “when [the boys] go to paranze or funerals where figliuoli from another 
conservatory also take part, they shall not join them, nor part from their fellows; nor shall they 
rise them to fight.”55 

Problems often arose between ordinary boarders and the castrati. About a fifth of the stu- 
dents were castrati, or “scogliati.” They lived in a separate dorm in the upper floor, had better food, 
and generally enjoyed a better quality of life than the other boys. The separate life that the castrati 
led would often cause quarrels. In 1782 the figliuoli of La Pietà dei Turchini refused to touch the 
bread served by the castrati and left the refectory. Under threat, the castrati ran away from the 
conservatory. The protest continued until all of them, castrati and integri, were sent to jail.5° 
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CONSERVATORIES 


The context in which the partimento tradition developed was in some respects quite unique. 
For more than two centuries, starting from the early seventeenth century, the four Neapolitan 
conservatories offered professional musical instruction founded on an original, continuous, 
and coherent tradition. The tradition was based on teaching methods that had taken a specific 
form even by the beginning of the eighteenth century, a form that endured more or less intact 
at least until the first half of the nineteenth century. The survival of the Neapolitan teaching 
tradition for such a long a time was made possible by an uninterrupted chain of teachers 
and students. The Neapolitan system favored selection of teachers from the inside, and only 
exceptionally did it allow “external” musicians to teach in the conservatories.’ In doing so, 
it facilitated oral transmission of knowledge from one generation to another. Selection of future 
teachers began early, during their school career, when the best students of the advanced courses 
were offered part-time work as “young masters" (mastricielli). The other side of the coin was 
that this system, however glorious, become more and more circumscribed within its borders, 
and closed to outside influences; in a word, it become self-referential. This condition, which 
mirrored the growing isolation of Naples as a cultural center during the last years of the Kingdom 
of Naples, was the main reason for the ultimate decline of a school that the Milanese critic 
Alberto Mazzuccato in 1858 ironically compared to the "Celestial Empire."? 


LESSONS AND PRIVATE STUDY 


The instruction was essentially based on two pillars—music and grammar— but included also 
Latin, religion, and, until the beginning of the eighteenth century, rhetoric? The students were 
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divided into classes: Elements and Solfëge, Singing, Partimento and Composition, Strings, 
Brasses,and Woodwind. The maestri would teach every day, some in the morning, others in the 
afternoon; their arrival was announced by the ringing of a bell. As soon as the more advanced 
students heard the bell, they were immediately required to present themselves to the master, 
kiss his hand, and show him their exercise pad (cartella). After the public lecture, which they 
listened to in silence, they would тенге to a separate room for study and correction. Younger 
students did not have separate rooms; they practiced in a large room all together. This method, 
the audible result of which was a sort of white noise, left visitors astonished but apparently gave 
good results because it forced the students to concentrate on their work. 


MUTUAL TEACHING 


European travelers who visited Naples were often disconcerted by the habits and didactic meth- 
ods of the conservatori. In an often-quoted report of his visit to Sant'Onofrio on October 31, 
1770, Burney paints а grim picture of the boarders’ discipline and the efficacy of their practice 
habits. What was more shocking for the visitors was the way the students practiced together: 


Wednesday, October 31. This morning I went with young Oliver to his Conservatorio of 
St. Onofrio, and visited all the rooms where the boys practise, sleep, and eat. On the first 
flight of stairs was a trumpeter, screaming upon his instrument till he was ready to 
burst; on the second was a french-horn, bellowing in the same manner. In the common 
practising room there was a Dutch concert, consisting of seven or eight harpsichords, 
more than as many violins, and several voices, all performing different things, and in 
different keys: other boys were writing in the same room; but it being holiday time, 
many were absent who usually study and practise there together. The jumbling them all 
together in this manner may be convenient for the house, and may teach the boys to 
attend to their own parts with firmness, whatever else may be going forward at the same 
time; it may likewise give them force, by obliging them to play loud in order to hear 
themselves; but in the midst of such jargon, and continued dissonance, it is wholly 
impossible to give any kind of polish or finishing to their performance; hence the slov- 
enly coarseness so remarkable in their public exhibitions; and the total want of taste, 
neatness, and expression in all these young musicians, till they have acquired them 
elsewhere. The beds, which are in the same room, serve for seats to the harpsichords 
and other instruments. Out of thirty or forty boys who were practising, I could discover 
but two that were playing the same piece: some of those who were practising on the 
violin seemed to have a great deal of hand. The violoncellos practise in another room: 
and the flutes, hautbois, and other wind instruments, in a third, except the trumpets 
and horns, which are obliged to fag, either on the stairs, or on the top of the house.* 


In his otherwise detailed and accurate report, Burney failed to notice that only the younger 
students practiced in common rooms while the older ones had separate rooms for their study. 
This happened as a consequence of an institution that was characteristic of Neapolitan teaching, 
and that could explain the (otherwise meaningless) methods of La Pieta: the mastricielli. 
Mastricielli (or young masters) were advanced students who had applied for a part-time teaching 
position. After severe selection before a committee composed of the dean and all the teachers 
together, the winners earned the title of mastriciello and could instruct the younger figliuoli.’ 
The system thus had a pyramid structure. At the top was the primo maestro, who coordi- 
nated all other maestri. The maestri taught only the advanced students, and from them a 
number of mastricielli were selected who taught the greater mass of junior classes. This method 
was referred to as enseignment mutuel by the Neapolitan етісте Emanuele Imbimbo, and after 
him, translated as “mutuo insegnamento” by Florimo and Di Сіасото.° The term, however, 
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was developed in England by Andrew Bell (1735-1832) and Joseph Lancaster (1778-1838) under 
the names “mutual instruction” or “monitoral system.” Florimo describes in detail how this 
method was being used in the Neapolitan conservatories: 


One could ask how a single teacher for composition and one for singing could teach 
two hundred people . . .! Though not everybody was suited to these most interesting 
parts of music, for which the school of Naples rose to the highest fame, nonetheless— 
for the two thirds who devoted themselves to these studies—here is how they did it. 
The maestro chose four or five students among the cleverest, and taught them with the 
utmost accuracy, one by one, in the presence of all, the daily lesson. When he had fin- 
ished explaining it, each of the students who had attended the lesson passed it on to 
four or five students junior to him, who did the same with still more junior students, 
so that the lesson spread until it reached the beginner. Among the noteworthy advan- 
tages of this method of mutual instruction, the greatest was perhaps that at the same 
time as the students became familiar with the art of music, they learned how to teach 
others, and the principles of the art thus learned and taught at the same time, remained 
so engraved in their minds that they would never forget them, and almost without real- 
izing it they built themselves a method of teaching that, once they abandoned the 
conservatory, they put in practice during their profession as teachers.’ 


According to Florimo, freshmen were not allowed to touch any instrument. In fact, he says 
the oldest saying of the conservatories was chi canta suona (“If you can sing, you can also play”). 
An amusing document in the Naples library validates Florimo’s assertion. In a manuscript 
whose lengthy title begins with Madricale musicale profittevole, by Saverio Valente, there is a 
“Canonetto a 4 voci all’Infinito. In subdiapente” whose text says: “Se tu non canti nó non son- 
erai mai nó no” (“If you cannot sing, no, you'll never play, no no”; Example 5.1). According to 
the “sing first” principle, the figlioli began their musical instruction simply with solfeggio, at 
first only parlato (speaking) then cantato (singing), soli or in ensembles. Only when they showed 
perfect intonation and flexibility in singing were they allowed to choose an instrument. 
Meanwhile, all students were required to learn the rudiments of music writing by copying their 
lessons and those of the other students. 


SYLLABUS 


According to Burney, the fame of the Neapolitan conservatories was due mainly to the excel- 
lence of their composition teaching. The instructional method on this subject was based on two 
pillars: partimento and counterpoint. Since the latter term covered a large spectrum of mean- 
ings, the two disciplines differed essentially in the fact that the first was improvised and the 
second was written. There was a certain divergence of opinion concerning counterpoint among 
the Neapolitan school. For example, Leo championed a stricter counterpoint, close to the Fuxian 
approach (based on a cantus firmus, and with a rhythmic subdivision similar to the five spe- 
cies), while Durante favored a more rhythmically flexible, harmonically oriented style. Other 
options were scale-based counterpoint (using scales instead of a cantus firmus), a solution 
adopted by the Bolognese Padre Stanislao Mattei and by Nicola Sala, and various other compro- 
mises between the species approach and the Rule of the Octave. Toward the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, however, a standard method emerged, based more on Durante’s approach than 
on Leo’s. According to this method, the study of elementary counterpoint began with a series of 
cadenze. Different from the modern concept of cadence, the cadenze were a minimal tonal 
structure composed with an opening tonic, a central dominant, and a closing tonic. This ele- 
mentary, Ursatz-like structure was further elaborated with a series of diminutions of increasing 
complexity in both the upper voices and in the bass itself (Example 5.2 shows a selection from 
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EXAMPLE 5.1 Saverio Valente, “Short infinite canon in four voices in subdiapason” (at the lower octave). © 
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TEACHING METHODS IN THE NEAPOLITAN CONSERVATORIES 


EXAMPLE 5.2 Vincenzo Lavigna: exercises of diminution based on the Cadenza semplice (1791) from manuscript 


Noseda Th.c. 117 in the library of the conservatory of Milan (selection). 
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a large series of diminutions on the cadenza semplice written by Vincenzo Lavigna, a student of 
Fenaroli and teacher of Giuseppe Verdi, during his training at the conservatory of Naples). 
Afterward, the same kind of elaboration was applied to scales and to bass motions—diatonic, 
chromatic, and sequential.° Once the bass schemata were exhausted, the teacher asked the stu- 
dents to write disposizioni (elaborations written as a multiple-staff score) on basses similar to 
those of the partimenti and then to compose the bass to chants données. When all this was done 
with two voices, they would start over again with three and again with four. As will become clear 
later, this pedagogical agenda is very similar (not to say identical) to that of the partimento; 
in fact, the Neapolitan students first learned to internalize standard bass schemata with the 
partimenti and then use them as bases for their written exercises.” 

Once the coutse in elementary counterpoint was finished, the student began the study of 
imitation and invertible counterpoint as preparation for writing fugue. In most surviving exer- 
cise books, this phase is very close to the second part of Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum. Fugue was 
the goal for both counterpoint and partimento teaching. At the end of their journey, students 
approached fugue simultaneously from two different, but converging, paths. The partimento 
fugue and the vocal fugue (the end goal of the counterpoint path), however, always remained 
distinct and somewhat opposing models. As soon as the students achieved a certain fluency in 
partimento and counterpoint, they were allowed to make their first attempts in free composi- 
tion. А widely used method was to begin with short solfeggi for voice and continuo. Solfeggi 
were, like the partimenti, a very popular Neapolitan specialty (they were particularly appreciated 
in Paris, where several editions of Solféges d’Italie appeared). А solfeggio was a wordless compo- 
sition for one or more voices and basso continuo. Its main use was as vocal exercise, but solfeggi 
were used in composition teaching as first assignments in free composition." 

The next step was composition of ariette, usually on texts by Metastasio. А very typical fea- 
ture of Neapolitan teaching was the search for alternative solutions: the same bass, or the same 
text, was set several times in different ways, as was Rossini’s famous multiple setting of 
Metastasio’s arietta Mi lagnerò tacendo. In this way the student was forced to continually search 
for new and original solutions to the same problem." 
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Transmission and Typology 


Partimento tradition was essentially a practical, teacher-to-student way of transmitting musical 
knowledge. The teachers used to assign students partimenti that they would develop at the key- 
board (from the nineteenth century on, also in written form), and explain orally what they had 
to do. Of course, some written rules did exist, compiled by students who jotted down notes 
during their lessons, or by the teacher themselves; but they were intended more as a reminder 
for quick reference than as a complete exposition of the theory. 

Many venerated maestri not only made use of partimenti written by other masters (perhaps 
their own teachers) but composed new exercises according to the needs of the individual stu- 
dents. Thus, generation after generation, a large corpus of partimenti accumulated, with a part 
of it becoming a canon, a body of universally recognized masterpieces, used by generations of 
teachers and students not just in Naples but in other Italian and European centers. 

Given the peculiar nature of the partimento tradition—it developed in a context where oral 
transmission was the rule, and the individual masters were consciously part of a larger, group 
entity—trying to reconstruct transmission of sources from the autograph to its copies it is 
often impossible (and perhaps pointless). Partimenti collections originated in classrooms, prob- 
ably over a long span of time, and were copied over and over by professional copyists and by 
students, who were arguably little interested in the accuracy of their sources. In rare instances 
we possess the autograph (though the authenticity of some manuscripts classified as auto- 
graphs is uncertain), but usually the collections are the result of haphazard collation of hetero- 
geneous material (the so-called zibaldoni, discussed later in this chapter). Therefore the date of 
composition (and sometimes even the authorship) of most partimenti is usually impossible to 
determine. 
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A typical problem with partimento sources is the existence of multiple attributions. By this I 
mean the same piece of music can be found in different collections ascribed to various authors. 
Multiple attributions are common in the case of composers such as Leo and Durante, whose par- 
timenti are often ascribed to one or the other. For example, twenty-seven partimenti іп I-Nc Roche 
A.5.6, a manuscript whose title reads “Partimento imitato del Sig. Durante,” are also іп I-PESc 
Rari Ms.c.12, under the title “Partimenti del M° Leonardo Leo.” Other cases involve Leo and 
Cotumacci, or Leo and Sabbatini. Multiple attributions are not a peculiarity of partimenti; they are 
common in repertories that have been transmitted mainly in manuscript, such as the chamber 
cantata. There can be several reasons: the existence of a “school” tends to bestow lesser importance 
to individual authors; hasty and careless copyists tend to ascribe works to the most famous com- 
poser; and canonical collections were copied over and over, sometimes by the students themselves, 
who hardly cared about the authorship of individual partimenti. In this context, the names of the 
great masters, such as Leo or Scarlatti, indicated more a trademark than an actual author (the same 
phenomenon occurs in modern popular culture: the name of Walt Disney on the cover of a comic 
book has nothing to do with the actual authorship of the story but indicates that the content of the 
work lies within an uninterrupted tradition from the mythological founder). 


A TYPOLOGY OF SOURCES 


Transmission of partimento documents, which I have just briefly described, is reflected in the 
typology of sources. With regard to content, the documents relating to partimenti mostly fall 
under three categories. The first consists of the partimenti themselves, usually presented with- 
out any explanation or accompanying text. The second category comprises a series of rules deal- 
ing essentially with the problem of giving correct harmony to an unfigured bass; they are called 
regole or principi or, less frequently, istruzioni. Sometimes a set of rules, complete with exam- 
ples and exercises (short and easy partimenti), opens an important partimenti collection; this is 
the case in Durante’s Numerati. The third category of sources consists essentially in written-out 
realizations, either in the form of intavolatura (standard keyboard two-stave system) or as 
disposizione (using a multistave score). 

Regole simply translates as “rules.” Sets of rules, generally ordered in a standard way, were 
frequently used as support for teaching. Titles can vary from Regole per ben suonare il cembalo to 
Principii per accompagnare, or they may use a combination of the same terms. Titles often do not 
refer specifically to partimento but rather to performance on the cembalo, or to the accompani- 
ment of a figured bass. As a result, it is not always possible to discern the difference between 
rules for partimento and rules for accompaniment (the content of the rules is the subject of Part 
Two). The rules are written extremely concisely and are usually followed by short partimenti as 
illustrations and exercises. Example 6.1 (from Durante’s Regole) illustrates the generation of the 
seventh as a suspension of the sixth. The rule is almost nonexistent and limits itself to declaring 
the topic of the following examples: “Of the generation of the seventh and sixth.” 

The examples are also exercises; the first are elementary, but soon they become more 
complex, include diminutions and idiomatic figures, until they turn into tiny partimenti. We 
may also encounter manuscripts whose title mentions the word contrappunto, such as Regole e 
principi di contrappunto. The content of these sources can vary considerably because in eigh- 
teenth-century Italy contrappunto, besides its current meaning, also designated the art of 
composing written music as opposed to the art of improvisation. Often these rules overlap with 
partimento rules. Figure 6.1 shows a page from Istituzioni e Regole del Contrappunto, a treatise 
ascribed to Leonardo Leo; the page expounds a classification of cadences identical to that found 
in partimento handbooks. 

Rules and partimenti by the same author are often pasted together in a single manuscript. 
A case in point is Cotumacci’s Regole e partimenti, a work never printed but transmitted in a large 
number of manuscript copies. This work offers for each group of rules a series of ten partimenti 
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EXAMPLE 6.1 The rule for the seventh suspension (from Durante's Regole). 
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as practical exercises, followed by a large choice of seventy-five partimenti, or lessons, of increasing 
complexity (the first and easiest lesson of the series is shown as Example 6.2). 

The importance of written realizations is obvious. Apart from the first and basic rules, the 
art of partimento was taught orally, and the true way in which they were used was through 
improvisation on the keyboard; consequently, we will never be able to know exactly how they 
sounded. In this context, a written realization is of inestimable help for reconstructing an 
“authentic” performance of partimenti. Unfortunately, written-out, or “realized,” partimenti 
are rare, usually belonging to a later period of the partimento practice. Since partimenti, during 
their golden era, were used for improvisation, it follows that very few written realizations from 
the eighteenth century survive. Nevertheless, some highly interesting documents recently sur- 
faced, and probably others will in the future, as the research on partimento sources moves 
forward.” 

The greatest number of surviving realizations were written during the nineteenth century, 
when the art gradually lost its improvisatory character and become a written-out practice, in 
accord with the rise of harmony as the main field of music theory and pedagogy. The first 
manuscript entirely devoted to realizations of partimenti was written in the third decade of the 
nineteenth century by Angelo Catelani (1811-1866), a composer and musicologist who studied 
with Niccolo Zingarelli and Giovanni Furno, and left some fine examples of partimento realiza- 
tion. It includes the realization of books 4, 5, and 6 by Fenaroli and a selection of twenty-four 
partimenti by Durante (more on Catelani and his manuscript in Chapter Fifteen of this volume, 
which is entirely devoted to discussion of “authentic” realizations) 3 

An interesting case concerns the disposizione. As we have seen already, this was a written- 
out composition exercise that aimed at a correct setting of a polyphonic texture using a multi- 
ple-staff score. A disposizione was often based on a partimento, in which case, each voice was 
written on a separate staff using the proper clef. A case in point is a disposizione on a parti- 
mento by Durante assigned by Saverio Mercadante (1795-1870) as a test during the concorso for 
selection of a partimento professor in the Naples conservatory in 1860 (Example 6.3). 
Mercadante (who was the director of the conservatory) wanted to make it clear that he was better 
than any applicant, and so he composed the disposizione in half the time allowed to the 
competitors, taking just one and a half hours. 


MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 


All three types of sources (partimenti, rules, and realizations) exist both in manuscript and in 
print, but manuscript sources are by far the most important and widely diffused. In eighteenth- 
century Italy, printed music was rare and expensive; professional musicians and music 
students used handwritten material for teaching and learning, and even music publishers 
would prefer to hire copyists rather than risk the investment necessary to print music. Besides, 
copying music was an important part of the duties and the apprenticeship of students in the 
four conservatories. Collections of partimenti by renowned masters—the works of Cotumacci, 
Durante, Fenaroli, Leo—have thus been copied over and over by generations of copyists and 
students, and consequently manuscript sources for these authors are scattered almost through- 
out Italy, not only in music libraries but in general libraries, archives, private collections, mon- 
asteries, and churches. Sometimes the same collection has been transmitted in a large number 
of sources, all with the same content and the same arrangement, perhaps with small variants. 
I call this kind of collection “canonical.” Widely used works, such as the collections of parti- 
menti by Durante, Cotumacci, and Leo, were copied over and over and diffused throughout 
every Italian musical center, with more or less the same content but differing titles. A case in 
point is shown in Figure 6.2; despite the title (“Manner of playing the harpsichord well, found 
by Signor Francesco Durante”) the content of this manuscript consists of Durante’s diminuiti 
series of partimenti. 
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FIGURE 6.1 A page of Istituzioni e Regole del Contrappunto (I-Nc 22.2.6/3). By permission of the library of the 
conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


EXAMPLE 6.2 The first lesson ofthe series of 75 by Carlo Cotumacci. e 
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ro of partimento, 
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EXAMPLE 6.3 A four voice disposizione on a partimento by Durante composed by Saverio Mercadante on January 18 


1860. A note below the score reads: 


to be realized in three hours’ 


п. 31 


“Bass by Durante 
time. The Director Mercadante realizes (“dispone”) it in one hour and half”. 
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EXAMPLE 6.3 Cont'd 
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FIGURE 6.2 Title page of Maniera di ben suonare il cembalo ritrovata dal Sig: D. Francesco Durante (I-Nc M.S. 1897). 
By permission of the library of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


For these authors, and for others as well, this kind of transmission took the place of print 
(in fact, no printed sources of these authors' partimenti exist). Unlike printed works, the indi- 
vidual copies of a canonical collection may vary considerably from one another in their content 
and arrangement; however, the bulk of the collection is always recognizable. For example, the 
largest canonic collection of Leo's partimenti is I-PESc Rari Ms.c.12, a manuscript that includes 
forty-nine works; the same collection in another source, I-Nc 22.1.26/4, includes the first 
sixteen works of the Pesaro manuscript, and in the same order. 

At other times, a manuscript source may consist of a haphazard compilation of partimenti 
and other materials from numerous authors: these sources are called zibaldoni. This is an 
Italian word indicating a notebook, or a sketch pad where heterogeneous material (notes, 
thoughts, sketches, and so on) is put together according to the needs, or the whim, of the owner. 
In the eighteenth century the term was also used for the repertory of plots, parts, and jokes 
played by the actors of the commedia dell'arte. More specifically, by zibaldone I indicate a collec- 
tion of partimenti and other material (rules, intavolature, realizations, and every other sort of 
material) from different sources and authors, copied in one single copybook for the use of a 
specific individual. An example is a manuscript compiled by the thirteen-year-old Domenico 
Cimarosa in 1762, now in the Estense library in Modena.? 

A zibaldone is typically the work of a student, who scribbled down in his copybook the 
material he needed without regard for ordering, coherence, authorship, or consistency. These 
inconsistencies notwithstanding (or rather, because of these inconsistencies), the zibaldoni 
are often more interesting than the canonical collections. They allow us to catch a glimpse of 
the daily life of a compositional apprentice, and they contain materials (such as realizations) 
that are usually excluded from the canonical collections. 

The vast majority of partimenti have been preserved only in manuscript sources, but some 
collections became so popular that even Italian music publishers took the risk of publishing 
them, perhaps several times. This is the case with the most popular among partimenti authors, 
Fedele Fenaroli; his Regole musicali, eventually completed by six books of partimenti, have been 
published continuously from 1775 to 1933. Generally speaking, however, printed sources are 
rare and mostly represent a later stage of the evolution of partimenti. 
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PRINTED SOURCES 


Printed sources appeared at a later stage as well in the history of partimento, with the so-called 
triumvirate generation (Fenaroli, Paisiello, Tritto). The first work to appear in print was not 
music but a series of rules: the first edition of Fenaroli's Regole musicali per i principianti di cem- 
balo (1775). Typically, the publisher decided to publish the Regole without musical examples, 
because music printing was too expensive. However, the rules make reference to musical exam- 
ples using a combination of capital and lowercase letters; the text specifies that the examples are 
in manuscript.’ In fact, the musical examples of Fenaroli’s work, together with his partimenti, 
circulated in manuscript for at least fifty years, apparently first published in Naples by Girard 
in 1826.5 

One year after publication of Fenaroli's rules appeared the first partimenti collection ever 
printed: the already mentioned (in Chapter Three) Musica Universale Armonico— Pratica by 
Andrea Basili (1776), and six years later Paisiello published in St. Petersburg his collection of 
rules and partimenti entitled Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento (1782). However, these 
editions were expensive and rare, and no student could have access to them. Only in about the 
second decade of the nineteenth century did partimenti collections begin to circulate regularly 
in printed copies. Fenaroli enjoyed a success in print unparalleled by any other partimento 
author. Apart from Paisiello, Basili, and Fenaroli, only a handful of masters (such as Tritto, 
Zingarelli, and Raimondi) had their partimenti published during their lifetime. 

A specific format was developed, one might say, for Fenaroli's exclusive use —the anno- 
tated edition. Already in 1814 a lavishly ornate edition of his works appeared in Paris, in a bilin- 
gual (French and Italian) edition with notes and comments by Emanuele Imbimbo. After 
Imbimbo's edition, three other annotated editions of Fenaroli appeared in Italy: by Emanuele 
Guarnaccia (1825), Placido Mandanici (1846?), and Luigi Felice Rossi (first edition 1844).? 

Several anthologies appeared in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The first signifi- 
cant partimento anthology was mentioned in Chapter One, the Principes d'accompagnement des 
écoles d'Italie (1804). Anthologies of partimenti were published by Daniele Napoletano (of Sala 
only, 1896), Camillo De Nardis (1933), and Jacopo Napoli (1959). 


LIBRARIES AND COLLECTIONS 


A recently published catalogue of Italian music libraries and archives, the CABIMUS (Clavis 
Archivorum ac Bibliothecarum Italicarum ad Musicam Artem Pertinentium) lists more than seven- 
teen hundred musical libraries in Italy." Each is likely to possess partimento sources, in print 
or (more frequently) in manuscript. Therefore the number of extant partimento sources is cur- 
rently impossible to determine but presumably very high. Some libraries, however, possess a 
particularly large body of partimento sources in manuscript. 

The greatest collection is, as might be expected, in the library of the Conservatory of San 
Pietro a Majella in Naples (I-Nc). The direct heir of the four ancient conservatories of Naples, 
the San Pietro a Majella library possesses the greatest extant bulk of the teaching material used 
by the Neapolitan masters and students, as the result of a process of accumulation over the 
course of two centuries. The amount of teaching material in the Neapolitan library is so large 
that it is still impossible to determine its contents exactly. In the Naples library, we can find all 
the source types listed earlier. Of great interest is another Naples library, the Biblioteca 
Oratoriana dei Girolamini or Filippini (I-Nf); unfortunately, the library cannot guarantee full 
access to its collection. The second largest collection of partimento material in Italy is in the 
Milan Conservatory library (I-Mc), in the so-called Fondo Noseda. It is named after its owner, 
Gustavo Adolfo Noseda, who at his untimely death in 1866 bequeathed it to the Milan 
Conservatory. With more than ten thousand items, the Fondo Noseda is the most important 
collection of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Neapolitan music outside of Naples. A third 
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library, not specifically partimento-oriented but interesting in its peculiarity, is the Museo 
Internazionale e Biblioteca della Musica in Bologna (I-Bc). Formerly the private library of Padre 
Martini, it hosts one of Italy's largest collections of music-theory-related material. Outside Italy 
perhaps the most important collection of Neapolitan partimenti is the Santini Collection in the 
Bischóflisches Priesterseminar in Münster (Germany), but partimento manuscripts are scat- 
tered in virtually every European music library. 

In the next chapter I offer a genealogy of partimento authors, including some references to 
the sources. A comprehensive list of sources, including a description of their content, will be 
published and updated on the website for this book. 
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The genealogy of the Neapolitan masters has been a favorite obsession of historians of the 
Neapolitan conservatories, from Giuseppe Sigismondo to Salvatore Di Giacomo. The purpose 
of this historical effort has been to trace, for each maestro, his teachers and his students, so that 
he can be conveniently situated in his proper place within the tradition. In paying due homage 
to this age-old ritual, I offer an updated and simplified version of the genealogy, one restricted 
to partimento authors only. 

Before examining the individual contribution of each master, a word on the criteria 
followed for their periodization may be useful. I consider only those musicians who left 
partimenti or collections of rules, and who taught in one of the Neapolitan conservatories. 
The history of the conservatories includes many distinguished, and very often celebrated, 
teachers and composers (such as Provenzale, Francesco Feo, Leonardo Vinci, and in more 
modern times Saverio Mercadante) whose partimento production, if it ever existed, has not 
come down to us. 

The masters are grouped into six generations. (For a better grasp of their student-teacher 
relationships, see Figure 7.1.) Inclusion of a master in one generation depends not only on his 
year of birth but also on his position in the history of the school. For example, Paisiello is listed 
in the fourth generation, which is dominated by the figure of Fenaroli (at least in terms of the 
partimento tradition; clearly, in general Paisiello was a far greater musician than Fenaroli), even 
though Paisiello was born іп 1740, ten years later than the 1730 that I have considered the aver- 
age birth year for this group. But Paisiello was in the triumvirate that ruled the Real Collegio di 
Musica, together with the older Fenaroli and Tritto. His professional position, and not his mere 
biographical record, has made this inclusion necessary. 
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A GENEALOGY OF MASTERS 


THE FOUNDERS 


This generation includes the masters born around the middle of the seventeenth century: 
Bernardo Pasquini, the Greco brothers (Rocco and Gaetano), Alessandro Scarlatti, and the Fago 
family. Only the Grecos and the Fagos may be considered as authentic Neapolitans; not in the 
sense that they were born in Naples (Fago was known as “Il Tarentino” because his birthplace 
was Taranto, in Apulia) but because they studied and taught in the Neapolitan conservatories. 
A native of Palermo, Scarlatti taught little in Naples, even if his involvement was more 
consistent than recently believed. 

Inclusion of Pasquini is more problematic and is largely based on conjecture. The Tuscan 
Pasquini, considered by Villarosa as the founder of the Roman (as opposed to the Neapolitan) 
school, was the most important non-Neapolitan author of partimenti and (pace Villarosa and 
Florimo, who considered this idea like a crime against the purity of Neapolitan supremacy) 
might have been Durante’s teacher during the four years that the Neapolitan spent in Rome. 

Considered the greatest keyboard virtuoso of his day, Bernardo Pasquini (1637-1710) was a 
central figure in Roman mid-Baroque music, along with Arcangelo Corelli. Pasquini spent 
most of his life in Rome and, even though he was a celebrated teacher, undertook this activity 
privately, since his official appointment was that of organist. Among his pupils were Giovanni 
Maria Casini, Bernardo Gaffi, Francesco Gasparini, Domenico Zipoli, and almost certainly 
Domenico Scarlatti and Francesco Durante. 

Pasquini apparently ignored the word partimento; his partimenti either take the name of 
the genre they represent (fuga, versetto, toccata, sonata) or simply bear the indication “basso 
continuo.” This circumstance leads us to think that for Pasquini the partimento was simply a 
technique of notation—an alternative to full notation—that could be used for every sort of key- 
board music. This is particularly evident in his fourteen sonatas for two partimenti, amazingly 
a unique corpus in a genre where very few specimens are known. It is unlikely that such unusu- 
ally challenging pieces would have originated as school exercises. It is more plausible that they 
were conceived in highly sophisticated contexts—for professionals, for skilled amateurs, or for 
very advanced students—where the exercitium combined with curarum levamen (“relief from 
concerns”), in other words, where the school was not yet separated from art. 

Yet the idea that the use of partimento as a teaching method had one of its earliest advo- 
cates in Pasquini is not without foundation; in fact, the main source for his partimento-notated 
keyboard music is the aforementioned (in Chapter Three) London manuscripts dedicated to the 
musical education of Pasquini’s nephew, Bernardo Felice Ricordati? The three manuscripts 
were written in a period when at least one and possibly two masters of the Neapolitan school 
were in Rome and in close relation to Pasquini: Alessandro Scarlatti, who in 1706 was admitted 
to the Arcadian Academy together with Corelli and Pasquini; and Francesco Durante, who 
might have been a pupil of Pasquini in Rome between 1705 and 1710. 

The partimento-related output of Pasquini is completed by a fragmentary manuscript of 
rules entitled Regole del sig. Bernardo Pasquini per accompagnare il cembalo et al. in the Museo 
Internazionale e Biblioteca della musica in Bologna? According to Luigi Ferdinando Tagliavini, 
the Bolognese manuscript is a summary of a larger work once in the Santini Collection in 
Münster but destroyed during World War II.4 Another important source is a zibaldone in 
the Naples conservatory library: Principi e Regole di partimenti con tutte le lezioni containing a 
series of nine partimenti (unica) under the subtitle “Partimenti del Sig. D. Bernardo Pasquino” 
(Figure 7.2).5 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI 


The name of Alessandro Scarlatti has been traditionally placed at the beginning of the history 
of the “Neapolitan school” (see Chapter Six). The long tradition of considering Scarlatti the 
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FIGURE 7.2 The first page of a series of partimenti by Bernardo Pasquini in the zibaldone I-Nc. Rari 1.9.14/1. 
By permission of the library of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


founder of the school culminated in the work of Florimo, who installed Scarlatti at the 
beginning of the glorious row of Neapolitan masters: 


The first [maestro] who made those conservatories rise to a great fame was the cavaliere 
Alessandro Scarlatti, who can be considered as the first link in the chain of the great 
masters of the Naples school. The principles laid by that founding father, who lived 
from 1659 to 1725, were later brought to fruition by Leo, Vinci, Sarri, Logroscino, Gizzi, 
Feo, Pergolesi and Francesco Durante. 


Florimo's boast seems barely tenable today. If the title of founder of the Neapolitan school (in 
its didactic conception) is still available, it should be assigned to Provenzale, who not only was 
the first major primo maestro in the oldest of the four conservatorii (Santa Maria di Loreto) but 
also shaped the general outline of the conservatories' pedagogical system. Unfortunately, 
Provenzale does not seem to have written partimenti. Scarlatti wrote both partimenti and regole, 
probably after his return in Naples from Rome. In fact, the main source for us of Scarlatti's 
collection of regole and lezioni bears the date 1715; in this year Scarlatti resumed his duties as 
royal maestro di cappella in Naples, duties that included teaching. 

Scarlatti’s partimento output is relatively small, but its sources have not yet been thor- 
oughly searched. The most important source is Principi del sig. re Cavaliere Alesandro Scarlatti in 
the British Library, London (a detailed description of this source is on this book's website).” This 
manuscript is a zibaldone, and includes a range of heterogeneous Scarlatti material (rules, par- 
timenti, lezioni, intavolature, toccatas, fragments of recitatives, "arpeggi per il cembalo," 
dances) and a single toccata by Fago. Among other things, the manuscript includes a series of 
short pieces written in treble clef, perhaps a sort of instrumental chants données. 

Another source is Lezzioni, Toccate d'intavolatura per sonare il cembalo del Sig.r Cavaliere 
Alessandro Scarlatti per uso del Sig.r Fran.co Maria de Luca, in the Modena Estense Library. The 
last lesson in the Modena manuscript also appears at the end of the Berlin manuscript Mus. 
Ms. Theor. 1417 with the title “Basso del Signor Cavaliere Allesandro Scarlatti” (Example 7.1). 
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EXAMPLE 7.1 Basso del Signor Cavaliere Allesandro[sic] Scarlatti © 


One interesting case has three advanced fugato partimenti printed by Camillo De Nardis in his 
anthology (one also in an anthology by Jacopo Napoli) whose source is unknown; they might 
suggest the existence of a hitherto unknown collection of partimenti by Scarlatti (or that such a 
collection perhaps existed at one time).? 


The Fago House 


The southeastern corner of the kingdom of Naples, Apulia, generously nurtured a fair propor- 
tion of the “Neapolitan” musicians. The three composers who belonged to the Fago dynasty— 
Nicola (1677-1745), Lorenzo (1704-1793), and Pasquale (1740-1794) —were all nicknamed 
“Il tarantino” (from Taranto, the Apulian town from which the family stemmed), leaving 
musicologists uncertain about the actual authorship of their works. 

Only two manuscript collections of partimenti, both in the Naples conservatory library, are 
known under the name of Fago, or “Tarantino”: Fughe del sig. Fago per uso di me Giuseppe Mirone 
nell'anno 1813 and Partimenti del Celebre Maestro Tarantino per uso di me Giuseppe Mirone.'? 
The caption “per uso di” (“for use by”) is quite frequent, and it does not imply necessarily that 
the owner was also the copyist, nor that the year of the ownership coincides with the year of the 
compilation of the manuscript. In this case, the style of the writing is clearly older than 1813 
(perhaps the manuscript dates back to the first half of the eighteenth century), and 1813 is prob- 
ably the year in which the unknown Mirone came into possession of an already old manuscript. 
There are no other sources for Fago's partimenti; both manuscripts are unica. 

The first codex, Fughe del sig. Fago, includes only seven partimento fugues. They are rather 
large works with sacred features and were probably written for organ. Some fugues (nn. 2, 3) 
make explicit reference to parts of the Mass: Kyrie (n. 2, Example 7.2) and Cum sancto spiritu 
(n. 5). AIl seven fugues have added performance instructions (Tutti; Solo; Basso; Senza Organo; 
Serrato; For.[te]), suggesting that these fugues may be either the basso seguente part for actual 
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EXAMPLE 7.2 М. 2 (Kyrie) from Fughe del Sig. Fago © 
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vocal pieces or partimenti drawn from preexisting vocal scores. The thirty partimenti from the 
second manuscript are shorter and display an idiomatic harpsichord texture (one is discussed 
and partially realized in Chapter Sixteenth). 


The Greco House 


Another relevant musical family was the Greco. A Francesco Greco (born around 1630) was a 
teacher of wind instruments at the Pietà dei Turchini. His elder son, Rocco (1650 ca.—before 
1718), taught violin at the Poveri di Gesù Cristo and become first violin at the royal chapel of 
Naples. His brother Gaetano (1657 ca.—1728) became teacher of singing, keyboard instru- 
ments, composition, and counterpoint at the Poveri di Gesù Cristo; he taught some of the great- 
est Italian composers of the successive generation, notably Leonardo Vinci, Domenico Scarlatti, 
probably Pergolesi, and Porpora. Neither Gaetano or Rocco wrote operas; Gaetano’s surviving 
compositions, besides a few sacred works, are mainly keyboard works, while Rocco is known for 
a manuscript in the Montecassino library containing duets for two cellos. Gaetano’s keyboard 
music amounts to 350 pieces, including fully notated works (intavolature) and partimenti. 

The sources for the partimenti of the Greco brothers consist of two large monograph man- 
uscripts (Partimenti di Greco Gaetano and Partimenti per Cembalo n. 4 del Sig. Gaetano Greco; the 
first page of the latter is shown in Figure 7.3), a zibaldone and a single sheet (2 Bassi numerati), 
for a total of about 175 (Gaetano) and 150 (Rocco). 

The zibaldone (Partimenti di Greco Gaetano) begins with a series of cadenze in different 
keys (including the first appearance of cadenze lunghe, or “long cadences”; see Chapter 
Thirteen), followed by Lettioni facili per incominciare á sonare sopra la Parte (“short and easy 
partimenti for beginners in continuo playing”). A series of single-voice pieces in treble clef 
(perhaps “reverse” partimenti, or chants données) is followed by other Lettioni and by dances 
written as intavolature. The main partimenti section includes 145 pieces. This manuscript 
includes some of the earliest known realizations of partimenti (see Chapter Fifteen). 

The only source of Rocco Greco’s partimenti is Intavolature per cembalo e Partimenti di 
Rocco Greco. This large manuscript includes, among other things, examples of diminutions in 
two superimposed staves; the lower bears the simple bass in longer values, the upper the same 
bass line with diminutions, as in Chapter XI of Gasparini’s L’armonico pratico al Cimbalo 
(although Greco’s examples are much more elaborate). There are also thirty-three carefully 
figured partimenti in a style that recalls the organ more than the harpsichord, a keyboard 
toccata written partly as intavolatura and partly as partimento, and finally a series of 114 mono- 
phonic pieces, totally unfigured, in a florid instrumental style and often with dance rhythms. 
These pieces are some of the most problematic in the whole partimento repertoire; there are no 
figures or hints for the performer (one of these pieces is discussed in Chapter Nineteen). Some 
partimenti are written in binary form and present typical Scarlattian formulae, such as the post- 
cadential arpeggio; this detail suggests attribution to Gaetano, who was the teacher of Domenico 
Scarlatti. 


Some Anonymous Manuscripts and Zibaldoni 


With perhaps the exception only of the chamber cantatas, no other repertoire is affected by such 
great uncertainty about authorship as are partimenti. This uncertainty is most clearly discern- 
ible in the several anonymous manuscripts and zibaldoni, of which I shall offer three examples 
in these paragraphs (see the website for an updated list with description). In some cases, not 
only the authors are unknown but the title, the place of origin, and the owner as well. 

One of the better known of these manuscripts is А.доо in the library of the Conservatory 
of Santa Cecilia, Rome, a miscellaneous manuscript compiled between the end of the seven- 
teenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth.” The content of A.400 consists of keyboard 
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FIGURE 7.3 The first page of Partimenti per cembalo n. 4 del Sig.r Gaetano Greco. |-Mc Noseda Z 16-13. Ву permission 
of the library of the conservatory Giuseppe Verdi, Milan. 


music by several authors, some of which are unica. It is the only source of Stradella’s Toccata 
(his only surviving keyboard piece) and of four organ pieces by Ercole Pasquini, and it also con- 
tains works by Frescobaldi and several French composers, among them François Couperin; all 
of these pieces are in full notation. But it also includes a good number of partimenti, some of 
which appear in other sources where they are attributed to Gaetano Greco (Figure 7.4). The 
owner of A.400 may have been an organist who lived in Rome and had strong connections with 
Naples and France (perhaps an organist of the French church in Rome, San Luigi dei Francesi); 
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FIGURE 7.4 The first page of manuscript I-Rsc A-400. Ву permission of the library of the conservatory Santa Cecilia, Rome. 


this circumstance reinforces the idea of strong contacts between Rome and Naples in the early 
years of partimento history. 

Another anonymous codex is Toccate, Fughe, Intavolature per cembalo, e alcuni pezzi per 2 
violini e Bc. in the library of the conservatory of Naples.“ Like A.400, this codex also has no 
indications of author or title; the current title has been assigned by a librarian. This is a large 
zibaldone extending for two hundred pages and consisting of at least fourteen segments, each 
different in content and hand, ranging from keyboard toccatas and dances to trio sonatas. The 
first page bears the date 1716. The manuscript contains partimenti by otherwise unknown 
musicians: seven by a Salvatore Tori, in imitative style and of good musical quality; and ten 
by a Galasso (the first partimento of the series, entitled to Tori, is shown as Example 7.3). 
An intriguing peculiarity of this codex is an arrangement of the last allegro in the Church 
Sonata in A major, op. 3 n. 12, by Arcangelo Corelli, with the two original violino parts 
“compressed” into a single line. The sense of this arrangement is obscure, but it might be a 
composition exercise whose goal was the reconstruction of the two original parts. 

One of the earliest partimento documents is the so called Galeota manuscript: Partimenti. 
Antonio Galeota Pne 1753.95 The relatively late date does not indicate the year of composition; in 
fact, “Pne” is an elision for “padrone” (possessor), and so 1753 is when the book came into pos- 
session of the owner. Nothing is known about him, but he was probably a noble amateur (the 
family name Galeota is often found in association with two other important Neapolitan fami- 
lies, the Carafa and the Capece). The manuscript contains eight partimenti, in a very early style. 
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EXAMPLE 7.3 The first partimento credited to Salvatore Tori from the anonymous zibaldone I-Nc MS 74. e 
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Interestingly, there are scarce though precious performance instructions (“arpeggiato,” n. 3; 
“pieno,” n. 7; “sesta per moto contrario”). 


THE GOLDEN AGE 


The second generation represents the golden age of partimento and is dominated by the two 
great figures of Francesco Durante and Leonardo Leo. In the context of the Neapolitan school, 
Durante and Leo stand like two dioscuri: two equally important figures, but embodying opposite 
tendencies—the stile antico, with many incursions in the late Baroque style (Leo), and the incip- 
ient galant style (Durante). 

With these two masters, the partimento reached its definitive physiognomy. Their impos- 
ing output of partimenti is characterized by high musical interest, freedom of invention, and a 
perfect balance between artistic content and pedagogical function. The partimenti of Leo and 
Durante definitively abandon the short organ versetto form that was common in the previous 
generation, adopting instead a moderate length comparable to a sonata or concerto movement. 
They also exhibit an impressive variety of form and texture and cover most, if not all, of the 
keyboard styles and genres in use during the first half of the eighteenth century. 

The simultaneous teaching of two exceptionally renowned masters such as Leo and Durante 
brought about the peak of the Neapolitan school’s fame throughout Europe, and it caused a cer- 
tain amount of competition to rise between the followers of the masters, named “Leisti” and 
“Durantisti.” What exactly the source of controversy was is not altogether clear. According to 
Florimo, Leo “apostasized” from Scarlatti’s teaching, and “dictated new theories, new systems 
and new rules, and founded a school that stands out mainly for the cleverness and artfulness of 
his imitations, for the skillfulness of his daring modulations, for the contrast of the different 
voices and his bold way of intertwining them.” On the opposite side, Durante was Scarlatti’s 
true successor and champion of the authentic Neapolitan school, whose merit was to “cast off the 
fetters of the entangled branches of a tasteless counterpoint, without expression, without melody 
and without grace” and to bestow on the study of counterpoint “clarity, gracefulness and a canta- 
bile voice leading, preserving the appropriate nobility and simplicity, and introducing to it the 
concept of the harmonic combination of the Roman school.” The marquis of Villarosa, who 
based his account on a manuscript by Giuseppe Sigismondo (who lived in a period closer to Leo 
and Durante than did Florimo), stated that the polemics originated from differing interpretations 
over whether or not the interval of a fourth was consonant or dissonant.'? Recently Jesse Rosenberg 
argued that the whole story of the controversy was in part the invention of Florimo, who wanted 
to secure the major branch of the Neapolitan genealogy for his beloved Bellini.?° 

From the standpoint of their partimenti, there is no significant difference between the style 
of Leo and Durante. The former perhaps showed more inclination toward a concertante texture, 
and the latter toward galante style; as far as counterpoint is concerned, both authors wrote 
equally masterful partimento fugues. Any discussion of stylistic differences in Leo’s and 
Durante’s partimenti, however, is vague because of the uncertain authorship and frequency of 
double (or triple) attributions. A case may illustrate. The title of manuscript І-Мс Noseda 
Th.c.107, Partimenti del sig. Francesco Durante, appears to vouch for the authenticity of its 
content; they must be partimenti written by Durante. And in fact the manuscript begins with 
the series of the Diminuiti (although without the maniere). But as we move forward, things 
become more complicated. The codex is a zibaldone that belonged to Vincenzo Bellini, as testi- 
fied by his name on the title page. The signature of Bellini, completed with the word “padrone” 

“owner”), appears again on page 54 together with a partimento in D major (Figure 7.5), one that 
looks very much like a numerato. One might legitimately assume this partimento is by Durante; 
but it does not appear in any other Durante collection (neither numerati nor diminuiti). 
Partimenti were often copied in groups, so looking to the immediately preceding and following 
may give a hint about the authorship. The partimento before is generally credited to Leo 
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FIGURE 7.5 A page of Partimenti del Sig. Francesco Durante (І-Мс Noseda Th.c. 107). The script on the top of the page 
reads: “Vincenzo Bellini padrone (owner)”. By permission of the library of the conservatory Giuseppe Verdi, Milan. 


(Group A, Gj 1729); the one after does not appear on any other source, which is true as well of 
the following fugue. So who is author of the (supposed) numerato in Figure 7.5? Is he Durante, 
Leo, or some other composer? And did Bellini (and his masters) really care about the authorship 
of this partimento and others? I doubt it; insofar as a piece followed the tradition, the name of 
its composer was of little importance. 


Leonardo Leo 


Leonardo Leo (1694-1744) was one of Europe’s greatest composers of the Bach-Handel-Scarlatti 
generation, and one of the least known today. In 1709, at the age of fifteen, he moved from his 
birthplace in Apulia to Naples in order to gain admission as a paying boarder at the Pietà dei 
Turchini. According to Giuseppe Pastore, he enjoyed greater freedom than his fellow students 
because he never wore the blue uniform, and (thanks to the recommendation of his uncle) was 
allowed to live in a private house. His teachers were Nicola Fago as first maestro and Andrea 
Basso as second maestro. As usual, counterpoint studies must have been very thorough, but 
there is additional evidence of Leo's interest in counterpoint. In his biography, Pastore mentions 
a copy of the original Latin edition of Fux’s Gradus ad Parnassum bearing Leo’s signature on the 
cover. Unfortunately, he does not give any information as to the whereabouts of this copy.” 
Apart from occasional inclusions in a few anthologies, Leo’s partimenti have never been 
printed but are scattered in a great number of libraries all around the world.” Usually, titles 
seldom reflect the real content of the source; thus we can find two more or less identical manu- 
scripts with different titles, and two manuscripts with different contents but the same title. For 
practical reasons, we may divide the partimenti collections ascribed to Leo into two groups. The 
first (group A) is represented in its entirety in a manuscript in the Pesaro conservatory library 
entitled simply Partimenti del M° Leonardo Leo.” This manuscript (the reference collection 
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FIGURE 7.6 Title page of Partimenti numerati del Sig:r Maestro Leonardo Leo (І-Мс Noseda Th.c.113). By permission 
of the library of the conservatory Giuseppe Verdi, Milan. 


for Group A) consists of forty-nine pieces that also appear in other sources, but in lesser numbers 
than in Pesaro.?4 The most relevant feature of group A is the concertante style, with more or less 
regular alternation of tutti and solo textures. In several cases, this alternation leads to an authen- 
tic concerto form, and in other cases to toccatas with concertante passages. Partimento fugues 
are also quite numerous and mostly exhibit an instrumental texture, with short note values and 
fast, brilliant passages. The average length of the single partimenti is from thirty to fifty bars; 
only the few fugues in vocal style are longer. Group B consists of a group of forty-two parti- 
menti, entirely different (also stylistically) from group A, and represented in its entirety by a 
manuscript in the Milan conservatory library entitled Partimenti numerati del Sig:r Maestro 
Leonardo Leo (Figure 7.6 shows the title page of this manuscript). 

This group too is present in a number of sources, some of which also possess unica.?° 
Group B exhibits very different—and, in some ways, opposed—features in comparison to group 
A. Concertolike partimenti are totally absent, as well as toccatalike partimenti; in general, idi- 
omatic keyboard textures are rare in this group. Instead, the partimenti are considerably longer 
than those belonging to group A (up to 133 bars, n. 40) and belong in only two categories: the 
free, undivided prelude and the imitative composition, often in the stile antico. In addition to 
these principal groups of partimenti, there is a set of fourteen toccatas written as intavolatura 
with occasional traces of partimento notation, such as figures or bars written on one staff only. 
One of these toccatas exists in a double version, as intavolatura and as a partimento. It is dis- 
cussed in detail (and reproduced) in Chapter Fifteen.” 
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Francesco Durante 


Francesco Durante (1684-1755) entered Sant'Onofrio in 1702, where he stayed until 1705, 
having as teachers his uncle and the violinist Gaetano Francone.? The period of his life between 
1705 and 1728 is obscure; vigorous denials of Villarosa and Florimo notwithstanding, it is today 
generally accepted that he spent a period of time in Rome studying with Pasquini and Pitoni, 
either from 1705 to 1710 or between 1711 and 1719 (or possibly both).?9 

Unlike Leo, Durante never wrote operas but devoted himself to sacred and instrumental 
music. He was also a remarkable and sought-after harpsichord player, although his improvisa- 
tions must have been somewhat intricate, as Villarosa vividly reports: 


When, from time to time, he was invited to take part in a musical accademia in order to 
play his music at the harpsichord—and his capricci were always in four voices—he 
never refused to do it. At the beginning the audience liked it; but after some time, owing 
to his efforts for well playing, he began to turn red and to sweat. His performances never 
lasted less than three quarters of hour, and afterwards he asked for a glass of wine.3° 


Durante's fame as a teacher was extraordinary, as testified by the often-quoted praise of 
Rousseau who in his Dictionnaire defined him as “the most celebrated harmonist of Italy, that 
is to say of the entire world.” 

A large body of rules and examples exist bearing Durante's name, and also more than two 
hundred partimenti, all of them in manuscript copies. As with Leo, no printed edition of his 
partimenti was published during the composer's lifetime, and until very recently only a few 
were included in anthologies. The lack of printed copies does not mean, however, that they were 
little known; on the contrary, manuscript copies of Durante partimenti are found in almost 
every musical library in Italy. The large number of copies testifies to the high esteem in which 
they were held, but it also makes study of the sources quite problematic? Manuscripts collec- 
tions entitled to Durante bear differing titles and contents, such that it is difficult to find a single 
reference collection. So far, the largest known collection is a manuscript entitled Bassi e fughe in 
the private collection of Giuseppe Pastore (Lecce).? As often happens with partimenti, no auto- 
graphs have been identified. The best modern edition of Durante's partimenti and rules is 
the website Monuments of Partimenti edited by Robert Gjerdingen (http://faculty-web.at. 
northwestern.edu/music/gjerdingen/partimenti/index.htm). 

Through this multiplicity of sources, Durante's partimenti belong to two major groups, the 
numerati and the diminuiti, which are more or less independent from one another, and two 
minor groups (the rules and the fugues), which are almost always copied together with one or 
another main group. 

Durante's rules are typically found in the manuscript sources as an introduction to the 
numerati. They consist of examples of schematic bass motions (cadenze, suspensions, Rule of 
the Octave, sequences), with scant accompanying text. Characteristically, at a certain point the 
examples also assume the function of exercises, gradually becoming real partimenti, so that 
they merge almost imperceptibly with the beginning of the numerati group. 

The numerati (the name means "figured") are a series of more or less figured partimenti 
ranging from three to six dozen, depending on the source. Also the number of continuo figures 
varies greatly from manuscript to manuscript, perhaps according to the degree of proficiency of 
the owner (an advanced student would need fewer figures than a beginner). The most compre- 
hensive source of the numerati is the aforementioned Lecce manuscript Bassi e fughe, with 
seventy-three pieces. 

The second large group, the diminuiti, ranges from fifty-one to ninety-five partimenti. These 
are unique, inasmuch as each piece is preceded by a few bars of realization (sometimes in alterna- 
tive versions) in an idiomatic keyboard texture, called diminuzioni (hence the name diminuiti). The 
diminuiti are unfigured, or almost so. The largest manuscript collections offer a fourth group of 
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partimenti: the fugues.5 They are never found as a self-standing group, but always at the end of the 
two large groups (the numerati and the diminuiti). Two especially interesting manuscripts were 
found recently in the Biblioteca di Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte in Rome, and in the San Nilo 
Abbey in Grottaferrata (Rome). These manuscripts contain the only hitherto known realizations of 
partimenti from the eighteenth century; they are the realizations of two of Durante’s partimenti, 
Gj230 and Gj244 “Perfidia” (these realizations will be discussed in Chapter Fifteen). 
Stylistically, the partimenti of Durante are closer to the Galante style than those of Leo, and 
clearly they are the models for the celebrated works of Durante’s pupil Fenaroli. In Parts Three and 
Four of this book, several partimenti by Durante are analyzed, discussed, and partly realized. 


Nicola Porpora 


One of the most internationally celebrated composers and singing teachers in the eighteenth 
century, Porpora was also decisive in the dissemination of the Neapolitan approach to teaching 
in Europe, and in particular in England and the German-speaking countries. In addition, as a 
student of Gaetano Greco—himself a maestro at Sant'Onofrio (1715-1722) and Santa Maria di 
Loreto (1760-61)—and teacher of Haydn in Vienna in 1753, he testifies to the existence of a 
direct link between the Neapolitan school and Viennese Classicism. 

Partimenti are absent in all current catalogues of Porpora’s works, but very recently a man- 
uscript entitled Partimenti di Nicolo Porpora was discovered in a hitherto unexplored collection 
in the library of the Conservatory of Milan.? The manuscript, whose general title is penciled on 
the title page, contains two series of partimenti, written by different hands, separated by empty 
leaves. Those in the first series are in part unknown, and partly they also appear in other sources 
with different attributions (to Leo, Durante, and Sala). The second series bears the title in ink 
“Partimenti del Sig. D. Nicola Porpora”; they are probably the only authentic ones. It consists of 
rules, partimenti (some of them with traces of realization), and an eccentric version of the Rule 
of the Octave with the title “Scale invented by D. Nicola Porpora” (see Example 9.21). 


THE MIDDLE GENERATION 


The “middle generation” (born around 1710) is chronologically closer to the previous one than 
the “golden age” was to the “founders”; as a consequence, some of the maestri of this third group 
happened to have studied with teachers of the first generation. This is the case with Pasquale 
Cafaro (who studied with Leo and also one of Leo’s teachers, Pasquale Fago), with Giuseppe 
Arena (a student both of Durante and of Durante’s predecessor at the Poveri di Gesù Cristo, 
Gaetano Greco), and with Carlo Cotumacci, who (according to Burney) was a student of Scarlatti. 
The Bavarian Joseph Doll, a student of Durante, was the only non-Italian musician who became 
a teacher in the Conservatori. Nicola Sala, a student of Leo, was an almost legendary counterpoint 
theorist, and a first-generation representative of the Leisti current. 


Pasquale Cafaro 


Pasquale Cafaro (1715-1787) moved іп 1735 from his native town of San Pietro in Galatina (Apulia) 
to the Pietà dei Turchini, where he become one Гео” favorite students. According to Florimo, the 
great master “began to instruct him, with loving care, in counterpoint, not only in order to make 
him an excellent composer, but also in order to coach him in the art of playing in four parts, [an 
art] which very few people could boast in those times.” After twelve years of hard work (he also 
studied with Pasquale Fago), Cafaro gained such remarkable compositional technique that, when 
Leo suddenly died in 1744, he became his successor at La Pietà dei Turchini. In 1771 King 
Ferdinand IV appointed him private music teacher to Queen Maria Carolina. Cafaro was a 
successful composer of operas, oratorios, and sacred music. According to Florimo, his aria 
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“Luci belle che accendete,” won such a huge fame that the famous royal porcelain manufacturer 
Capodimonte produced a series of pots with the theme of the aria painted on them. 

Cafaro’s partimenti (about thirty) survive in only two sources (in Bologna and in Naples); 
they are of the finest musical quality. The Bolognese manuscript Partimenti ossiano Esercizii per 
accompagnare il basso del Sig.r Leonardo Leo, e del Sig.r Pasquale Cafaro, is an anthology of parti- 
menti by Cafaro and his teacher Leo that belonged to Angelo Catelani; it includes thirty pieces, 
three by Leo and the rest by Cafaro.^? The Naples manuscript is a zibaldone and bears the mis- 
leading title Elementi per ben sonare il cembalo del Sig.r D. Nicola Sala.“ The partimenti by Cafaro 
are mostly the same as in Bologna, but some are unica, as a lively partimento concertante that 
exists only in the Naples zibaldone (Example 7.4). 


Carlo Cotumacci 


Ata very early age, Carlo Cotumacci (1709-1735) moved to Naples from the Abruzzi (then a 
northeastern province of the Kingdom of Naples); he was admitted as a boarder to the conserva- 
tory of the Poveri di Gesù Cristo and became a student of (among others) Durante and Porpora. 
According to Burney, Cotumacci claimed to have been a student of Alessandro Scarlatti in 1719, 
when he was ten years old. In 1755 Cotumacci succeeded Durante as secondo maestro (together 
with Joseph Doll) at Sant'Onofrio a Capuana, and after 1774 as primo maestro. 

On November 4, 1770, Burney paid a visit to Cotumacci, who, after having improvised on 
the harpsichord, showed him two manuscript books, one on the art of accompaniment and the 
other on counterpoint. The first work was probably the manuscript entitled Principi e regole 
di partimenti; this is the autograph source for the countless partimenti collections by Cotumacci 
found in almost every music library in Italy, and one of the few known partimento autographs. 
Identification of the other book is more difficult. There are no “counterpoint treatises” by 
Cotumacci in the Naples library; nor does it seem that anything like this exists in any other 
Italian library. It is possible, however, that by “counterpoint book” Burney meant the several 
fugues included in the seventy-five lessons. 

Regardless of the actual content and titles of the individual manuscripts, the partimento- 
related output of Cotumacci consists of three collections: Principi e Regole, Partimenti (or Lezioni 
di partimenti), and Disposizioni.? The content of Principi e Regole, together with other rules 
collections, is discussed in Chapter Nine. The Lezioni di partimento are a series of seventy-five 
(in some sources fewer) figured partimenti, arranged in order of increasing difficulty (the last 
are among the most difficult fugues of the entire partimento repertoire). The Disposizioni are 
twenty-four figured basses, very similar to the partimenti. The difference lies in the manner 
of realization; instead of being improvised, the realization of a disposizione was written out, 
possibly in open score. Some sources bear the indication “for the organ.” Cotumacci’s regole 
enjoyed a popularity matched only by those of Fenaroli. They have never been in print, but their 
manuscript copies are diffused in countless libraries and archives. 


Joseph Doll (Giuseppe Dol) 


On December 15, 1736, a student from Bavaria, Joseph Doll, entered the conservatory of the 
Poveri di Gesù Cristo as a student and protégé of Cardinal Spinelli. The young German (whose 
name was Italianized to Giuseppe Dol) became a student of Francesco Durante and Francesco 
Feo. At the death of Durante, in 1755, the governors chose Cotumacci and Doll (as primo and 
secondo maestro) to be successors of Durante; therefore Doll was the only non-Italian who hap- 
pened to become a maestro in the Neapolitan conservatories. In June 1770 Doll met the Mozarts 
during their Neapolitan journey, and Wolfgang left a trace of this acquaintance in a letter to 
Marianna dated June 5.44 In 1774 Doll was appointed organist of the second choir in the Treasure 
Chapel of San Gennaro, but in August of the same year he died.* 
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EXAMPLE 7.4 Pasquale Cafaro, partimento in concerto style (unicum, іп І-Мс S.1.94). e 


writes that Doll was an excellent and 


highly esteemed teacher who closely followed the approach of Durante and was always on very good 


who left the only account of his life, 


M 


Giurleo 


Ulisse Prota- 


terms with his colleague Соїштасс1. The only known source for Doll’s partimenti is a manuscript 


that belonged in the private collection of the Swiss composer Pierre Maurice (1868-1937), now 


housed in the library of the conservatory of music in Geneva. Quite characteristically, the title is 
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Regole per Accompagnare il Basso del Sig. Giuseppe Dol Napoletano. Doll obviously was nota Neapolitan 
but used this adjective as a brand attesting to his quality as a musician. Since the author's signature 
appears on the last page, it is likely an autograph.* It is a valuable work, with a clear-cut didactic 
agenda, and the last partimenti display remarkable virtuosity. 


Giuseppe Arena 


Like Doll’s, the life of Giuseppe Arena (Malta, 1713— Naples, 1784) is obscure. In 1725 he was 
accepted into the Poveri di Gesù Cristo, where he studied for ten years with Gaetano Greco and 
Francesco Durante, having Pergolesi as a fellow student. Around the fourth decade of the century 
he seems to have been quite a successful opera composer; in a short time he staged a number of 
operas in Rome, Turin, Venice, Naples, and London. He was organist at the church of the Filippini 
(right in front of the Poveri di Gesù Cristo) and was at the service of the Princess of Bisignano. 

The only known source for Arena’s sixty-nine partimenti is Principij di musica con intavola- 
ture di cembalo e partimenti (“Elements of music with harpsichord intavolature and partimenti”), 
a volume compiled as a basic course in music. No records document Arena as having held a 
teaching position at any of the four conservatories, so the reason for writing the Elements is 
unclear. A possibility is that he wrote them as an instruction book for an apprentice organist at 
the Filippini church; this might explain the organistic style of most of them, and also some dif- 
ference in terminology with respect to the "official" one used in the conservatories (for example, 
the classification of the cadences in semplice, breve and lunga instead of semplice, doppia and 
composta). Example 7.5 is a transcription of a partimento in toccata style. 


Nicola Sala 


One of the foremost teachers at the Pietà dei Turchini conservatory, and a zealous Leista (fol- 
lower and continuer of Leonardo Leo's approach), Nicola Sala (1713-1801) gained legendary 
fame as one of the greatest contrapuntists of his time. After his studies with Nicola Fago and 
Leonardo Leo (1732-1740), Sala taught for most of his life at the Pietà dei Turchini. In 1794 
King Ferdinand IV supported publication by the royal printing house of Sala's monumental 
treatise Regole del contrappunto pratico, consisting of three large volumes in folio. During the 
1799 revolution, 174 copper plates disappeared, so the work could not be reprinted and became 
quite rare. This unfortunate circumstance contributed to create such fame for Sala's treatise 
that Burney personally copied all three volumes (his manuscript copies are now preserved in 
the British Library).^ In 1809, Alexandre-Étienne Choron decided to partially reprint it in his 
Principes de Composition des Ecoles d'Italie (1509). In the same work, Choron included a large 
number of Sala's partimenti. 
According to Villarosa's narrative of the school of Naples: 


He studied tirelessly under the direction of Fago, a man deeply erudite in the harmonic 
science, who surpassed in elegance even his master Scarlatti. And, since the fundament 
of harmony lies in the bass, whose motion engenders all the beauty, variety, and grandi- 
osity in the harmony; so Sala studied thoroughly, for his own sake, on the basses of 
various works by Fago. Having detected the great advantage that the art itself might gain 
from such a study, he began to compose figured basses according to the style of his 
master; who, after having seen them, encouraged his to continue with his work, because 
it might become something very useful for the students, and for the art of music.5° 


Sala continued indeed. During the sixty years in which he taught at La Pietà dei Turchini he 


produced hundreds of partimenti, now preserved in several manuscript sources, the most 
important being an autograph that, quite unusually, survived.* However, the largest collections 
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EXAMPLE 7.5 Giuseppe Arena, partimento in toccata style (unicum, in І-Мс 45.1.1) e 
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of Sala are іп two manuscripts іп the Paris Bibliothèque Nationale: Racolta di lezzioni numeriche 
del Signor D. Nicola Sala and 1er Cayé de Partimenti. Sala et 160.52 Both manuscripts belonged to 
the library of the Paris conservatory, along with other collections of partimenti by Leo, Durante, 
and Cotumacci. Around 1896 the Conservatoire made a thematic index of all the partimenti in 
its possession and sent it to Naples to have copies made of the remainder of the corpus, but 
(as I narrated in the Prologue) without success. That Sala appreciated theoretical challenges is 
evident in the partimento shown in Example 7.6, which focuses on an unconventional resolu- 
tion of the second suspension in the bass. It is a study in double counterpoint based on the 
inversion of the “reaching over” pattern 87-6 (see Part Two, Chapter Nine: in Example 7.6, 
bars 4-5, the “ë” is only implied). In the beginning, when the pattern occurs in the bass, the 
dissonant chord 2/4/6 resolves on a 6 chord, which is correct; but the bass of the 6 chord is a 
step above, not a step below, the note that supports the dissonance. Finding a plausible way to 
realize this pattern is not an easy task. 


THE TRIUMVIRATE ERA 


On February 15, 1806, Giuseppe Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, entered Naples with the 
French army. As a result, Ferdinand IV was forced to escape to Sicily for the second time 
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EXAMPLE 7.6 Nicola Sala, n. 16 (С) 2156) from the autograph in the Naples library. © 


(the first being in 1799). During the two years of his rule, Giuseppe launched a politics of ref- 
ormation touching on all aspects of the state organization, including music. At that time, the 
four ancient conservatories were in rather poor shape. The Poveri di Gesù Cristo had been 
closed since 1743, and the French had turned Santa Maria di Loreto into a military hospital in 
1797. The two surviving conservatories, Sant'Onofrio and the Pietà dei Turchini, merged in 
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1806 into a new Collegio di Musica that two years later moved into a new home, the suppressed 
monastery of San Sebastiano. A royal decree signed on November 21, 1806, appointed to 
the direction of the new music college the three foremost composers and teachers of Naples: 
Fedele Fenaroli, Giovanni Paisiello, and Giacomo Tritto. Together, the three aged musicians 
ruled the Real Collegio di Musica di San Sebastiano for seven years, until the point at which, 
in 1813, the new king of Naples, Gioacchino Murat, choose Niccolò Zingarelli as direttore unico 
(only dean) of the College of Music. 

The team who ruled the College from 1806 to 1813 was known as the triumvirate, but it 
could hardly be more heterogeneous. Two members came from the Durante lineage (Fenaroli 
and Paisiello) and one from the Leo side (Tritto). Paisiello was the most internationally famous 
opera composer of his time, and Tritto was a prolific opera composer, even if he could not 
match the fame of his colleague. Fenaroli was a revered pedagogue and composed only sacred 
music, though with scant success. But all three musicians wrote important partimenti collec- 
tions, and more significantly they published them. With the triumvirate generation, for the first 
time partimenti moved away from being transmitted solely by manuscript, to go into print. 

Another master belongs to the triumvirate generation, though he enjoyed lesser fame: 
Giacomo Insanguine. His partimenti, of outstanding musical quality, were never published, 
and they survive in a single source. 


Fedele Fenaroli 


The entire long life of Fedele Fenaroli (1730-1818) was devoted to teaching, from his first 
appointment as substitute for Antonio Sacchini at Santa Maria di Loreto until after his retire- 
ment in 1813. As a composer, Fenaroli wrote mainly sacred music, his early attempts at opera 
having been unsuccessful; but as a teacher he gained a reputation unparalleled by any other 
Neapolitan master. Fenaroli’s teaching career lasted for fifty-eight years, and he became legend- 
ary; according to Francesco Maria Avellino, author of a eulogy on the master, the number of his 
students reached an astonishing nine thousand and he taught until the very last day of his exis- 
tence.” Among his direct students were some of the most celebrated Italian composers of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries: Cimarosa, Nicola Manfroce, Mercadante, 
Giuseppe Nicolini, Stefano Pavesi, and Niccolo Zingarelli. Verdi was a second-generation stu- 
dent of Fenaroli, because his direct teacher was Vincenzo Lavigna, who studied with Fenaroli in 
Naples from 1791 to 1794. 

Fenaroli’s theoretical output consists of only two works: the Regole musicali per i principianti 
di cembalo (first published in 1775) and a series of partimenti divided into six books. Although 
they are two distinct works, Fenaroli conceived the Regole and the partimenti as complementing 
each other. The first edition of the Regole (1775) had no musical examples, but all the same, the 
text refers to an unspecified manuscript, where the examples are indicated with a combination 
of letters.54 This manuscript is the collection of partimenti, which circulated only in handwritten 
form for at least thirty years (these manuscripts are now disseminated in countless copies). The 
reason for this disparity is that in Italy (and particularly southern Italy) in those times a modern 
publishing industry had not yet developed, and printing music was both expensive and hazard- 
ous. Even after the partimenti found their way to publication, it was much more convenient to 
copy them by hand than to buy a printed copy; for this reason there exist many manuscripts of 
Fenaroli’s partimenti copied from a printed edition. 

Whereas reconstructing the chronology of the various edition of the Regole is quite simple 
(they usually bear the year of publication), doing the same with the partimenti is discouraging. 
The first Italian publisher seems to have been the Neapolitan Federico Girard, who in the 1820s 
published the first four books, in four separate booklets. More or less in the same years, 
between 1823 and 1824, appeared the edition issued by the Roman company Ratti & Cencetti.59 
Some ten years earlier, however, the first complete edition of the partimenti appeared in Paris, 
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FIGURE 7.7 Frontispiece of Fenaroli's Partimenti ossia basso numerato (Paris: Carli, 1814). with the author's portrait. 
By permission of the library of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


edited by Emanuele Imbimbo and published by Carli. The Catli edition is in folio, sumptuously 
decorated, and bilingual (French and Italian); an identical edition (with the same plate num- 
bers) exists under the name of the Milanese publisher Ricordi (Figure 7.7 shows the frontis- 
piece of this edition with the author's portrait). Starting from circa 1850, several publishers 
began to print Regole and Partimenti together. The Canti edition (the one reprinted in facsimile 
by Forni) was sold either in seven distinct booklets (the Regole and the six books of partimenti) 
or together in a single volume.5 

Thanks to Rosa Cafiero, who recently discovered a corpus of twenty letters from Fenaroli to 
his former student Marco Santucci (from 1790 maestro di cappella in Lucca, and teacher of 
Michele Puccini, the father of Giacomo), we are now able to draw together some aspects of the 
chronology of Fenaroli's partimenti. In a letter dated May 18, 1811, Fenaroli wrote that "I am now 
doing the fifth book of fugal partimenti, and only you, who belong to my school, and much under- 
stand, can teach them.”59 So, according to Cafiero, Fenaroli composed the last two books of parti- 
menti (V and VI) between 1811 and 1813 for the French edition edited by Emanuele Imbimbo. 


Reception of Fenaroli's Regole and Partimenti 


No other book in the history of music theory has ever enjoyed as long a fortune as Fenaroli's 
Regole and Partimenti. From the first edition of the Regole (1775) to the last edition of the Regole 
e partimenti (1930) is a run of 155 years; during this period the work was continuously in print, 
often by several publishers at the same time. This astonishing continuity was, in part, favored 
by the open nature of the work. Starting from the third edition (1795), the Regole were continuously 
updated and enlarged, quite often (as in Imbimbo's first edition of the partimenti) entirely 
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replaced by a new text. The Canti edition of the Regole (са. 1850), for example, differs from the 
first (1775) in several aspects. There are fourteen paragraphs in the Canti that do not exist in 
the first edition, along with a general introduction (Nozioni preliminari). Interestingly, many of 
the added paragraphs deal with such “modern” concepts as the fundamental bass. 

Fenaroli’s Regole thus became a sort of palimpsest, or open work, where, on the basis of an 
original text more or less preserved, each new edition added new paragraphs or comments— 
sometimes distinct from the original, but more often indistinguishable. In doing so, the editors 
and publishers put into practice what Fenaroli himself recommended at the end of the first 
edition of the Regole: 


Whenever they find rules lacking, or errors, [the learned Masters] may add [other rules], 
or modify [the rules found here] at their will; because here we did nothing else other 
than to put in order the rules that everyone knows very well, and to give beginners a 
beam of light, so they will not play at random.*? 


The Rules—and their complement, the partimenti—by Fenaroli have been the undisputed 
foundation of education in musical composition in Italy for fifteen decades.% Every Italian 
composer trained during the nineteenth century—all major opera composers included—based 
their technique on Fenaroli. Just to take one example, Verdi studied with a student of Fenaroli, 
Vincenzo Lavigna, and taught Fenaroli’s partimenti to his only composition student, Emanuele 
Muzio. It would be difficult to overestimate the enormous influence of Fenaroli on the 
compositional practice of nineteenth-century Italian composers. 


Giovanni Paisiello 


The teaching activity of Giovanni Paisiello (Taranto, 1740—Naples, 1816), one of the greatest opera 
composers in the late eighteenth century, was irregular but influential. A student of Durante, 
Cotumacci, and Abos at Sant’Onofrio, Paisiello had his first teaching job as a consequence of his 
appointment as maestro di cappella for the Empress Catherine II of Russia (from 1776 to 1783). 
This position involved the musical education of the empress’s daughter-in-law, the Grand Duchess 
Maria Feodorovna (née Sophia Dorothea von Wiirttenberg, 1759-1828), the future empress of 
Russia; for her Paisiello wrote the Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento, along with other key- 
board music. After his return to Naples in 1783, Paisiello never held a teaching position at any of 
the conservatories. Only in 1806, after his return from Paris, did the new king of Naples, Giuseppe 
Bonaparte (Napoleon’s brother), appoint Paisiello as director (together with Fenaroli and Tritto) of 
the newly founded music college of San Sebastiano. He kept this position until 1813. 

The main (and almost certainly the only authentic) partimenti collection by Paisiello is the 
already mentioned Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento, o sia il basso fondamentale sopra il 
cembalo del Signor Maestro Giovanni Paisiello. Composte per Sua Altezza Imperiale la gran Duchessa 
di tutte le Russie (S. Petersburg, 1782). Copies of the original edition of the Regole per bene accom- 
pagnare are very rare; only a few libraries possess them, and apparently none of them are in 
Italy. As the title suggests, this work is a complete course in partimento, including both rules 
and exercises. The rules are discussed in Chapter Nine, while four partimenti are shown (and 
partially realized) in Parts Three and Four of this book. The autograph is preserved in the 
Naples conservatory library.°4 

The other manuscript classified as an autograph in the catalogue of the Naples library is 
Regole e partimenti del M.o Giovanni Paisiello. Originale. It was offered to the vice-librarian 
Francesco Rondinella by its owner, a Francesco Marchioni, who wrote on the title page: 
“This booklet has been sewed up, and covered again, by me, Francesco Marchioni from 
Naples, on Wednesday, April 7, 1875. Rainy day.” Immediately below this another hand (that of 
Florimo?) scribbled hurriedly, and seemingly angrily, some comments followed by multiple 
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exclamation and question marks, which have been subsequently made illegible and covered 
with spirals. 

The content of the manuscript is paradoxical. Compared with the authentic autograph of 
the St. Petersburg Regole the handwriting is very similar and could be the work of the same 
hand. This manuscript too offers a series of rules accompanied by partimenti (Figure 7.ë shows 
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FIGURE 7.8 A page of Regole e partimenti del М.о Giovanni Paisiello, whose authorship is highly dubious. 
By permission of the library ofthe conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 
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a page of the rules), but the content is entirely different. In particular, sixteen of the twenty 
partimenti of I-Nc 20.8.20 are identical with others found in the only surviving source of 
Giacomo Insanguine’s partimenti and rules (I-Mc Noseda Th. 116/a). Several other pieces are 
identical with those found in Nicola Sala’s autograph Elementi per ben sonare il cembalo (I-Nc 
S-1-94). Regole e partimenti therefore might be a compilation of partimenti and rules drawn 
partly from Sala, partly from Insanguine, and partly from other unidentified authors. 
Consequently, I call this manuscript "pseudo-Paisiello." One cannot but be amused by the fact 
that an autograph (false or true) of Paisiello contains the work of a composer he dubbed as "the 
maestro of the patches" (*il maestro delle pezze"; see later on this chapter). 


Giacomo Tritto 


Giacomo Tritto (1733-1824) was among the most influential Neapolitan teachers of his age. The 
only Leista in the triumvirate (he was a student of Sala, and therefore a grandson of Leo), Tritto 
spent all his academic life at La Pietà dei Turchini, where he took the position of his master, 
Sala. According to Florimo, he had a "crowd" of students, among them, Ercole Paganini, 
Giuseppe Farinelli, Ferdinando Orlandi, Spontini, and Raimondi. Other students, such as 
Nicola Manfroce, Mercadante, Carlo Conti, and Vincenzo Bellini, began their studies with the 
Leista Tritto but later continued with the Durantista Zingarelli. Quite unusually, both his theo- 
retical treatises were published: Partimenti e regole generali (Partimenti and General Rules) and 
Scuola di contrappunto (School of Counterpoint). 

A special student of Tritto was Francesco Florimo, who left in the second volume of 
La scuola musicale di Napoli a loving (for a Durantista) account of Tritto’s generosity. At a certain 
point, Florimo wanted to move from Tritto’s class to that of his rival, Zingarelli. Florimo diplo- 
matically put forward a fellow student, Conti, to act as ambassador to Tritto and make his 
request, but the reaction of the master was surprisingly benevolent. Smiling, he said: “I am 
glad—actually, I approve—of your move to Zingarelli’s class. Although music is one and only 
one, knowing both schools will surely benefit you. Whenever you want any advice from me, 
please come, and I will always be more than willing to help you."9 

The dedication to Ferdinand I (the name taken by Ferdinand IV when, in 1816, he restored 
his kingdom for the second time and annexed Sicily to Naples in the new Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies) of both works is a demonstration of Tritto’s (then age eighty-three) conservative 
position, both politically and artistically. In the preface to the Scuola di contrappunto the 
author at first states his position in the genealogy of the Neapolitan tradition (as a student of 
Cafaro, who was a student of Leo) but then laments the decline of counterpoint as a discipline 
and the parallel spreading of a false and fatuous modernity. The aim of the present works, 
says Tritto, is to reveal the true nature of counterpoint to those apprentices of music who 
believe that 


playing the Pianoforte well, or singing well, or composing some arietta or something 
similar, will suffice to earn the title of Maestro di Cappella: in doing so they only fool 
themselves, because every amateur can do this. Only he who has deeply studied 
Counterpoint and has learned well how to handle the voices (“concertare le parti”), give 
form and direction to their compositions (“tessere e guidare le composizioni”), set 
correctly the Basses with their proper accompaniments, deserves the title of maestro. 


It is unclear who the object of the old maestro’s deprecation was, but surely not one of his 
famous colleagues. More probably, he wanted to assert the elitist image of the Leista lineage, 
of which counterpoint was, in fact, the hallmark. 

The twenty-four lessons and the twelve fugues in Partimenti e regole generali count among 
the best pieces in the partimento repertory (Figure 7.9 shows the title page). As a Leista Tritto 
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FIGURE 7.9 Title page of Giacomo Tritto’s Partimenti e regole generali (Milan: Artaria, 1816). By permission of the 
library of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 
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favored a dense, intricate counterpoint, but at the same time he was open to modern tenden- 


69 


he was perhaps the only master who wrote partimenti in classic sonata form. 
Example 7.7 shows the second fugue—one of his shortest—in Partimenti e regole generali. 


The exposition has four entries, but the fourth is “hidden”; the realizer must locate its position 
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EXAMPLE 7.7 The second fugue in Tritto's Partimenti e regole generali (1816). e 
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His other book, Scuola di contrappunto, is closer to a normal treatise on counterpoint, with 
ample explanations in the form оҒа dialogue. The practical part of the treatise consist of several 
series of lessons and eight partimento fugues, but the author makes it clear that the realization 
must be in written form; they are disposizioni, not partimenti. 


Giacomo Insanguine (Il Monopoli) 


Giacomo Insanguine (1729-1793), also nicknamed “Il Monopoli" after his birthplace (a town in 
Apulia), spent all his academic career at Sant'Onofrio. In this conservatory he pursued all 
the stages of his teaching career: mastriciello (1749-1755), “maestro della cartella del contrap- 
punto” from 1767 (literally, “master of the counterpoint pad,” that is, assistant to Cotumacci), 
secondo maestro (1774, as successor to Doll), and finally primo maestro (1785, as the successor 
of Cotumacci). He was the last primo maestro of Sant'Onofrio; two years after his death, in 
1795, the glorious conservatory merged with the remnants of Santa Maria di Loreto, and the 
resulting institution took the name of the Conservatorio di Loreto a Capuana. 

The only known source of Insanguine’s densely contrapuntal partimenti is Regole con moti 
di basso, partimenti e fughe, in the library of the conservatory of Milan. The volume begins with 
a series of rules, followed by forty-seven partimenti and twelve partimento fugues.”° The parti- 
mento in Example 7.8 is a canon; the continuo figures supply the correct notes in the right hand 
when the canon breaks off. 


THE FIFTH GENERATION 


The fifth generation includes the masters born around 1750: Giovanni Furno, Saverio Valente, 
and Niccolò Zingarelli. Zingarelli and Furno were two of the most respected teachers of their 
age and followed a strict orthodoxy. Very little is known about Saverio Valente, except that Verdi 
kept him in high esteem. 


Giovanni Furno 


Giovanni Furno (1748-1937) was unanimously considered the best teacher in Naples. He strictly 
followed the Durantista approach to partimento (mediated through his teacher, Cotumacci). 
Among his pupils were Bellini, Mercadante, Lauro Rossi, and the Ricci brothers. Florimo gave 
this humorous account of his teaching approach: 


For more than half a century he taught the precepts of the Scarlatti school, appropri- 
ately ordered by Durante, which gives excellent results. When students asked him 
the rationale behind his corrections, he did not answer as Durante did. Instead, he 
asked his students to harmonize the basses of Durante, Leo and Sala, and the disposiz- 
ioni of Cotumacci, and said: “Do it, and do it as I say, because this is what my master 
Cotumacci taught me. Why are you asking for reasons, when in music the first, and 
strongest reason is effect? Listen—he said to all us students—listen how beautiful this 
chord is on this bass! Do you need any other better reason other than the effect it 
makes?” 


Apparently Furno did not compose partimenti, but his primer, entitled Metodo facile, breve e 
chiaro delle prime ed essenziali regole per accompagnare i partimenti senza numeri (Easy, short, and 
plain method of the first and essential rules for the accompaniment of unfigured partimenti), 
enjoyed vast popularity and was printed several times. Furno’s textbook was also diffused in 
many manuscript copies.” 
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the only teacher left in the faculty at Santa Maria di Loreto together with Fenaroli when the 
conservatory merged with Sant'Onofrio in 1797, and in 1807 he moved to the Real Collegio di 


Almost nothing is known about Saverio Valente, not even his dates of birth and death.” He was 
Musica.” In the existing literature are very few references to this obscure maestro. Di Giacomo 


EXAMPLE 7.8 A partimento — canon in Giacomo Insanguine’s Regole con moti del basso (n. 20). © 


Saverio Valente 
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wrote that Valente, a “singing teacher,” was “truly an excellent teacher, but he was entirely seg- 
regated and closed off in this peculiar profession of his.”7 Another, and more intriguing, refer- 
ence is in a letter by Verdi to Florimo of January 9, 1871. In this famous letter Verdi wrote about 
his studies with Vincenzo Lavigna, and about Lavigna and his teachers, including Valente: 


Lavigna was a student of Fenaroli who, in his very old age, still gave lessons in the 
Collegio of . . . I don’t remember which any more, but at the same time Lavigna took 
private lessons from Valente. Valente is a little known name for us [in northern Italy] 
but you [Neapolitans] ought to know him well. Lavigna had a very high opinion of him 
and, to judge by the five or six original fugues that Lavigna kept and the many fugal 
subjects which I too have used in my studies, Valente was by far a much stronger con- 
trapuntist than Fenaroli himself.”° 


I have been unable to locate the fugues and the fugal subjects mentioned by Verdi, but the fact 
that Verdi used Valente’s materials in his education is certainly remarkable. Among his many 
surviving works, preserved in the libraries of the Naples conservatory and in the Fondo Noseda 
in the Milan conservatory, just about all are sacred and didactic works. Valente was a prolific 
and esteemed composer of solfeggi, of which many manuscripts exist, and the only work he 
ever had published (posthumously, as it seems) was in fact a collection of solfeggi.7 

His partimenti survive in only four sources, all autograph or partially autograph. The bulk 
is preserved in the Fondo Noseda at the Conservatory of Milan and consists of three succes- 
sively numbered fascicles.” The remaining source is a Neapolitan manuscript apparently com- 
plete and distinct from the others in Milan.7? Characteristic of Valente is the organization of his 
partimento works as a series of independent worksheets one page long, each devoted to a spe- 
cific rule or pattern. Each "worksheet" consists of a short presentation of a rule or of a pattern, 
an esempio showing the pattern in abstract form as figured bass, and a partimento that is the 
practical application of the schema. The esempio in Example 7.9 is about one of the several pat- 
terns of cadenza finta (feigned cadence) suggested by Valente; this schema applies in bars 8—14 
and in parallel passages of the following piece. 


Niccoló Zingarelli 


An extremely successful composer of operas and sacred music (however little known today), 
Niccoló Zingarelli (1752—1837) was a student of Fenaroli and Alessandro Speranza, a celebrated 
contrapuntist. In 1813 Zingarelli was appointed only director of the Real Collegio di Musica 
(a position that also involved teaching composition), thus replacing the triumvirate of Fenaroli, 
Paisiello, and Tritto. Zingarelli had several influential students; the most prominent was, of 
course, Vincenzo Bellini, but he also taught Saverio Mercadante, the brothers Luigi and Federico 
Ricci, and Francesco Morlacchi. His teaching was severe, but he also knew when to recede into 
the background. As Jesse Rosenberg points out, he did not correct Bellini's first works in order 
not to interfere with the growth of his pupil's marvelous melodic gifts. But after Bellini 
had obtained his first triumphs, Zingarelli seems to have said to him (in Neapolitan dialect): 
“My lad, the time is ripe for you to learn music, because you know, you are а real ass."5? 
Zingarelli's two books of partimenti may be regarded as the biggest corpus of this kind 
after Fenaroli.’ And indeed they have much in common with the output of Zingarelli's master. 
The ordering of the material betrays an obvious pedagogical intent, from the earliest exercises 
in figured bass in book I, to the intricacies of the last fugues in book II. Zingarelli follows by and 
large the agenda of Fenaroli; he starts with 34 figured basses "of simple consonances," and then 
come по “basses of mixed consonances and dissonances." With this second series Zingarelli 
aims to make students familiar with imitations, using figures and textual directions as well. 
The short bass in Example 7.10 is a study in imitation, where the subject does not appear 
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EXAMPLE 7.10 Nicola Zingarelli, a study in imitation from book 1 of Partimenti (Milan: Ricordi ca. 1830) e 
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immediately but must be inferred from the figures; besides, skilled students know that the 
subject must appear sooner or later in the bass, and they keep scanning the bass until they 
identify it. Further directions point to a specific key of an entry (for example, “soggetto in 
Alamire”, meaning “enter subject in A”). 

The second book consists of 109 numbered partimenti; it is conceived as a complete 
instruction on fugue. After the few introductory exercises, the fugues start at n. 27, and from 
this point onward the largest part of the partimenti are fugues, either instrumental or in stile 
antico. 


OTTOCENTO AND BEYOND 


The most important contribution of the sixth generation of maestri lies more in their apostolate 
in defense of the tradition than in their original production. Having recognized that the 
Neapolitan school was close to extinction, they devoted their efforts to saving and transmitting 
the contents of the school in written form. Both Placido Mandanici and Luigi Felice Rossi com- 
piled annotated editions of Fenaroli’s Regole e partimenti (following the example of Imbimbo), 
and Michele Ruta published essays on Neapolitan theory in his journal La Musica and in a 
monograph. 
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Some musicians tried to update the Neapolitan tradition, merging it with the modern, 
“scientific” discipline of harmony. One of them was Pietro Raimondi, a Roman by birth who 
studied in Naples with Tritto and became known as the author of experimental composition of 
unparalleled complexity. His approach was followed by his disciple Pietro Platania. Camillo De 
Nardis and Daniele Napoletano were probably the last to publish (and perhaps compose) original 
partimenti, whereas Jacopo Napoli witnessed the existence of a remnant of the direct tradition, 
publishing a partimento anthology as late as 1956. 


Fenaroli’s Legacy 


On January 23, 1799, a group of liberal aristocrats and intellectuals proclaimed the birth of the 
Neapolitan Republic and the end of the Kingdom of Naples, whose sovereign, Ferdinand IV, 
had fled to Palermo before the advance of the French army. The republic, lacking the support 
of the greatest part of the population, was short-lived. After a few months of struggle, this uto- 
pian project collapsed, and on July 9 Ferdinand IV, with the substantial help of Admiral Nelson, 
made his triumphal return to Naples. The vengeance of the king was heinous: 8,ооо republi- 
cans were made prisoners, and 124 were sentenced to death. The leading part of Naples’s 
intellectual, professional, and liberal society was decimated by the king’s gallows, or forced 
into exile. 

The favorite place of refuge for the Neapolitan exiles was, of course, Paris. There fled, 
among many others, the music publisher Raffaele Carli, and the lawyer and music theorist 
Emanuele Imbimbo (1756-1930). Together with Gaspare Selvaggi, Vincenzo Fiocchi, and other 
refugees, Imbimbo sought to disseminate in Paris the theory and methods of the Neapolitan 
school.5 In Paris, Imbimbo published in 1814 the first annotated edition of Fenaroli’s theoreti- 
cal work, which, oddly enough, was also the first edition of Fenaroli’s partimenti ever published. 
In this beautiful folio edition, Imbimbo reprints the six books of partimenti in their entirety, but 
he replaces the original Regole with an entirely new text of his own, divided into two parts: a 
Preliminary Discourse and a Digest of musical principles as an introduction to the partimenti of 
Signor Fenaroli in six parts. The new text engages in a difficult negotiation between the original 
Neapolitan and the theory of Rameau. 

The Milanese publisher Ricordi bought the plates for the Imbimbo edition from Carli but 
around 1830 decided to issue a new annotated Fenaroli, edited by Emanuele Guarnaccia: Metodo 
nuovamente riformato de’partimenti del Maestro Fedele Fenaroli. This is a face-to-face edition; all 
of the partimenti in books 4, 5, and 6 are printed with the original on the left and the realization 
on the odd pages. However, this (apparently) authoritative edition should be taken with caution. 
In fact, the better part of the text is drawn from Imbimbo, either textually or in paraphrase.* 
Besides, most of Guarnaccia’s realizations are identical to those іп a manuscript compiled by 
Angelo Catelani housed in the Estense library of Мойепа.3 Nevertheless, the original part of 
this edition concerns the practical realization of the music, an aspect that partimento treatises 
rarely dwell on. 

Another annotated Ricordi edition is the Placido Mandanici (1846 ca.), which restores the 
original text of the Regole and, instead of giving the realization, poses for the readers hints, sug- 
gestions, and partial realizations where necessary. The last annotated Fenaroli edition was 
edited by Luigi Felice Rossi (1805-1863). The Piedmontese and French-oriented Rossi charac- 
terized as somewhat unfathomable “the school of Naples, that school above any other most 
excellent in practical composition, and so mysterious for the theorists, who cannot understand 
how from the empiricism of its doctrine so great an excellence could result."5 The aim of Rossi 
was to “collect and arrange into a well-ordered theory that amorphous heap of empirical rules, 
that constitute the harmonic doctrine of the school of Naples.”% In doing so, Rossi—like 
Imbimbo and Guarnaccia—gets rid entirely of Fenaroli’s original rules, and replaces them with 
a text of his own. 
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The Science of Partimento: Raimondi and Platania 


During the nineteenth century, Italy was the undisputed land of opera, whose enormous suc- 
cess cast a shadow over the practice of instrumental music. This fact, however, does not mean 
that the “learned” side of music was not cultivated. Sacred music still had an important place in 
the musical life of the great churches, as testified by the huge mass of manuscripts preserved 
in innumerable Italian libraries. “Learned” musicians held important positions as teachers and 
directors of conservatories, and as editors of music Journals. Quite naturally, most of them were 
theorists. This is the case with Pietro Raimondi and Pietro Platania, the two leading Italian 
figures of so-called learned musicians in the Ottocento. Together, their influence spanned the 
whole nineteenth century. 

Raimondi (Roman, but educated in Naples) introduced a “scientific” approach that wiped 
out the last vestiges of improvisational freedom from his partimenti, now titled “New kind of 
scientific composition.” He was also responsible for the transformation of the partimento fugue 
into the “Imitated and Fugal Bass” (Basso imitato e fugato), an exercise still in use in Italian 
conservatories today. His approach was continued by his student, Platania, who in his basses 
imbued the rigid approach of his teacher with a feeling for late romantic, chromatic harmony.8 

Pietro Raimondi (Rome, 1786—Rome, 1853) was equally famous for his experimental 
works that combined three or four compositions sounding simultaneously, and for his comic 
operas and farces. The paradoxical quality of this composer and teacher extends also to his for- 
mation; a Roman by birth, he studied at La Pietà dei Turchini with Tritto and was considered by 
Florimo to be a full-fledged Leista. He taught at the conservatories of Naples (from 1825) and 
Palermo (1833-1852), until he was appointed maestro di cappella at Saint Peter's in Rome in the 
last year of his life. 

Raimondi composed the Bassi Imitati e fugati divisi in tre libri (“Imitated and Fugal Basses, 
divided into three books”) for his students at the Conservatory of Palermo. In the preface to this 
work (Al lettore), Raimondi laments the absence of an intermediate level between the partimenti 
and the fugues; Marpurg and Choron “only hinted at the school of the Basses of imitation,” and 
no one had yet composed a collection of such basses, whose purpose is to make the path to the 
fugue easier. The students who want to work on these bassi need to already be expert in coun- 
terpoint, and to have carefully studied the partimenti of the classic authors; otherwise their 
efforts will be in vain. 

The Bassi imitati e fugati consists of three books, with the third offering a series of fugal 
subjects. The fifty-six basses in books I and 2 are generally shorter and easier than most parti- 
mento fugues. As their name implies, they are written in bass clef and use one voice only, the 
bass; treble clefs appear only occasionally. They are clearly devised for written realization. 

The Nuovo genere di scientifica composizione (A New Kind of Scientific Composition) con- 
sists of fifty-four partimenti, or lezioni, organized in groups of three. Each group uses the same 
bass (so the partimenti are actually eighteen in number) repeated three times with different 
figures in order of complexity. The first lezione of each group is the easiest, the central is of 
moderate difficulty, and the last is the most advanced, but the bass is the same for all three les- 
sons (Example 7.11). 

In many ways, Pietro Platania (Catania 1828—Naples 1907) followed in the footsteps of his 
teacher Raimondi. He too was a “learned” musician; a maestro di cappella at the cathedral in 
Milan, theorist, teacher of composition, and director of the conservatories of Palermo and 
Naples. As a young composer, he was brought by Verdi into the “Rossini Mass” project, for 
which he composed the Sanctus.9° 

Platania published his collection of partimenti as the practical part of his harmony trea- 
tise.” Both Platania and Raimondi strove to preserve Neapolitan traditions, and both wrote 
partimenti. But they wrote them in a new way, different in some aspects from past tradition. On 
the one hand, they believed in “scientific” harmony; on the other, they wanted to preserve the 
leading role of counterpoint. 
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The End of the Tradition 


The Mascagni mirage put an artistic lust in the veins of . . . twenty thousand students, 
at least. A few years ago, the schools of harmony, counterpoint and composition were 
full to overflowing. . . . The partimenti of Fenaroli, which the wise Sonzogno scattered 
to all and sundry, are іп everyone's pockets.?? 


This is how the critic and journalist Italo Piazza commented in 1897 on the illusion that the 
triumph of Cavalleria Rusticana (Rome, 1890) could lead to a rebirth of traditional Italian opera 
as a popular entertainment. In the hope of sudden fame, he says, hordes of students (maybe 
fewer than twenty thousand) attempted to become composers, and in doing so they found no 
better way than to study Fenaroli’s partimenti. The old master could not hope for a better 
acknowledgment of his work: after a century his partimenti were still considered the best 
passport to a successful career. 

During the Ottocento the greatest part of the partimento repertoire, including those by 
Pasquini, Greco, Leo, and Durante, become obsolete; the only ones that lasted were those of 
Fenaroli, Zingarelli, and Stanislao Mattei. 

The secular history of the partimento continued beyond the nineteenth century into the 
twentieth. Most Italian maestri simply used their Fenaroli or Zingarelli, while a few still com- 
posed new partimenti. Among them were Daniele Napoletano (1872-1943), who was probably 
the last composer to consider himself a Leista; and Camillo De Nardis (1857-1951).9? In 1959 
Jacopo Napoli (1911-1994), then the director of the Naples conservatory, published for Ricordi 
a partimenti collection, “Bassi della scuola napoletana, con esempi realizzati.”9 This anthology 
is the last witness of the living, direct tradition. Significantly, it overlapped by twenty years 
Fellerer’s Der Partimentospieler (1940), the first musicological work on partimento, which was 
seen as something remote and almost incomprehensible. 
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равтімемто AS THEORY OF COMPOSITION 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, the landscape of musical life in Italy changed 
entirely in respect to that of the previous century. Naples was no longer the capital of a nation 
and had lost its former central position in all fields of social life, including music. The center of 
Italian music was now Milan, with its modern conservatory, its powerful publishing houses, 
and the theatre La Scala. 


THEORY OR PRACTICE FIRST? 


Another city, Florence, rivaled Milan as one of the most innovative musical centers in Italy. In 
particular, Florence hosted the Academy of the Cherubini Institute, an erudite society inspired 
by Abramo Basevi and Ferdinando Casamorata—the two leading figures in nineteenth-century 
Italy for the study of music theory and analysis—and devoted to discussion of musical issues, 
with particular emphasis on music theory (more on the Florentine Academy in Chapter Fifteen). 
In 1878 the Academy proposed to its fellows a topic for discussion: 


[We ask] whether the better system to introduce to a student the art of composition is 
that used formerly in Naples, i.e. to study the harmony practically through the accom- 
paniment of a through bass (partimento); or rather, as often happens nowadays in 
imitation of the Germans, to study the harmony starting from theory.’ 


In the assembly held on April 14, 1878, Cav. Maestro Ettore De-Champs, Resident Academician, 


answered that a study of harmony, as well as of languages, that begins from the theoretical side 
is detrimental and cannot result in authentic command of the subject. More importantly, 
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said De-Champs, the Neapolitan masters introduced the students to the principles of tonality 
not in rational terms but rather through a gradual refinement of the ear: 


Itis a common belief today that practice cannot, and ought not, have any other purpose 
than to confirm those principles that can be apprehended only from theory [... ] but 
the ancients thought otherwise. Specifically, we all know that the Neapolitan school, 
where for a long time a system of teaching was used that was opposed to those fashion- 
able today, produced theorists and practical musicians of great value [....] Up to a few 
years ago, in almost all schools of music in Italy, harmony was taught more or less in 
the following way. Just after having learned the intervals, one studied the Rule of the 
Octave, and practiced it into the three different positions until having attained profi- 
ciency. Afterwards one went on to the study of partimento, with little or no care—at 
least in the first stages—for knowing the origins and tendencies of chords. These ori- 
gins and tendencies, step after step, became clear as we progressed through the study, 
with the guidance—besides one’s own talent—of the Master’s personal teaching, and 
through the reading of the harmony treatises we were asked to consult. 


In a subsequent gathering of the Florentine society, another fellow, Riccardo Gandolfi, 
a student of Carlo Conti (a distinguished Neapolitan teacher), presented his own memoir con- 
taining comments on De-Champs's paper. His colleague, Gandolfi protested, had given a false 
picture of the Neapolitan school, depicting it as provincial and ignorant of theory. This is not 
true, said Gandolfi: 


Because, even if it is true that the Neapolitan school taught music, as they say, in an 
empirical way, nonetheless not to the extent that he [De-Champs] argues. In fact, 
besides what he said, also the theory of fundamental bass according to Rameau’s 
system was also taught there, and extended notions about the tonal properties of the 
different scale degrees were given too; and afterwards also the chord classification as 
exposed by Reicha; and, finally, everything that was necessary to explain the combina- 
tions of sounds that were practiced in that time, and the way to link them together. 


The real problem was a different one, said Gandolfi, namely, that oral transmission of 
teaching had prevented the constitution of a significant body of theoretical works: 


Ifwe examine the composition of the Neapolitan school, from Scarlatti up to Zingarelli, 
how can we suppose that such great men had not learned and, in their turn, taught 
theory? But in order to prove this, one can argue, you need the printed methods. Well, 
this objection can be easily dismissed, because in those times the masters did not 
have the habit of making the press groan so often as today and instead they shared the 
theory orally with their students.‘ 


Gandolfi must admit, however, that this excellent method of teaching was not adequate 
to modern harmony—which was much more elaborate than before—and it was in need of 
revision: 


Fenaroli’s partimenti, with their beautiful voice-leading, excellent as they are—in the 
last books—for the practice of imitation and fugue, do not include what is required for 
the study of modern harmony. There one cannot find a great number of chords that are 
common now, such as those altered, in root position or in inversion; there never appear 
dissonances in the bass other than the third inversion of the seventh chord, and the 
ninth chords are never employed in all their inversions; as for modulations, only those 
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to relative keys are employed. More or less the same holds true also for the partimenti 
by Durante, Cotumacci and Sala; those by Mattei are more elaborated, but nevertheless 


they do not satisfy the needs of modern art [. ...] Now I think that in the teaching of 
harmony practice cannot be severed from theory, the first being the application of the 
second.’ 


These issues—the relationship between theory and practice, and the need to modernize the 
traditional teaching method—were also at the core of an essay by Michele Ruta entitled Critical 
History of the conditions of Music in Italy, and of the Conservatory of Music S. Pietro a Majella in 
Naples, published in 1877.5 Ruta (Naples 1826-1806) was a student of Girolamo Crescentini 
and Carlo Conti; in 1876 he founded a journal (La Musica) aiming to defend Neapolitan musical 
traditions against the Northern tendencies. 

Ruta solved the problem of scientific versus practical harmony by claiming that harmony 
was a science, and partimento and counterpoint were practical applications of it. As far as the 
partimento is concerned, Ruta agreed with De-Champs and Gandolfi in the fact that through it 
the student was imbued with an unconscious transmission of tonal sense. He also suggests 
that the masters’ command of harmonic principles was a kind of secret science, an esoteric 
knowledge: 


Until yesterday, the study of partimento was still based on [a series of] rules not con- 
nected by any logical thread: these were those of the cadences, the rule of the octave, 
[the rules] of the preparation and resolution of dissonances, of the way of accompany- 
ing the various movements of the bass, of the imitation, of the subjects of canons 
and fugues. Such a study cost the tireless work of many years, and only by practice 
one attained the knowledge of most of the harmonic combinations, and the command 
of them [. .. . ] Even if the study of harmony was taught through that of the 
partimento—therefore without principles, and in a totally empirical way—I nonethe- 
less believe that the great masters who taught it did not ignore the true sources of 
harmony and the true principles from which their ingenuous, little rules sprang, as 
well as that certain ordering shown by their partimenti books. I was induced into this 
belief by reading the basses by Durante, Mattei, Cotumacci, Paisiello, Zingarelli, Tritto, 
Fenaroli; from which one can clearly see that, without a harmonic principle, those 
audacious and singular chords so frequently found in those precious basses, true and 
only monuments of the Italian harmonic wisdom in the 18th and 19th centuries, would 
never be attempted. I cannot understand, however, why they, who could well have 
regulated the teaching of harmonic science otherwise, chose to reduce it into a lengthy 
series of exercises with neither logic nor principles. I believe that they did so, either 
because they did not repute their students’ minds apt enough to be introduced to the 
mysteries of harmony through a more rational method, or because even they, owing to 
insufficient literary studies, met with difficulties in formulating such a method. 
Sometimes I suspect too that those masters of harmony would attribute such an impor- 
tance to the figured bass, without explaining the principles, in order to be, for as long 
as possible, the only oracles able to interpret those enigmatic figures.’ 


In the writings of De Champs, Gandolfi, and Ruta the positivistic belief in the “science of 
harmony” is characteristically mingled with admiration for a remote, almost lost wisdom. 
Despite the difference in their perspectives, they point to the fact that, in partimento practice, 
the transmission of knowledge is radically different from what it is in the “modern” forms of 
teaching. The most important difference is in the very object of the discussion: theory first versus 
practice first. As De Champs sharply remarks, the “theory first” approach is useless with music, 
as with languages; the Neapolitan masters knew this well and favored a nonrational teaching. 
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The other aspect is that this approach is possible only in a context of a strong oral tradition; but 
when, for one reason or another, the continuity of the school is interrupted, the documents of 
it become mute. Consequently, the entire tradition seems a “series of exercises with neither 
logic or principles."—in other terms, esoteric. 

It is true, as Ruta acutely remarks, that the old “masters did not have the habit of making 
the press groan so often as today.” Yet they did leave something written, even though it was in 
a (usually) sketchy form. These documents may have titles such as Regole per ben sonare il 
cembalo (“Rules for playing the harpsichord well”) or Principi di accompagnamento (“Principles 
of accompaniment”) or many other variants of these titles. But in any case, I shall refer to them 
as Rules. The greatest problem in dealing with the Rules is how to distinguish genuine parti- 
mento rules from thoroughbass rules. Obviously, thoroughbass and partimento are strictly 
related; in a way, we may consider partimento as a specialization of basso continuo. Both share 
the same basic principles, but at a certain point in their development they took separate paths. 
A partimento is a solo piece, whose goal is teaching composition via improvisation, whereas 
the aim of a basso continuo playing is accompaniment; consequently, considerations concern- 
ing the accompaniment of a singer are likely to be encountered in a continuo treatise, but not 
in partimento instructions. Furthermore, partimento-oriented rules put more emphasis on 
unfigured bass than accompaniment-oriented rules; but this is by no means a clear and unequiv- 
ocal distinction, since unfigured bass was very common in Italy in all genres of music. What 
more specifically separates partimento from accompaniment is that, in partimento playing, a 
performer is required to create a thematically distinct, musically self-sufficient piece; but unfor- 
tunately, this side of partimento playing is never discussed in the rules, and it has to be inferred 
in different ways. 

An aspect shared by both partimento and continuo rules is emphasis on the accompani- 
ment of unfigured basses. This might be termed an Italian specialty, something that most 
Italian musicians were proud of but that often puzzled many of their non-Italian colleagues. 
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Though a partimento may or may not be figured, partimento rules deal essentially with unfigured 
bass. They basically answer one question: Which intervals (or chords) shall I put on a given bass 
line? The partimento answer is: you cannot tell which chord to give to a bass note unless you 
know where this note comes from, and where it goes. In other words, any decision about chords 
depends on the context. It is important to notice that not even the Rule of the Octave (the basic 
rule for accompaniment of a scale in the bass) establishes a fixed relation between bass note and 
chord. The Rule of the Octave (hereafter abbreviated as RO) operates under two conditions: 
(1) the structural notes of the bass must move stepwise, by scale or fragments of scales; and 
(2) for each structural bass note the accompanist must know its position (that is, the scale 
degree) in reference to the scale active in that moment. If the bass does not move by step, or the 
stepwise fragment is ambiguous (for example, is not preceded or followed by a cadence that 
clarifies its tonal context), the application of the RO is questionable. 

Fenaroli is explicit on this subject. Concerning the "partimento ascending by third, and 
descending by step," he writes that 


the fifth of the key . . . according to the scale... would require the accompaniment of 
a major third and fifth; the motion we are dealing with, however, needs otherwise, and 
forces us to consider the abovementioned bass note not as a fifth of the key, but rather 
as a second of [a scale based on] the following note of this stepwise descending 
[segment of] bass; and accordingly you shall give it a minor third, and major sixth.’ 


In other words, the "fifth of the key" becomes a "second of the key" of a different descending 


scale and, like all second scale degrees descending on the first, requires the major sixth. But if 
a supposed second scale degree does not descend to the first degree and leaps instead by a 
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fourth or fifth, the major sixth is no longer appropriate; one should give a third, fifth, and octave 
instead.” And of course, even if the bass moves stepwise, the RO is not the only possibility; there 
are many other alternatives. 

I have found that all partimento rules, regardless of their author, number, or order, may be 
placed into five categories, or classes: 


Class I: Basic axioms 

Class II: Rule of the Octave 
Class III: Suspensions 
Class IV: Bass motions 
Class V: Scale mutations 


Obviously, this classification of rules covers only some of the problems involved in partimento 
realization. It concentrates exclusively on the basic level of partimento realization but tells us 
nothing about advanced issues such as diminution, imitation, texture, and style. This is one of 
the most puzzling aspects of partimento practice: on the one hand, the masters left us a vast 
legacy of complicated partimenti, which obviously need to be realized with flourishing styles, 
virtuoso figuration, complex contrapuntal and imitative texture. On the other hand, they 
never tell us how to do this; rather, in their written rules they concentrate only on the essential 
accompaniment of an unfigured bass. 

This contradictory situation can be explained on the grounds of the history of the parti- 
mento tradition and of the institution in which it flourished, the Neapolitan conservatories. As 
we noticed in the previous chapter, one of the many aspects that made the Neapolitan tradition 
unique was the continuity and coherence of the conservatories’ methods. For two centuries, 
generation after generation, composition was taught in essentially the same way, and the meth- 
ods of teaching were kept alive by an uninterrupted oral tradition. In such a situation, there was 
little need of written instruction on delicate stylistic matters; imitation and oral instruction were 
the ideal media for their transmission. 

As for diminution and imitation, these concerns were the object of counterpoint; the study 
of this discipline ran parallel to partimento, and students were supposed to apply the same 
techniques to partimento that they learned in studying counterpoint. 

The synoptic view I offer in these pages is based on the following sources (the complete 
titles are given in List of Sources): 


Cotumacci: Principi e regole di partimenti (I-Nc Rari 1.9.14/1) 

Durante: Partimenti (I-Mc Noseda Th.c.133) 

Fenaroli, Regole (1775): Regole musicali. Naples 1775. 

Fenaroli, Regole (Canti) Regole Musicali in Partimenti ossia basso numerato. Firenze 
n.d (n.n). 

Furno: Regole di Partimenti (I-Nc Od. 1.6/1) 

Insanguine: Regole con moti di basso (I-Mc Noseda Th.c.116a) 

Istruzioni: [Anonymous] Istruzioni armoniche. (Naples 1922) 

Paisiello (т): Regole Per bene accompagnare il Partimento (S. Petersburg 1782) 

Paisiello (2): Regole e partimenti (I-Nc 20-8-20) 

Pasquini: Regole (I-Bc D. 138) 

Sala: Elementi per ben sonare il cembalo (I-Nc S.1.94) 

Scarlatti: Lezzioni (I-Me Campori gamma - L.9.41) 

Tritto (1): Partimenti e regole generali (Milan 1816) 

Tritto (2): Scuola di contrappunto (Milan 1816) 

Valente (1): Partimenti principii di cembalo (I-Mc Noseda Q 13-15) 
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Valente (2): [Regole di partimento] (І-Мс Noseda Q 13-16) 
Valente (3): Partimenti (I-Mc Noseda Q 13-17). 


АП endotes in this chapter will refer to the abbreviated title (for example, Valente (3) or 
Istruzioni). 

In its entirety, the list covers the history of the partimento tradition from the beginning 
(Pasquini and Scarlatti) to early-nineteenth-century authors such as Giacomo Tritto and Saverio 
Valente. Nevertheless, in this chapter I introduce the rules in a systematic order, according to 
the five classes mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, rather than in a chronological 
arrangement. There are several reasons for this choice. 

Partimento rules are a collective work—the result of a stratification of knowledge shared by 
generations of teachers and students. Consequently, there is not a single treatise that represents 
them entirely; every collection of rules, printed or in manuscript, emphasizes some aspects at 
the expense of others. Even so, there is a work that has always been reputed as the most com- 
plete collection of partimento rules: the Regole musicali per quelli che vogliono suonare coi numeri 
by Fenaroli, first published in 1775. In 117 short paragraphs, Fenaroli’s rules cover almost all 
aspects of partimento theory, but not all. For example, he deals only incidentally with scale 
mutations (terminazioni di tono); in addition, he bestows little attention on other important 
aspects, such as individual bass motions, that other authors deal with more extensively. 
Therefore, a representation of partimento rules based exclusively on Fenaroli would leave out 
many relevant aspects. 

To be as complete as possible, an account of partimento rules should consider several 
sources, presenting them not individually—which would represent a single author's voice, and 
not his position in the whole corpus of rules—but integrated in such a way as to offer a view of 
the tradition as a whole. Fenaroli himself authorizes us to do so in the same passage of the first 
(1775) edition of his Regole I have quoted in Chapter 7: 


If they find rules lacking, or errors, [the learned Masters] may add [other rules], or 
modify [the rules found here] at their will; because here we did nothing else than to put 
in order the rules that everyone knows very well, and to give the beginners a beam of 
light, so they will not play at random.4 


Fenaroli, in a most explicit way, thus acknowledges the open nature of the rules as a collective, 
shared wisdom. Besides, he explicitly rejects any claim of authorship of his rules, allowing the 
dotti Maestri (learned Masters) to integrate and manipulate them a loro piacere (at their will). 
If we want to have as complete a picture as possible of the Neapolitan method of composition, 
we must follow Fenaroli’s advice and take his rules as a basis, but also integrate them with other 
authors’ voices. 


NOTE ON SCALE DEGREES 


Partimento theory is based on melodic motion, both in the bass and in the upper voice. It is 
therefore essential to indicate clearly the scale degree involved. 

Arabic numerals (r, 2,3...) indicate scale degrees in general, without reference to any 
specific voicing. 

Schenkerian scale degrees (1, 2, 3 ...) indicate scale degrees in the top voice. 

Arabic numerals in a circle (©, ©, © ...) indicate scale degrees in the bass.’ 

Roman numerals (I, II, III . . . ) indicate harmonic scale degrees (that is, the roots of the 
chords) 

The examples are given in only one position (usually the first) except when there are differences 
among the positions: in these rare instances, other positions are also given. 
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WEBSITE VERSION OF THE RULES 


To keep this chapter as readable as possible, I have considered the rules corpus as a whole, striv- 
ing to outline the essential concepts operating behind partimento practice. However, I have felt 
it necessary to substantiate this narrative version with another, more detailed version of the 
rules. The latter version, called “Synoptic Compendium,” is placed on the website that accom- 
panies this book. The Synoptic Compendium is a chart, or a catalogue, of ninety-seven indi- 
vidual rules covering all partimento theory as it has been transmitted by the sources. For each 
rule, a credit is given to the author (or authors). The compendium also offers its own set of 
musical examples, including audio examples of figured-bass realizations. 


CLASS I: BASIC AXIOMS AND PROCEDURES 


Class I is the most heterogeneous of all rule classes, including the basic notions a beginner 
needs in order to proceed further. The content of this class in the actual collections of rules 
varies greatly, but at the very least the consonance-dissonance distinction and the cadences are 
always present. The rules in Class I deal with tonal coherence, consonance and dissonance, 
principles of voice leading, cadences, single bass motions, and chord positions. 


Tonal Coherence 


All music is nothing but a chord of the first, third, and fifth. 
Fenaroli, Regole (Canti), Nozioni preliminari, (1 


This first rule opens the Nozioni preliminari (preliminary axioms), a section that does not exist 
in the first edition of Fenaroli's Regole musicali but appears in the early-nineteenth-century edi- 
tions. It states a generative idea: all chords are generated from the triad and are related to it 
through inversion and voice-leading techniques such as dissonanze (suspensions) and diminu- 
tions. Like this one, many of the rules that are found in the Canti edition but not in the original 
1775 Mazzola-Vocola edition show the influence of Rameau and the fundamental bass theory 
(Figure 9.1 shows the first page of another midnineteenth-century Fenaroli edition). An addi- 
tional aspect of the Ramellian influence concerns the hierarchy among triads. In the same 
paragraph of the Nozioni preliminari Fenaroli raises to the upper hierarchical status the triads 
built on scale degree IV, along with those on I and V.° Yet in the Neapolitan teaching practice— 
and that of Fenaroli himself—IV always occupies a subordinate position with respect to I 
and V. For instance, innumerable counterpoint exercise books written by his students begin 
with the composing out of the cadenza semplice I-V-I; scale degree IV is introduced only after 
I-V-I has been thoroughly exploited.” 

The modal coherence among scale degrees is the object of another rule in the preliminary 
axioms (but also present in Furno and Sala). It introduces a pairing between the major or minor 
quality of the triads on scale degrees I and IV and on III and VI; in Fenaroli’s words, “the first 
tone gives its law to the fourth |... ]; while the third gives its law to the sixth."5 This should be 
understood as a first, essential rule of modal coherence, but not as a prohibition against modal 
mixture. In fact, some authors (among them, Insanguine and Paisiello) think otherwise. They 
introduce a distinction among stable (or immutable) and unstable (or movable) tones in a key. 
As they say, in order to preserve the coherence of the key, melodic scale degrees 2, 4, 5, and 7 
cannot be altered; with respect to the tonic, 2 and 7 must always be major, 4 and 5 perfect. On 
the other hand, scale degrees 3 and 6 may be lowered or raised without affecting tonal stability. 
Any change of 2, 4, 5, or 7, either in major or in minor, will induce a departure from the key 
(terminazione di tono).? The contradiction with the principle of modal coherence is more appar- 
ent than real, though. If you alter the third or sixth you may confuse the mode, but you are still 
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PER QUELLI CHE VOGLIONO. SONARE COI NUMERI 


É 


DEL SIGNOR MAESTRO FEMROLI 


OTTAVA EDIZIONE CON NUOVA AGGIUNTA 


Mosioni preliminari 


T шаа la musica altro non è se nón un üc- 
üüFdo di prima, terza, e quinta. Dei sette toni 
délla Musica tre sono fondamentali, cioè la pri- 
hit hota del tono; la quarta ге la quinta. La pri- 
та nota dà legge alla quarta, vale a dire che se 
la Prima del tono è in terza maggiore, Ш quart 
41 tono deve essere ancora in terza maggiore, e 
se la prima del tono ë in terza. minore la quarta 


tre la terza dà legge alla sesta, e per questa ra- | 


gione la quarta si dice tono corrispondente alla 
prima. L altra nota fondamentale è la quinta 
del tono, la quale deve avere sempre la tersa 


maggiore, o sia la prima del tono in terza mag. | 


giore, o pure in terza minore ; mentre la terza 
maggiore della quinta del tono viene ad essere la 
settima maggiore del tono principale, e senza 
questa settima maggiore non si pub andare in 
nessun tono; e per questo la quinta del tono si 
chiama il sostegno del primo tono. 

I principianti di suono e di contropunto de- 
vono ben capire l'accordo di prima; terza, е 
quinta іп tutti i sette toni della scala, tanto sa- 
lendo, come discendendo, e la dimostrazione la 
troveranno nel primo libro numerato de’ Pan- 
TIMENTI. 


REGOLE MUSICALI 


4 > 

La Musica è composta di Consonanze, e di 
Dissonanze. 

Le Consonanze sono quattro, cioé: terza, 
quinta, sesta, ed ottava; che ordinariamente si 
esprimono co’ numeri semplici 3, 5, 6, ed 8. 

Le Dissonanze parimente sono quattro, cioè: 
seconda , quarta, settima, e nona ; che anoh’ esse 
si esprimono co numeri semplici, 2, 4,7, € 9. 

Le suddette Consonanze si dividono in due 


#1 (лө deve esserè ancora іп terza minore; теп- 


FIGURE 9.1 The first page of the rules in the eight edition of Fenaroli’s Regole e partimenti (Florence: Lorenzi, n.d). 
By permission of the library of the conservatory Giuseppe Verdi, Milan. 


in the key; but if you alter the fourth you are out of the key. Insanguine and Paisiello are 
introducing here the first, essential idea of terminazione di tono (henceforth translated as scale 
mutation). This concept will be further developed in Class V. 

The last aspect of tonal coherence concerns the leading tone. As Pasquini says, “The third 
of the fifth of any key must always be understood as major."'? Clearly, this rule applies only 
to local dominants but not to formal sections in the key of the dominant of minor-mode 
partimenti; in those cases, the third is usually minor. 


Consonance and Dissonance 


Music is composed with consonances and dissonances. 
Fenaroli, Regole (1775), 3 


One of the most puzzling aspects of partimento theory concerns the distinction between conso- 
nance and dissonance. Most collections of rules display, at the beginning, the standard list of 
the four consonances (third, fifth, sixth, and octave) and four dissonances (second, fourth, sev- 
enth, and ninth). Shortly thereafter, however, the authors seem to understand the consonance- 
dissonance distinction in very different terms. When Fenaroli comes to detailed discussion of 
dissonances (see Class IV), it is clear that for him only suspensions can be considered disso- 
nances. And in Book IV of his Partimenti he writes: “One should practice the following parti- 
menti initially using simple consonances, then dissonances, according to the previous rules.” 
Now, since even the more elementary partimento relies on the RO for its realization, and since 
the RO includes a fair number of dissonances—both among upper voices and between bass 
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and upper voices—it is clear that the standard distinction between consonance and dissonance 
is not in force anymore. We might understand the Neapolitan position in this way: in strict 
counterpoint the standard consonance-dissonance boundary is always valid; in partimento 
theory the notion of consonance is extended to all basic procedures of accompaniments. In 
other words, all chordal elements (including seventh chords and their inversions) are under- 
stood as consonances, and the concept of dissonance refers only to suspensions. According to 
this interpretation, the concepts of consonance and chord overlap; in his Lezzioni Scarlatti regu- 
larly employs the term consonanza exactly in this way (concerning the treatment of suspensions, 
see Class III). 


Relative Motions 


To a modern reader, partimento rules seem strangely reticent on even the most basic principles 
of voice leading. For example, they never mention the standard procedures of chordal connec- 
tion in continuo playing, or verbally make explicit the idea behind the accompaniment of the 
sequences, namely that every repetition of the model in the bass must be accompanied by 
another sequential motion in the upper voices. This is quite surprising indeed, because 
sequences play such a great role in partimento practice. But first, these rules were already 
implicit in the examples, and there was no need to explain them in words. Second, all Neapolitan 
students would learn counterpoint while (and not after) studying partimento, so they obviously 
knew how to handle the voices quite well. 

In general, partimento rules on voice leading are less interested in general principles than 
in the way of handling certain characteristic intervals, and always in very practical terms. For 
example, in explaining the three kinds of motion (direct, oblique, and contrary) three masters 
(Insanguine, Paisiello, and Sala) speak in terms of hand motions, rather than of abstract voices. 
And, concerning the usage of these motions, Insanguine and Paisiello ban direct motion, whereas 
Pasquini admits only contrary motion. Since these positions are far from the actual practice, I take 
them as a way of imprinting the beginner with a hard rule that will be softened later. 


Tones with Obligatory Motion 


This category includes diatonic and chromatic tones or intervals that must proceed in a definite 
direction. The most important is perhaps the major third on scale degree 9; as Durante says, 
“The major third must proceed to the sixth or to the octave.” Durante refers to the two 
more common possibilities for a V-I succession: either to a root-position tonic (Example 9.1a), 
or to a I° (Example 9.1b). 

Any chromatically raised tone must proceed upward by a half step; the tone on which it 
resolves becomes the first degree of a new key. This resolution may be postponed but cannot be 
avoided. As Cotumacci says, “If it happens that the raised tone does not ascend immediately 


EXAMPLE 9.1 Resolution of the leading tone (Durante). 
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after having been struck, it will do it afterwards: because no accidentally raised tone exists with- 
out its proper ascending resolution.”5 Likewise, a chromatically lowered tone must proceed 
downward by a half step. Any chromatically altered tone thus becomes an ascending or descend- 
ing leading tone, inducing a scale mutation (terminazione di tono). The ascending constraint of 
the leading tone finds its descending counterpart in the minor seventh on @; together they 
form what Zingarelli called “the cornerstone of every modulation.” The contrapuntal origin of 
the minor seventh on @ has always been explicitly recognized by partimento instructions, and 
it is often found in expressions such as the “simple cadence with the passing seventh.” The idea 
that seventh chords result from “piled up” thirds was alien to this tradition. Other tones with 
obligatory resolutions are the diminished fifth on © (downward to the third on ©), the aug- 
mented sixth on b © moving to © (upward to the octave above ©), and the augmented fourth 
above © or ® (upward to the sixth above © or ©). 

A puzzling rule concerns major and minor sixths. Pasquini writes that “to a bass that 
descends by step[,] one should give a major sixth that resolves on the octave of the next bass 
tone. ... [T]he minor sixths resolve on the fifth,” and Cotumacci writes, “All notes that end a 
motion descending by step need a major sixth. ... However, when those notes, to which a major 
sixth is usually given, skip a fourth up, or a fifth downwards, they need [the chord of] major 
third, fifth, and octave.”5 Pasquini’s treatment of the major sixth originates from the contra- 
puntal cadence (or clausula tenorizans), a cadence that concludes the descending part of the RO. 
The cadential origin of this rule explains the otherwise puzzling assertion that every bass note 
descending by step must be accompanied by a major sixth, which does not happen in the RO; 
as Cotumacci makes clear, the major-sixth restriction concerns only the conclusion of stepwise 
motions. Cotumacci clarifies another important aspect: if @ does not descend to @ but rather 
leaps to ©, a triad (over @) is needed. 


Cadences 


The Cadence is, when the Bass from the first of the Key moves to the fifth; and from the fifth 
comes back to the first. 
Fenaroli, Regole (1775), 7 


And, if one wants to insert other tones after the first of the key, these are optional. 
Istruzioni Armoniche, 52 


The nature of cadences in Neapolitan pedagogy is ambiguous. On the one hand, cadences are 
intended in the usual function of the closing formula of a phrase, or a section, or a whole piece. 
On the other hand, cadences are also conceived as the first, and most elementary, of all tonal 
structures. In the course of counterpoint teaching cadences were used as a basis for extended 
exercises in written diminutions. Concerning the harmonic degrees involved in cadences, all 
sources agree that they are only I and V: introduction of a pre-dominant scale degree, such as 
IV, or II°, within the cadence proper leads to a kind of cadence called by some authors accadenza 
or cadenza lunga (“long cadence”), a concept close to the modern idea of cadential progression.” 


Classification of Cadences 


In the Neapolitan tradition, cadences are classified in three types, according to the number of 
metrical units allotted to the dominant. The three types of cadence are simple, compound, and 
double. Simple cadences have only one metrical unit on the dominant, and they make use of 
consonances only; compound cadences have two metrical units on the dominant and use a 4-3 
suspension on V (the suspension is prepared by the octave on (D, and resolves to the third of V; 
the fourth may be accompanied by the fifth or the sixth); double cadences have four metrical 
units on the dominant and use the following chords above V: a 2 j . These three types are 
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EXAMPLE 9.2 Classification of cadences (Fenaroli). 


a) Simple cadences 


d) Double cadences 
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universally recognized as essential, even if the names sometimes vary. Веѕійеѕ, тапу authors 
list other types of cadence; the most important is the cadenza finta (feigned cadence). Example 
9.2 shows the three types in the standard version by Fenaroli. Cadenze semplici (simple 
cadences) are first presented with triads only (Example 9.2a) and then further elaborated with 
passing sevenths (con la passata della settima; Example 9.2b); cadenze composte (compound 
cadences) embellish V with a 4-3 suspension (Example 9.2c); and finally, cadenze doppie (double 
cadences) further elaborate the dominant with a four-beat formula (Example 9.2d). 

The Fenaroli classification may be considered the standard one, the final systematization of 
a century-long story. In the next paragraphs I attempt to account for the great diversity of caden- 
tial formulae that exist in the rules of the Neapolitan masters. 

Durante’s simple cadences are the same as Fenaroli’s compound cadences; in Durante’s 
examples, however, simple cadences are often preceded by more or less extended cadential 
progressions. He describes, too, a variant of the simple cadence, the “simple cadence with pass- 
ing sixth and augmented fourth” (cadenza semplice con la passata di 4a maggiore e 6a): this 
cadence is composed of a core (the simple cadence) preceded by @ that supports a triad in 
second position connected to the triad on @ (in first position) through a passing augmented 
fourth and sixth (Example 9.3a). The irregular resolution of the dissonant chord depends on the 
passing nature of this chord (whereas in the normal resolution the passing voice is in the 
bass).7 Durante’s double cadence is actually a complicated cadential progression where a 9-8 
suspension on @ forces this scale degree to last for two beats; the octave in turn prepares a 
seventh on the first beat of ©. The result is a descending line in the top voice: 5—4-3-2-1 
(Example o.3b). 

Paisiello (1) agrees with the tripartite division of cadences into simple, double, and 
compound, but his description is again different. Paisiello’s cadenza semplice makes use of 
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EXAMPLE 9.3 “Simple cadence with passing sixth and augmented fourth” апа “double cadence” (Durante). 


simple triads, with an optional 4—3 suspension on V (corresponding to Fenaroli’s cadenza com- 
posta). The cadenza doppia is the same as in Fenaroli; in his cadenza composta a @ inserted 
between @ and @ makes this cadence similar to a cadential progression. Paisiello shows two 
accompaniments for his cadenza composta. The first uses a 7—6 suspension оп @ (Example о.да); 
the second, more complicated, uses а 9-8 suspension оп @ and а 7-6 suspension on (9 
(Example o.4b). 

Paisiello (2), or pseudo-Paisiello, refers to the cadence with a 4—3 suspension as composta, 
and considers two kinds of double cadence: doppia semplice (to avoid too much confusion 
I translate this as “essential double cadence”), in which a neighboring $ decorates the triad on 
© (Example o.4c); and doppia composta (compound double cadence), identical to Fenaroli’s 
cadenza doppia. 

Tritto (1) and (2) list four types of cadence, as usual classified according to the number of 
metrical units in the dominant. As Table 9.1 shows, the simple cadence requires only one met- 
rical unit, the short cadence (cadenza breve) needs two (or three), the compound cadence three, 
and the double cadence four (compare Example 9.2). The last column of Table 9.1 shows the 
correspondence of Tritto's names with Fenaroli’s. 


Cadenze Lunghe (Long Cadences) 


When one finds three notes [in the bass] that ascend stepwise, and the last leaps upward a 
fifth, or downward a fourth, we shall give to the first note [the chord of] the sixth; to the second, 
[the chord of] the fifth and sixth; to the third note, the fourth and third, and with the fourth 
the fifth is given too. . . . To the note [of the bass immediately] before the cadence we shall 
always give fifth and sixth together, and to the last [before the close] remember to play the 
fourth followed by the third. 

Pasquini, II 
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EXAMPLE 9.4 Two versions of the compound cadence (а, b) and the “essential double cadence” (Paisiello). 


a) Compound cadence (1) 


U3 Cn —] 


In what remains of Pasquini's accompaniment treatise there is no classification of cadences, 
but one passage that is worth mention. He illustrates the most important of the cadenze lunghe, 
one that will become the standard clausula in the galant and, later, in the classical style. This 
clausula is made with a stepwise ascending motion in the bass from @ to @ and to (9, and fol- 
lowed by a leap to (D. To © one should give the chord of $, to @ the chord of $, whereas on © 
two chords are necessary: 2 followed by 3 (Example 9.53). Later he offers a formula of accom- 
paniment for the opposite bass motion: three notes descending by step, followed by a leap up a 
fourth and a leap down a fifth. The $ chord on C, @ in G major, is probably to be understood 
with the augmented fourth; in this case, it is an alternative to the Й prescribed by the Rule of 
the Octave (Example 9.5b). 2 


TABLE 9. I Tritto's cadenze and their correspondence with Fenaroli's 


Tritto's terminology quantity of beats Fenaroli's terminology 
Cadenza semplice 1 beat Cadenza semplice 
Cadenza breve 2 beats Cadenza doppia 
Cadenza composta 3 beats 

Cadenza doppia 4 beats Cadenza composta 
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EXAMPLE 9.5 Two “long cadences” (Pasquini). 


In the partimento tradition, the name cadenza lunga appears for the first time in an early- 
eighteenth-century zibaldone entitled Partimenti di Greco Gaetano. In his many instances of 
these cadences (a page of the manuscript is shown in Figure 9.2), Greco fills in the space 
between the opening tonic and the dominant by expanding the tonic and using the pre-domi- 
nant functions (a few are realized in Example 9.6; the last cadence lacks the opening tonic and 
corresponds to the Schenkerian auxiliary cadence). 

Durante provides examples of cadential progression under the name cadenze semplici. 
Example 9.7 shows his gradual filling in of the fifth between the opening tonic and the domi- 
nant (the progressions are given in the original ordering and transposed to the same key). In 
the first progression (Example 9.7a) П 9 appears as the pre-dominant degree: in the second 
(9.7b) the opening tonic is expanded through a lower neighbor, and I $ appears on @; in 
Example 9.7c the space of a fifth is totally filled in, resulting in a segment o. RO (see Class II). 
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FIGURE 9.2 A series of “long cadences” from Partimenti di Gaetano Greco (І-Мс 45.1.65). By permission of the library 
of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 
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EXAMPLE 9.6 Some models of “long cadences” (Gaetano Сгесо) 
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In the series entitled Accadenze semplici sopra tutti H tuoni of his Principi e regole, Cotumacci 
moves a step further: the opening tonic is expanded beyond the fragment of RO, touching 
the subdominant and returning to the root-position tonic before reaching the dominant 
(Example 9.7d). 

Valente shows a cadential progression where @ appears consecutively in diatonic and chro- 
matic versions, connected by a $ with augmented fourth (Example 9.7e). He calls this progres- 
sion “exception of the second and major fourth that makes a cadence in the same key.” The 
caption refers to the fact that, according to the rules, the “major” fourth should induce a scale 
mutation (see Class V), and the suspended bass should resolve downward.'? 


EXAMPLE 9.7 Three cadential progressions: a) Durante); b) Cotumacci; c) Valente. 
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Feigned Cadences (Cadenze Finte) 


One can make feigned cadences in, diflerent ways, and they are called feigned when a given 
composition has a cadence that does not terminate in the usual scale degrees, but deceives, 
moving to another scale degree or tone. It is also called a feigned cadence when one makes the 
resolution in the minor instead of the major. 

Gasparini, L’armonico pratico, 35 


I have quoted Gasparini because his is the only existing definition of the cadenza finta, but I 
suspect that his idea was slightly different from that in use in Naples. For a Neapolitan master, 
a cadenza finta might be better defined as a cadential progression that delays the arrival on the 
closing tonic. In fact, under the label cadenza finta Valente offers three examples of cadential 
progressions having in common the delay of the final tonic. All consist of expansions of the 
pre-dominant harmony; the fifth scale degree is always treated as a passing tone until the end 
of the progression, when the @—@ motion takes place. Moreover, scale degree © is never 
accompanied with the triad (different from most of the standard deceptive cadences). This kind 
of progression corresponds to the schema that Robert Gjerdingen calls indugio. Valente offers 
his examples without any comment, accompanying them with their practical application in a 
partimento (Example 9.8). 

In the first example, the cadential progression is set in motion by I x followed by II $, but 
the arrival on the dominant is delayed by a progression of a third from @ up to @; prolongation 
of the pre-dominant harmony is accompanied by two stationary voices and (I presume) a voice 
exchange with the bass in the lowest voice of the accompaniment (Example 9.8a). А second, more 
complicated version of the cadenza finta further expands the pre-dominant harmony. After the 
third-progression ©-©-®, the bass returns by step down to @, raises @ chromatically, and 
eventually moves to the dominant (Example 9.8b). The third version duplicates the ©-©-©-® 
motion with two chord progressions. The figures imply that this bass line is designed to support 
an ascending scale in the top voice from î up to 6, followed by a feigned clausula tenorizans 
on V, and then by the real compound cadence (Example 9.8c). As far as I know, this progression 
is the largest expansion of a cadential formula in the whole partimento theory. 


EXAMPLE 9.8 Three “feigned cadences” (Valente). 
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Single Bass Motions (Intervals) 


Taken in isolation, bass motions spanning a single interval are of little significance in parti- 
mento theory. They sometimes appear in the earliest rules collections, such as those by Pasquini 
and Scarlatti, but Fenaroli never mentions them. In fact, the minimal significant unit is the 
simple cadence (spanning two intervals), and every single motion is incorporated into a larger 
structure. The only single bass motions described in the rules are the leap of a fourth or fifth, 
and the half steps, ascending and descending. 


All [bass] leaps by a fourth, or fifth, both ascending and descending, need [the accompaniment 
of] the fifth. 


Tritto (1), 14 


This rule stipulates the basic accompaniment for the most important nonscalar bass motion, 
which clearly derives from the cadence. Another rule by Scarlatti and Durante says that the third 
on the bass note leaping down by a fifth must be major. This rule too is derived from the 
cadence; it assumes that every bass line moving down by a fifth has a cadential function and 
must therefore be associated with the leading tone.” Finally, three authors from different 
generations agree that if a bass leaps down a fourth, and the triad on the first note is in 
second position, а § chord with an augmented fourth can connect it to the following triad.” 
This technique corresponds to the “simple cadence with passing augmented fourth and sixth” 
(Example 9.3a). Valente recommends this accompaniment only when @ leaps to @ instead of 
ascending to ©. 


When the partimento ascends by a half step, it needs the sixth. 
Durante, II 


This is perhaps the oldest continuo rule; we find it in the earliest sources such as Galeazzo 
Sabbatini’s Regola facile (1628) and Lorenzo Penna’s Primi albori (1679). Scarlatti calls this rule 
regola universale indispensabile and extends its application both to diatonic (per natura) and to 
chromatic (per accidente) half steps; similarly, Pasquini admits its validity to “all notes that call 
mi fa."^ By mi-fa Pasquini means the position of the diatonic half step in the three hexachords, 
regardless of the actual pitch. In fact, this rule is often referred to in modern literature as the 
“mi rule.” Later authors, such as Valente, allow the diminished fifth (the so-called “false fifth", 
or quinta falsa) to be added to the sixth. Valente also considers the possibility that a diminished 
seventh and a diminished fifth may be given instead of the sixth.” 


When the bass descends by a half step, the second note needs the sixth. . .. However, for scale 
mutations it is different, as one can see from this other example. 
Durante, 23-24 


Durante describes two opposite progressions. The first (Example 9.9a) is a fa-mi progression: 
the primary (or stable) note is the first one, and deserves the fifths, but the second note is the 
mi and needs the sixth. In the second progression (Example 9.9b), the upper note of the 
descending half step is the secondary, unstable tone and has the sixth, while the lower is stabler 
and has the fifth. In fact, Durante’s second example shows an archetypical Phrygian cadence, 
with a half step between the two last tones; Durante uses the expression terminare di grado, 
meaning a sort of ending. Pasquini also suggests use of a 7-6 suspension on the penultimate 
note of a descending tetrachord, but in connection with a major tetrachord.^ This bass pattern 
corresponds to the schema Gjerdingen calls the Prinner.?° 


Positions of the Right Hand 


The three positions are first, with the octave of the bass in the top voice; second, with the third 
of the bass in the top voice; and third, with the fifth of the bass in the top voice. Since they sound 
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EXAMPLE o.9 Rule for the bass descending by half step (Durante). 


very different, one might wonder if their usage is restricted in one way or another. Fenaroli does 
not show a particular inclination for any of the three; as a rule, he gives all his examples in all 
three positions. Scarlatti admits his preference for one in particular: 


In order to help the right hand find easily a noble demeanor in playing the chords correctly, 
without being misled by false rules, it is the experience of the present writer that the 
right hand should be positioned in such a way as to touch with its last finger the third 
above the bass note; іп any case, the experienced performer will find this easily.” 


Furno and the anonymous author of the Istruzioni armoniche are more specific: they say that 
some positions are good for some keys, and not for others. In particular, the keys of C, D, and 
E should be played in first position; the keys of F, G, and A in third position; and the keys of 
B-flat and B-natural in second position. It is difficult to find a more disregarded rule than this. 
As it happens, most fully figured partimenti (as in Fenaroli’s Partimenti progressivi in Book I) or 
those with models or hints for realization (as in Durante’s partimenti diminuiti) openly violate 
it. The position in which a realizer decides to begin a partimento depends on many circum- 
stances: specific patterns, melodic motion, imitations, diminutions, and of course the taste of 
the realizer. One should take this rule as a very general, and rough, guide for beginners, who 
are invited to choose a position that will help keep their hands in a comfortable register. 


CLASS 11: RULE OF THE OCTAVE 


There are two ways to accompany a scale. The first associates each scale degree with an essential 
sonority, which may be modified according to the local circumstances, whereas the second uses 
the same figure on several scale degrees. In other words, the first system consists of a single 
schema for the entire scale; the second, in order to cover the entire extension of the scale, needs 
the repetition of patterns shorter than the scale itself. The first system is called in Italian regola 
dell’ottava or теріс de l'octave (in French) or Rule of the Octave (in English); the rules concerning 
it are included in Class П.29 There are many patterns for the second system; in this book they 
are called sequential accompaniments and are discussed in detail in Class IV. 

The RO is more than an ingenious tool for accompaniment of a scale; it is a powerful 
means of tonal coherence.? In fact, it determines a specific chord for each scale degree that in 
only a few cases is the same as for another scale degree (for instance, the major triad on © 
and @ in the major); but even in those cases, any tonal ambiguity is avoided by the fact that 
the chord assigned to each scale degree has a unique relationship with the preceding or 
following chord. For example, the major triad on © of the major scale is followed (in ascending 
direction) by a 9 chord with major sixth; the major triad on © is followed by a : chord with a 
minorsixth. ? 
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In the Neapolitan tradition the RO was taught immediately after the cadenze. As we have 
already seen in Chapter Three, the cadenza semplice—with opening tonic, dominant, and 
closing tonic—is both a closing formula (like a cadence) and a tonal structure. In fact, it is the 
simplest significant tonal utterance. Example 9.10 shows a generative process starting from the 
simple cadence (Example 9.10a). Later, the cadence is further expanded with addition of auxil- 
iary scale degrees, becoming a cadential progression such as ®©-©-0 or @-@-@-@ 
(Example 9.10b and c). The final stage of this process (Example 9.1od) is the RO that fills all 
passing tones between the pillars of the simple cadence. The teaching practice actually followed 
this process exactly; we have evidence of this in several Neapolitan composition workbooks 
from the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries.” In this way, the notion of hierarchy among 
scale degrees was transmitted to students in the typical hands-on way preferred by Neapolitan 
masters. 

By the second half of the eighteenth century, a version of the RO became prominent and 
was included by Fenaroli in his Regole e partimenti; we call it the standard scale, or Fenaroli scale 
(Example 9.11). 

But other versions of the RO existed before, or alongside, the standard version. The first 
examples of harmonized scales, like that recommended by Galeazzo Sabbatini in 1628, made 
use of triads on all scale degrees except © and © (the mi in hexachordal theory). Subsequently, 
sixth chords have also been used on other scale degrees such as (D, @ and ©, often in combina- 
tion with other intervals such as the fifth or the fourth. Besides the standard, Fenaroli version, 
in this chapter I offer the versions of the RO by Scarlatti and Durante. All RO models, however, 
are based on a more general underlying rule, which was generally referred to as basi fondamentali 
del tono (or "essential foundations of the key") A detailed account of models is given at the end 
of Class II. 


Partial Use and Pervasiveness of the RO 


The RO does not need a complete scale, from tonic to tonic, in order to become effective. In fact, 
one of the great advantages of the RO is that it can be used even for short segments, provided 


EXAMPLE 9.10 Generative process of the Rule of the Octave. 
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EXAMPLE 9.11 The major and minor scales, ascending and descending in first position (Fenaroli). 


Major 
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one is able to locate them correctly within the appropriate scale. For instance, if we find a 
do-re-mi progression in the bass (that is, three notes a whole step apart), we can identify them as 
the first three tones in the ascending RO, and accompany them accordingly. Or if we find three 
bass notes descending stepwise, and the first has a major third, we can identify them as sol-fa-mi 
and give them the chords of @—@-—Q@ (see rule 41 on the website). In fact, the RO is so perva- 
sive that it constitutes the basis of a great number of schemata. For instance, the long cadences 
are (9-0) leaps preceded by segments of RO, starting from ©, ©, or ®©. Again, when a synco- 
pated bass does not return to the initial note but descends stepwise a fourth producing a "tone 
ending" on the last note of the descent, the linear fourth is accompanied with the (0 —G -Q) - (D 
segment of the RO (see Example 9.29 later in this chapter). The smallest segment into which 
the RO can be divided is two bass notes, as happens in some bass motion where each pattern is 
composed of a fragment of RO. A problem may arise when moving from the lowered @ to @ 
in the harmonic minor scale. The melodic minor was favored by the Neapolitans, who consid- 
ered it the purest form of minor; in fact, when using the harmonic form, the progression 
from @ to C) engenders the "bad" interval of the augmented second, whose rough sonority and 
awkward intonation are the opposite of the Neapolitan ideal of smooth, cantabile voice leading. 
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EXAMPLE 9.12 Abridged minor scale (Fenaroli). 
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Fenaroli suggests a possible solution to this problem, namely avoiding altogether the seventh 
degree, and staying within the boundaries of the minor hexachord; in this way, the stronger 
bass clausula takes the place of the weaker discant clausula @—@ (Example 9.12) .34 


Voice Leading 


One might wonder why Neapolitans were so reticent in expounding even the most elementary 
rules for chord connections, such as keeping the common tones in the same voice and moving 
the other voice to the nearest position, or switching from three to two voices in the accompani- 
ment of consecutive Š chords. One reasonable explanation is that the teachers preferred to 


explain these rules orally at the keyboard. As Fenaroli put it: 


Concerning the rules for the fingers in the right hand, these shall be taught by the 
learned Master's living voice. In fact, given the different position of the fingers in 
major and minor keys, a long and boring discussion would result, that would be inevi- 
tably too confusing for the beginners' mind. Consequently, I leave this problem to the 
wisdom of the teachers.» 


Another possibility is that these principles were instilled in the minds (and hands) of the 
student through endless practice of cadences and scales. Every partimento student, before 
venturing into the more elaborated styles of realization, which entailed use of dissonances 
(suspensions), diminutions, and imitation, was required to play cadences and scales in all three 
positions and in all twenty-four keys, and repeat them until the chord connections became 
automatic. To use Fenaroli's words, "Those who want to learn quickly to play fluently with the 
figures, must study fervently the scales in all keys, and in all three positions." 


The Scale in the Upper Voice 


The scale lies at the core of Italian pedagogy during the eighteenth century, not only in Naples 
but also іп the Bolognese school of Padre Martini and Stanislao Mattei.? As a bass line, the scale 
was extensively practiced using the RO as well as other patterns of accompaniment (see Class 
IV); but the scale could also take the place of the cantus firmus in the study of elementary coun- 
terpoint. When placed in the upper voice, the scale obviously needed a counterpoint in the bass; 
however, in contrast to the RO, a standard model of accompaniment never established itself. 
Some patterns of accompaniment became more or less stable; this is the case with the first 
segment of the ascending scale. When 1—2-3 was in the top voice, almost invariably the bass 
moved through a lower neighboring motion, @—-@-@; an 8-1o-1o interval succession 
resulted. The two segments—a segment of scale and a neighboring motion—are interchange- 
able; in fact, the bass figure corresponds to the melodic line of the upper voice of the RO in 
first position. Some authors, such as Sala, extend this property to the complete scale (both 
ascending and descending); the two outer voices of the accompanied scale are thus in double 
counterpoint for their complete extension. Example 9.13 shows Sala's scale in octave invertible 
counterpoint.39 
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EXAMPLE 9.13 Nicola Sala: scale іп invertible counterpoint. 


The scale in the top voice does not have any direct connection to partimento practice; it 
does, however, establish some models of invertible counterpoint that are widely used as bases 
for motives іп imitation (see Chapter Thirteen). 


The Essential Foundations of the Key 


The first of the key requires the third, fifth, and octave 
The second requires the minor third and major sixth 
The third requires the third and sixth 
The fourth requires the third and fifth 
The fifth requires the major third and fifth 
The sixth requires the third and sixth 
The seventh requires the third and sixth. 
Fenaroli, Regole (1775), §5 


In their rules, many authors tell how to distribute chords over scale degrees according to a prin- 
ciple that is considered separate from the Rule of the Octave. This principle states that every 
scale degree has its proper and “natural” chord, according to Fenaroli’s rule quoted above; these 
natural chords are called basi fondamentali del tono (essential foundations of the key). The 
chords are triads (on the first, fourth, and fifth scale degrees) and 3 chords (on the remaining 
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degrees); for some chords the quality of the interval is given too. The concept of essential foun- 
dations, as distinct from the Rule of the Octave, appears sometimes with different names (for 
example, in Paisiello as regola delle corde del tono) in many sources (see the website). However, 
before Fenaroli the distinction between the essential foundations and RO was not so explicit. 
Paisiello and Insanguine integrate their regole delle corde del tono (“scale degree rules”) with 
specific instructions for special cases (such as: to the А chord оп the second scale degree 
one may add a foutth) or stress the different behavior of scale degree 6 in the ascending and 
descending directions. If we compare the “essential foundations of the key” to the actual chords 
used in the RO (especially in Fenaroli’s standard version), we realize that they coincide 
only partially; more specifically, not all dissonant intervals present in the RO are found in the 
essential foundations. What, then, is the meaning of these foundations if they are not used in 
practice? 

A possible answer is that the “foundations of the key” represent the essential (or substan- 
tial) harmonies of the scale, the sonority that every scale degree would ideally assume in the 
absence of any constraint; whereas the chords of the RO (and of any other schema of bass 
motion) result from addition of accidental (or nonessential) intervals to the essential chords, 
or from their manipulation. For instance, the essential harmony of scale degree 4 is the triad, 
but this chord is very seldom allowed to appear on (9. In the ascending scale, when moving 
to @, a sixth is usually added to the fifth of @ in order to smooth out the passage between 
two triads on adjacent scale degrees; in the descending scale, instead of the triad on @ there 
і а $ chord whose purpose is to undo the “modulation” to V (more on this later). Again, 


the two Š chords in first position between © and @ could produce parallel fifths in the 
upper voice; addition of the false fifth to the chord on @ avoids this problem. Only in a few 
cases is @ allowed to use its “natural” chord, particularly in those cases when it is the goal 
of a motion. 

There is another possible reason for the distinction between the essential foundations and 
the chords actually used in the RO. As we have already seen, in partimento theory there is some 
ambiguity concerning the definition of consonance and dissonance. Most authors, at the begin- 
ning of their rules, assert that there are four consonances (third, fifth, sixth, and octave) and 
four dissonances (second, fourth, seventh, and ninth). As they proceed, however, this ironclad 
distinction is gradually—and without comment—set aside, and a new idea emerges: the conso- 
nances are the chords (and the intervals that constitute them) that are included in the RO. 
Consequently, the meaning of dissonance also shifts from intervals to a counterpoint tech- 
nique, namely the suspension. 

To escape this contradiction, some authors (most notably Fenaroli), when dealing with the 
RO, introduce dissonant intervals as optional additions to the standard chords (the essential 
foundations). For example, the essential foundation of the harmony on the seventh scale degree 
is the б chord (fully consonant); but if desired, опе сап add to it the false fifth. The separation 
between the basi fondamentali and optional (dissonant) notes added to them avoids potentially 
dangerous contradictions within the consonance-dissonance concept. 


Individual Scale Degrees: Essential Foundations and Elaborations 


Table 9.2 shows the most common chord each scale degree supports in practice. The chords ате 
based on the essential foundations (EF), but they vary according to context. Other variants are 
given on the website. 


Different Models for the Rule of the Octave 


There are very few differences between the earliest RO models (Pasquini and Scarlatti) and the 
late-eighteenth-century versions by Fenaroli and Paisiello. In most cases, the differences are 
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TABLE 9.2 “Essential foundations” and their variants 


@ @ @ @ @ @ @ 
step up EF EF+4 EF EF + 6 EF EF EF 
step down EF EF EF 6 EF 56 EF 

#4 4 
3 
skip EF 5 EF EF EF 5 EF 
3 3 
step down in minor EF EF EF 6 EF #6 EF 
#4 2 


"EF" means that the chord corresponds to the "essential foundation" for that scale degree. When in a cell there are figures that 
means that the corresponding chord takes the place of the EF. The accidentals in the figures indicate a constraint in the quality of the 
corresponding interval: minor (flat); major (natural); augmented (sharp). Intervals without accidentals follow the quality given by the 
scale. The sign “+” between the EF and a figure indicates that the corresponding interval must be added to the EF. 


confined to those optional intervals that may be added to the essential consonanze, such as the 
fourth in the chord on ascending ©, or the false fifth in the chord on ascending ©. Another 
difference is in the chord on ascending (9. Scarlatti puts the sixth on this scale degree, whereas 
Durante uses the fifth; quite naturally, the two intervals merge in what would later become the 
standard choice for this degree. 


Ascending 
Scarlatti 


Scarlatti's version of the RO (Example 9.14a, unrealized; 9.14b, realized) is the simplest of all; it 
makes use only of triads and : chords. The presence of the triad on @ sets this scale apart from 
all other versions of the RO and makes it comparable to earlier models such as that of Sabbatini. 
Notice that @ does not ascend directly to the tonic but instead leaps to (9; in doing so, it doubly 
reinforces the arrival on the tonic, because the root-position dominant strengthens the forward 
momentum of the leading tone, and because the scale reaches its conclusion on the downbeat. 

Concerning the voice leading, the succession of sixths and thirds in four voices produces 
parallel octaves with the bass; the standard solution is to reduce the texture of the right hand to 
two voices and set the sixths in the top voice.“ The melodic fluency of the scale is enhanced if 
the soprano proceeds in imperfect consonances with the bass; to obtain a good melody in the 
right hand it is necessary to omit the fifth on @ between @ and (9. Concerning the realization, 
the succession of parallel $ chords makes the first position mandatory. Even if we begin in 
different positions, we end up inescapably in first. 


EXAMPLE 9.14 The Rule of the Octave according to Alessandro Scarlatti. 
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EXAMPLE o.15 The Rule of the Octave according to Durante. 


Durante 


Durante’s version of the ascending scale (Example 9.15a) is very close to the essential founda- 
tions of the key. Like the Scarlatti model, this one also exhibits two consecutive triads, but on 
different scale degrees: © and ©. Besides, a new chord is established on ©: the sixth chord 
with the false fifth, a chord that will remain on this scale degree in all successive versions of the 
RO. Like Scarlatti, Durante concludes his scale on the downbeat, but unlike Scarlatti, he chooses 
to repeat scale degree @ for metrical reasons. Concerning voice leading and texture, the pres- 
ence of no more than two consecutive ° chords allows fuller realization (Example 9.15b). As 
with the Scarlatti scale, the first position is the sole practical possibility. 


Fenaroli 


The RO found its definitive form, at least in Italy, with Fenaroli’s version (Example 9.16). The 
Fenaroli scale settles the problem of consecutive 6 chords, which prevented the earlier version 
from using all three positions, and it avoids all direct successions of triads; introduction of two 
dissonant Š chords on @ and @ further reinforces the tonal coherence of the system. The only 
problematic connection remains between © and ©, where the alto voice doubles the tenor, and 
the remaining voices are forced to rise in direct motion with the bass. 


Descending 


In the ascending direction the several versions of the RO display a remarkable variety of solu- 
tions, whereas in the descending phase the differences are minimal. The only variant is fre- 
quent substitution of the major sixth chord on © and @ with the 4 chord (a chord called in the 


French tradition petite sixte). Common to all versions is the most striking feature of the descend- 
ing scale, the tonicization of V caused by the major sixth on @ and canceled by the natural @ 
(with Š ) immediately after. The presence of a “modulation” to another scale within the harmo- 


nization of a scale has often been criticized as illogical, something that endangers the unity and 
coherence of the key.“ In fact, the effect of the modulation is the opposite; it highlights the 
structural role of V as well as the fact that both scales, ascending and descending, are an expan- 
sion of the cadence (Example 9.17 shows the Fenaroli version of the descending major scale in 
the three positions). 


Minor Scale 


The accompaniment of the minor scale is based on the same principles as the major scale, with 
a few adjustments (Example 9.18). First of all, only the melodic minor is used; the augmented 
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EXAMPLE 9.16 Тһе Кие of the Octave according to Fenaroli (ascending in major). 


First position 
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EXAMPLE 9.17 The Rule of the Octave according to Fenaroli (descending in major). 


First position 
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EXAMPLE 9.18 Тһе Rule of the Octave according to Fenaroli (ascending and descending in minor). 


First position 
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TABLE 9.3 Synoptic view of the different versions of Rule of the Octave 


Ascending 
@ @ @) @ © © D 
Fenaroli 5 #6 6 6 5 6 6 5 
Paisiello (1) 3 3 3 3 83 3 Д 3 
Tritto Prima Scala 
Istruzioni 
Insanguine 
Furno 
Valente (2) 
Scarlatti 5 6 6 5 5 6 6 5 
3 3 3 3 #3 3 3 3 
Durante 5 #6 6 5 5 6 6 5 
3 3 3 3 #3 3 4 3 
Cotumacci 5 #6 6 6 5 6 6 5 
3 4 3 2 #3 3 3 3 
3 3 
Descending 
D © @ @ @ @ @ 
Fenaroli 5 6 #6 5 #6 6 #6 5 
Tritto Prima Scala 3 3 4 #3 4 3 4 3 
Istruzioni 
Insanguine 
Furno 
Valente (2) 
Scarlatti 5 6 #6 5 46 6 #6 5 
Durante 3 3 3 #3 4 3 3 3 
Cotumacci 5 re 5 "e 5 
3 3 #3 3 3 
Paisiello (1) 5 6 6 5 6 6 #6 5 
3 3 3 #3 #4 3 4 3 


second between © and © does not allow use of the harmonic minor.^ In the descending scale, 
the semitone between © and © causes the only remarkable difference compared to the major 
scale: the augmented sixth of the б , giving rise to the so-called French augmented sixth chord. 


Notice also that the seventh scale degree, both in the bass and in the accompaniment, always 
has the function of a leading tone except when it moves to @. 

To conclude, some of the most frequent versions of the RO in the Neapolitan school are 
shown synoptically in Table 9.3.4 In this table continuo figures have been normalized (with 
lowest numerals at bottom, highest numerals above). Accidentals indicate that the quality of the 
interval is explicitly stated in the rule or in the example. When several authors are listed in the 
same row, this means their versions of the RO are identical. 


Other Nonsequential Scale Accompaniments 


Some accompaniments are not based on the essential foundations of the key and strictly speak- 
ing cannot be considered variants of the RO. On the other hand, they are different from the 
sequential accompaniments discussed later in Class IV; they develop different aspects of the 
scale. Tritto’s “second scale ascending up to the fourth, then to the octave” (Example 9.19) con- 
sists of twofold repetition of a four-chord model, thus subdividing the octave into two perfectly 
symmetrical tetrachords. The same scale in the descending phase subdivides the octave as 3 + 3 
+ 4, where the first two segments are identical and the last is different. The last two of Tritto’s 
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EXAMPLE 9.19 A symmetrical scale (Tritto). 


seconda scala in ascendere sino alla quarta indi all'ottava 
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scales are not symmetrical, since they repeat the same formula on every bass note; for this 
reason, they have nothing to do with the RO and are described in Class IV (bass motions). 

The three schemata of Valente develop different aspects of the scale. The peculiarity of the 
first (“partimento descending by step,” Example 9.20a) lies іп the absence of V on © and ©. 
In fact, the dominant harmony is restricted to the $ chord on @, and no harmonic change takes 
place between © and ©. The central part of the scale, ©-©-@®, expands the subdominant 


EXAMPLE 9.20 Three descending scales (Valente). 
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harmony, and instead of introducing a root-position V, © supports a passing © chord between IV 
з and II $ . The voice leading is remarkably smooth, with minimal voice-leading motion. Valente’s 
second and third models are elaborations of the nonsequential bass descending by thirds (see 
Class IV). The most striking feature of the second scale (“partimento descending by step with the 
accompaniment in contrary motion,” Example 9.20b) is the upward resolution of the accented 
passing seventh on © (the figures are not in the standard position but show the voice leading 
intended by Valente). The third scale (“partimento descending by step with diminutions in the 
bass,” Example 9.20c) is similar to the second, but the bass is elaborated using diminutions. The 
second and third scales are based on the harmonic progression of triads by descending thirds. 

A rather bizarre scale, whose caption reads, “Scale found by D. Nicola Porpora,” is in the 
newly discovered manuscript of partimenti by Porpora (see Chapter Twelve). In the ascending 
phase, the scale basically makes use of variants of the sequential ascending motion 847-6 (see 
Class IV), whereas the descending phase is chromatic (the raised 6 in bar 12 is probably a mis- 
take for a natural 6; I have also completed the figures in bars 14-15 for a more convincing close; 
see Example 9.21). 


CLASS III: SUSPENSIONS 
Generalities 


As I pointed out earlier in connection with the consonance-dissonance distinction, in parti- 
mento theory only suspensions are considered dissonances. The other categories of disso- 
nance—those resulting from melodic motion—fall into the category of diminution. For 
example, the seventh above the dominant is considered a passing tone, and partimento masters 
usually referred to it as the "fifth of the key with the passing seventh" (quinta del tono con la 
passata della settima). Out of the four dissonances (fourth, seventh, ninth, and second), only the 
last (the second suspension) occurs in the bass. The second suspension is perhaps the most 
important kind of suspension in partimento practice. In fact, the other three suspensions often 
appear as optional variants of a consonant sequence. Instead, one cannot avoid using the 
dissonance of the second, because the suspension occurs in the bass, which is given. 

The essentials of suspensions are the standard ones: all four suspensions are produced by a 
delay of a consonance, and their purpose is to make consonances more agreeable. Seventh and 
ninth suspensions occur in the upper voice only; fourth suspensions may occur in the upper as 
well as in the bass voice; second suspensions occur in the bass only. Their metrical position is 


EXAMPLE 9.21 "Scale invented by D. Nicola Porpora": realization. 
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on the downbeat, and their resolutions occur on the following upbeat. All dissonances (with the 
exception of the second) must be prepared by, and resolved to, one of the four consonances. 

However, even in this quite plain list, a few things are worthy of note. The fourth is always 
a dissonance and needs to be prepared, except when it accompanies the second (which does not 
need preparation), and so it is with the cadential 5 chord; nowhere is this chord regarded as an 
inversion of the tonic triad. Concerning the second suspension, all authors agree that this is the 
only suspension that does not need preparation (strictly speaking, this is not true; I will discuss 
this point later). Consequently, the second is different from the ninth, because the latter needs 
preparation and the former does not. 

Concerning the constraint of the descending stepwise resolution, neither Fenaroli nor the 
other authors of rules ever state explicitly this essential rule. Only Fenaroli fleetingly hints at the 
need for downward stepwise resolution in a footnote to (т of the Assiomi musicali section (con- 
cerning the nature of the minor seventh and the diminished fifth) and in the section dedicated 
to suspensions in the bass (Delle legature del basso). 

All partimento rules devote a great deal of attention to suspensions, very carefully enunciat- 
ing the possibilities and constraints for each of the four dissonanze. In particular, they focus on 
these aspects: 


Consonances preparing the suspensions 

Bass motions that generate the suspensions 
Scale degrees where the suspensions occur 
Consonances that accompany the suspensions 


Intervals on which the suspensions may resolve, with either a stationary or a shifting bass 


Consonances Preparing the Suspensions 


The fourth and the seventh may be prepared by each of the four consonances. In addition, two 
dissonances (or half-dissonances, as they are sometimes called) can prepare the fourth: the 
diminished tifth (quinta talsa) and the minor seventh. The ninth can be prepared by the third 
and the fifth only. The second suspension does not need any preparation (more on this later). 


Bass Motion That Generates the Suspension 


Partimento rules carefully list the bass motions that generate dissonances. For example, in 
order to produce a fourth suspension from the octave, the bass must leap up a fifth (or down а 
fourth). But if one wants to get the same dissonance from the third, the bass must move one 
step down. Attentively listing all these bass motions may appear at first superfluous, and per- 
haps it is, when the suspensions are indicated by the figures. But what if suspensions are not 
indicated, and their use is left up to the realizer? In this case, the only possibility of finding out 
when and where a suspension may be used is to scan the bass line, bearing in mind, for each 
kind of suspension, the preparing consonances and the matching bass motions. 


Scale Degrees Where Suspension Occurs 


In the study of counterpoint, every suspension may appear on every scale degree (the only excep- 
tion is perhaps the contrapuntal cadence (2-9 in the fourth species, where most treatises recom- 
mend the 7-6 or 2-3 suspension). Counterpoint plays an important part in partimento theory 
(perhaps the most important), but it is always imbued with a strong harmonic feeling, unknown 
to Fuxian counterpoint. Suspensions too are harmonically oriented; for example, the 4—3 suspen- 
sion, when prepared from the octave, always occurs within a cadence. Indeed, it is the distinctive 
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feature of the compound cadence. But the same suspension prepared from the third appears 
when the pre-dominant harmony is a IV Š chord with a @—@ bass motion. Therefore, for every 
preparing consonance there is a specific scale degree placement, and consequently a determined 
harmonic context in which the suspension must occur. Of course, this holds true only when 
suspensions occur in isolation; suspensions in sequences are free from tonal constraints. 


Accompanying Consonances 


To play the suspensions correctly, the realizer must bear in mind that every dissonance has its 
matching accompanying consonance. Sometimes there may be more than one consonance, but 
one is always regarded as the most important, and not all authors agree on the second. As with 
the intervals of resolution, the accompanying consonances too may be labeled as primary and 
secondary. Table o.4 lists the primary and secondary consonances for all kinds of suspensions. 


Intervals of Resolution 


Most authors seem to distinguish between what we might call primary and secondary resolu- 
tions of the suspensions. А primary resolution occurs when the bass 15 stationary; the fourth 
thus resolves to the third, the seventh to the sixth, the ninth to the octave, and the second (in the 
bass) to the third. A secondary resolution occurs when the bass moves to another consonance. 
Not all authors accept secondary resolutions; for the concordances, see the website. 


Suspensions in the Upper Voices: The Fourth 


The fourth is the most important ot all dissonances, because it is an essential component of 
elaborated cadences, such as the double and the compound. The fourth also has the greatest 
number of intervals of preparation: the four consonances plus the minor seventh and the 
diminished fifth. Inclusion of these highly characteristic intervals—together they build what is 
called the key-defining tritone—is an interesting case. In the course of the eighteenth century 
these intervals (and in particular the diminished fifth) changed their status from dissonant to 
consonant. At the beginning of the century, Pasquini wrote that “the diminished fifth [quinta 
falsa] is a dissonance like the fourth, the seventh and the ninth, and needs preparation.”4 About 
seventy years later, Fenaroli claimed that “minor seventh and diminished fifth are consonances, 
because they do not need preparation.” This opposition between Pasquini and Fenaroli is not 
the only inconsistency among partimento rules, but it is surely one of the most striking. The 
two musicians stand, one at the beginning and the other at the peak of partimento history. 
Pasquini acknowledges the dissonant nature of both intervals on the grounds of counterpoint; 
Fenaroli, seventy years later, is uncertain about the nature of two intervals included in the 
dominant seventh chord. Fenaroli’s ambiguity is a sign of the influence of harmonic thinking, 
a sign much more significant than his half-hearted (and not very consequential) homage to 
fundamental bass theory. Besides, Fenaroli’s conception signals a significant affinity between 
the late-eighteenth-century Neapolitan theory and Fétis's idea of “appellative consonance."^ 


TABLE 9. 4 Suspensions: primary and secondary 
accompanying consonances 


dissonance primary consonance secondary consonance 
fourth fifth sixth 

seventh third 

ninth tenth/third fifth 

second sixth 
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EXAMPLE 9.22 Preparation, bass motions and primary resolutions of fourth suspensions (Fenaroli). 
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EXAMPLE 9.23 Secondary resolutions of the fourth suspension. 
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As Example o.22 shows, the bass motions involved in the fourth suspensions are more or 
less elaborated versions of the compound cadence (with the exception of the fourth prepared 
from the diminished fifth). 

The primary resolution (that is, with stationary bass), as shown in all the patterns of Example 9.22, 
is on the third. 

However, resolution of the fourth to a diminished fifth is also possible if the bass 
leaps down a minor third. Immediately after, the bass moves up a half step; in doing so, 
the bass acts as a leading tone and sets off a scale mutation on the last note of the figure (see 
Example 9.23a). In addition, the fourth may resolve to a sixth if the bass leaps down a fourth 
(see Example 9.23b). 


Suspensions in the Upper Voices: The Seventh 


Except when it appears in sequence, the seventh suspension is related to the contrapuntal 
cadence or clausula tenorizans. This means the scale degree on which the suspension takes 
place is a @ that, after the resolution of the seventh, will descend to ©; in fact, all the examples 
given by Fenaroli end on the tonic (Example 9.24). 

Durante too shows that the bass note after the resolution of the seventh must move down 
by step, but this motion may also occur on the dominant (as in the second, fourth and sixth 
progressions in Example 9.25). The primary resolution of the seventh is on a sixth above a sta- 
tionary bass. The strongest resolution occurs on a major sixth; this is so typical that Paisiello 
and Insanguine claim it is the only possible option, and Fenaroli shows only major sixths in his 
examples. However, if the motion ends on a nontonicized dominant of a major scale, a resolu- 
tion to a minor sixth is also possible (Example 9.25: second and fourth progression). 

Besides the primary resolution, there is also the possibility of a resolution on the third 
when the bass leaps down a fifth (or up a fourth). This resolution to the third is the starting 
point of the sequence with the bass “rising by fourths and falling by fifths” (see Class IV). The 
normal accompanying consonance for the seventh is the third. 
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EXAMPLE 9.24 Preparation, bass motions and primary resolution of seventh suspensions (Fenaroli). 


EXAMPLE 9.25 Bass progressions generating seventh suspensions (Durante). 
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EXAMPLE 9.26 Two progressions producing ninth suspensions (Durante). 
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Suspensions in the Upper Voices: The Ninth 


We have just seen that the proper tonal context for the fourth suspension is the dominant 
within the authentic cadence, and that of the seventh suspension is the contrapuntal cadence. 
The ninth suspension typically occurs on the subdominant (Example 9.26a) or, less frequently, 
on the tonic (Example o.26b). 

Compared to the fourth and the seventh, the ninth suffers many limitations. Its prepara- 
tion is possible only from two consonances, the third and the fifth. The preparation from the 
octave would lead to parallel octaves and therefore is explicitly ruled out. More intriguing is tacit 
exclusion of the sixth. The reason in perhaps that preparing a ninth suspension on IV from 
a sixth would produce an interval of a tritone in the bass. 

It must be kept in mind that, as Example 9.26 shows, the preparation and the dissonance 
are typically performed by overlapping voices, generally the soprano and the alto. In fact, real- 
ization of the ninth suspension often means that the alto crosses over the soprano; when per- 
formed in sequence, these continuous overlaps create the impression of a stepwise ascending 
line, a technique beautifully illustrated by the famous beginning of Pergolesi’s Stabat Mater 
(Example 9.27). Obviously, in partimento playing the stepwise ascending line is the only 
perceived effect, and the notation does not need to be rigorous. 


EXAMPLE 9.27 Pergolesi, Stabat Mater. 
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In addition to its primary resolution (with stationary bass) on the octave (Example 9.28a) 
the ninth suspension has three secondary resolutions: on the third, sixth, and fifth. То resolve 
on the third, the bass must leap down a third or up a sixth (Example 9.28b); if a resolution on 
the sixth is needed (as in the Pergolesi), the bass mustleap up a third or down a sixth (Example 
9.28c). Sala and Valente allow a resolution on the fifth with a bass leaping down a fifth or up a 
fourth (Example 9.28d, a sequence with a bass ascending by fourth and descending by fifth; for 
other possibilities, see Class IV). 

The primary consonance accompanying the ninth is the third or tenth. A fifth may be 
added only if the ninth suspension appears in isolation, because otherwise it may lead to paral- 
lel fifths—unless the fifths are removed with 5-6, as the “Rule of Ninth, and Octave" by 
Cotumacci makes clear (the autograph page of this rule is shown in Figure 9.3). However, 
a series of stepwise ninth suspensions may be accompanied by the fifth too, but only if the 
fifth moves to a sixth prior to the new suspension. 


EXAMPLE 9.28 Preparation, bass motions and primary resolution of ninth suspensions. 
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FIGURE 9.3 Carlo Cotumacci, “Rule of Ninth, and Octave” іп Principi e regole di partimenti con tutte le lettioni 
(autograph: I-Nc. Rari 1.9.14/1). By permission of the library of the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 


Suspensions in the Bass: The Second 


This is the most important of all four suspensions. The three suspensions in the upper voices 
may or may not appear; they belong to an intermediate stage of realization, and their presence 
is not necessary when one plays “with simple consonances.” On the contrary, the partimento 
itself dictates unmistakably the necessity of the second suspension. The rule on which all mas- 
ters, without exception, agreed was this: When the bass is tied, or syncopated, a suspension occurs 
in the bass; the suspended note must resolve downward by step and is accompanied by a second and 
fourth in the upper voices; a sixth may or may not be added. Therefore, the second suspension did 
not even need figures in order to be identified; a suspension or a syncopation in the bass was 
enough. 

Most authors emphasize that the second is the only suspension that does not require prep- 
aration. When you want to play a second and fourth suspension above a suspended bass, you do 
not need to prepare the right-hand dissonance; you simply play it di botto (abruptly). From a 
theoretical point of view, this remark makes little sense; the dissonance, when it occurs in a tied 
or syncopated bass, is already prepared by prolongation of the previous, consonant, tone. From 
a practical point of view, however, this warning is useful because it sets students free from any 
unnecessary concern and allows them to concentrate on the upper voices. 

When occurring in the bass, the second suspension forms a more complex figure than the 
others, because one must consider not only the resolution but also the note following it. There 
are two possible patterns: either the bass resolves down a half step and returns to the first note 
of the figure, or it resolves down a half step or a whole step and proceeds further in the same 
direction. The first motion consists in a complete neighboring figure; the second results in a 
descending-fourth progression. The distinction between the two figures is of the utmost impor- 
tance, especially for unfigured partimenti, because it determines the quality of the fourth. If the 
suspended bass descends a half step and then comes back to the first tone, the suspension will be 
accompanied with the “minor” fourth (in modern terminology, perfect fourth; Example 9.294). 
But if the suspended bass does not return to the first tone of the figure, the suspension will be 
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EXAMPLE 9.20 “Minor” and “major” fourth in bass suspensions. 
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accompanied with the “major” fourth (in modern terminology, augmented fourth; Example 9.29b). 
Example o.2oc shows a well-known example of these two motions occurs in direct succession. 

There are several possibilities for resolution of the second. When accompanied by the 
“minor” fourth, there are three: (a) with three voices, the fourth and the second remain 
stationary and become a diminished triad; (b) with three (or four) voices, the second remains 
stationary and becomes a third, and the fourth moves upward to a sixth; and finally, (c) with 
four voices, the chord resolves on a Š chord with a “false” fifth (Example 9.30). When the 
fourth is “major,” it must resolve upward to a sixth; the sixth is tied over the next bass note, 
producing a seventh suspension on the leading tone of the final bass note. The result is a con- 
trapuntal cadence that produces a terminazione di tono, on the last note of this motion (as in 
Example 9.290). 

Suspensions in the bass often occur in series; there is no limit to the number of occur- 
rences, because this motion “may last for several bars.”4° When the suspensions in the bass 
occur in series, they are generally diatonic and the quality of the fourths is determined by their 
position in the scale. A frequent exception concerns the last suspension in a row. In general, 
the “major” fourth appears on @ on its way to @—@-—(@)—Q@. In the major mode, the last 
suspended bass note moves down a half step, and the quality of the fourth will be naturally 
"major" (augmented) (Example 9.31b). In the minor mode, the interval between the suspended 
bass and its resolution is a whole step: in this case the fourth will be artificially raised to “major” 


EXAMPLE 9.30 Bass suspensions with added "false" fifth. 
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EXAMPLE 9.31 Bass suspensions in series. 
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(Example 9.31a: here a cadence confirms the arrival on the tonic). However, Valente admits that 
for the sake of melody (per modo cantabile) all fourths may be augmented (Example 9.31c). 

Finally, suspensions in the bass have greater tonal consequences than those occurring in 
the upper voices; these effects are discussed in Class V. 


CLASS IV: BASS MOTIONS 


A significant part of partimento theory is devoted to bass motions occurring in a regular series 
of intervals. Bass motions (usually called moti or andamenti del basso) are a complement to the 
RO; together they constitute the fundaments of partimento theory and play a crucial part in 
eighteenth-century compositional practice. Identification of these motions has a practical func- 
tion: they help the performer of an unfigured bass decide which chord to give to a disjunct bass 
line, where the RO has no use. On a more advanced level, the models of bass motions form a 
set of schemata for immediate use in free composition. 

The rules concerning bass motions are copious and detailed, and they can be divided into 
two groups: conjunct and disjunct motions. Conjunct motions include all stepwise progres- 
sions of the bass in the same direction, both diatonic and chromatic. Disjunct motions coincide 
mostly with sequences—that is, with regular transpositions of a model (an interval) consisting 
of two bass notes. Bass conjunct motions (in themselves nonsequential) often use sequential 
accompaniments (for example, the several patterns for accompaniment of the ascending scale). 
There is also the possibility that a disjunct regular motion cannot form a sequence because each 
step consists of a single note. In theory, there are only two possible motions of this kind: chains 
of fifths (fourths) and thirds (sixths). In practice, however, chains of fifths are never described 
in partimento rules, and they only appear in their sequential version (as “bass ascending by fifth 
and descending by fourth”); instead, descending (never ascending) third chains are included in 
the rules and appear regularly in partimenti. 


Aspects of Rhythm and Meter 


A scale accompanied by the RO uses only one chord for each bass note; consequently, there 
are no metrical units shorter than the single bass note. This does not mean that the RO is 
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nonmetric; іп itself, the scale possesses a “tonal rhythm” articulated on the return of scale 
degrees 5 and 3.47 The accompaniment schemata not based on the RO, on the contrary, almost 
always use figures of two or three notes for each bass note, which means each model needs a 
certain quantity of metrical beats. For example, the ascending 5-6 needs two metric units per 
bass note; the ascending 8^7-6 needs three beats (in ternary meter) and four in binary (because 
the dissonance must be longer in duration than the other intervals). In another case, the 
descending 5-6 and its variant (with inserted Š chord) needs two bass notes Юг completion. 


Here, the resulting scalar progression divides nta segments of two bass notes, and the first 
note of each segment receives an accent from the perfect consonance. In yet another, the 
descending 6-6 model, any metrical perception is absent, so if other elements do not occur 
(such as tonal factors, or the persistence of previous metrical patterns), then metrical feeling is 
suspended until the end of the scalar progression. 


Tonal Aspects and Boundaries 


Bass motions (both conjunct and disjunct) hold a lesser key-defining power than do the other 
two main tonal structures, the cadences and the RO. In fact, the tonal orientation in bass 
motions tends to be minimal in the middle, and stronger at the beginning and end. In the 
beginning, the quality of intervals is determined by the diatonic scale established by the first 
note of the motion (usually considered a tonic). At the end, the exit point of the bass motion 
always points toward a clear tonal arrival. As it happens, for most bass motions there is a spe- 
cific range of application, according to the mode (major or minor). For instance, the ascending 
5-б in the major may cover a whole octave from © to (9, whereas in the minor the motion 
cannot proceed beyond © (the tonal boundaries will be specified for each schema). Most minor 
motions are shorter in extension than their major counterparts; this is generally due to the 
necessity of avoiding the augmented second between minor @ and Q. 


Diatonic Conjunct Motions 


Diatonic motions differ from the RO because they use sequences made with the transposition 
of models shorter than the scale, whereas the RO uses a unique model for the entire octave, 
without internal repetitions. With the exception of the 5-6, all ascending schemata are variants 
and elaborations of the elementary 6-6. Regular repetition on each scale degree of the same 
pattern prevents establishment of any tonal hierarchy among scale degrees; consequently, any 
accompaniment of a diatonic conjunct motion cannot define the key as clearly and powerfully 
as the RO. Again excepting 5-6, all accompaniments make use of dissonances (suspensions). 
This circumstance has an interesting consequence: ascending patterns are much more complex 
than descending, because the latter follow the natural tendency of suspensions to resolve down- 
ward, whereas the former must counteract it. Concerning the realization, as a rule they use a 
three-voice texture, with a fourth voice appearing but merely as a “filling in.”4 


Ascending 5—6 


This schema is the simplest way to accompany an ascending scale, and it is also probably one 
of the earliest, existing well before the Rule of the Octave. In partimento rules it is often referred 
to as the “other manner” (altra maniera, the main maniera being obviously the RO). As in most 
(if not all) bass motions, the ascending 5-6 consists of a primary pattern that is fixed and cannot 
be changed, and several secondary patterns that may be added to the primary and give rise to 
the variants. The primary pattern is very simple, with every bass note accompanied by a fifth 
that moves to a sixth; on the following note of the bass the sixth becomes a fifth again, and the 
pattern repeats itself until the end of the scalar motion. The third voice moves in parallel motion 
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EXAMPLE 9.32 5-6 ascending. 
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with the bass in thirds or tenths (Example 9.32а). One of the greatest advantages of the 5-6 15 
that it easily removes the parallel fifths, making use of diatonic triads possible on every scale 
degree. Its strength as a voice-leading corrective is so remarkable that it is also used in combina- 
tion with other patterns (such as ascending 10^ 9-$) to remove parallel fifths in inner voices. 
The usual descending complement for the ascending 5-6 is 7-6; both Insanguine and Paisiello 
show the two schemata joined together as the most important alternative to the RO. The 5-6 
and all its variants need two beats for each bass note; the normal texture is in three voices. 

In the major mode, the pattern may cover the entire octave (Example 9.323); in the minor, 
it must stop on © because of the augmented second step in the minor scale (Example 9.32b). 

The 5-6 is one of the most widely used motions in the musical literature; it would be 
impossible to list all the possible variants used in practice (two are shown as Examples 9.32c 
and b). The most important variants are chromatic; in fact, all chromatic ascending motions are 
elaborations of the 5-6 alternation (they will be examined in detail later in this chapter). 


Ascending 8^ 7—6 
Next to the 5-6, another widely used system for accompaniment of an ascending scale is 


the 8^7-6. This pattern and the next one (the 10^ 9-5) share the same basic idea: using the 
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EXAMPLE 9.33 7-6 ascending (Fenaroli). 
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strength of the descending resolution of a dissonant suspension in the context of an ascending 
direction. To do so, the voice that performs the suspension chain must regain the original inter- 
val above the bass every time; the resulting melodic line is composed of several small descend- 
ing segments. This technique has much in common with the Schenkerian concept of reaching 
over, or Ubergreifen. Indeed, Heinrich Schenker describes Ubergreifen as the result of the trans- 
fer of an inner voice to a position higher than the structural top voice. In partimento schemata, 
this overlapping is only hinted at, but in musical literature (as in the Pergolesi excerpt shown as 
Example o.27) the two voices involved in this motion often actually overlap each other. In both 
patterns, the third voice accompanies the bass in parallel thirds or tenths. 

As in the ascending 5-6, in the major mode the ascending 8^7-6 may cover the entire 
octave (Example 9.333); in the minor, it must stop on © (Example 9.33b). 


Ascending 10^ 9—8 


This schema is based on the same idea as the 7-6, but there are differences between the two 
patterns. First, the primary voice lies a third higher than in the 7-6, leaving more space for the 
third voice. As a result, this voice is not bound to move in parallel thirds or tenths with the bass, 
and this greater freedom gives rise to a larger number of variants. Second, this motion cannot 
proceed beyond @ in either mode. The reason for this limitation is not altogether clear, but it 
could be that this accompaniment derives from an elaboration of the Š parallel motion found in 
the earliest versions of the RO; in these earlier scales the parallel motion does not proceed beyond 
@ because a triad must be placed on this scale degree (but see the Tritto variant in Example 
9.34d). Like the previous schema, this one is in three voices, but the two possible positions are 
remarkably different. When the two upper voices are an octave apart, the lowest voice moves by 
parallel tenths with the bass, and the upper voice performs the suspensions; the resulting line is 
the familiar "reaching-over" figure (Example 9.34a). But when the two upper voices are a second 
apart, the two voices overlap one another, each performing the suspensions in turn (Example 
9.34b). The audible effect of this motion is a continuous ascending line, and the notation of 
Fenaroli in Example 9.34b reflects the aural perception rather than the rigorous voice leading. 
With the exception of Example 9.34e, all other variants derive from the main schema. 


Descending 5—6 


Like its ascending counterpart, this important schema appears in countless tonal works. It 
may be considered a variant of the romanesca, which instead of using all root-position triads 
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EXAMPLE 9.34 9-8 ascending. 
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EXAMPLE 9.35 5-6 descending (Fenaroli). 
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alternates triads and sixth chords. With respect to the ascending 5-6, there is a substantial dif- 
ference. Whereas the ascending 5-6 exchanges the fifth and the sixth on every bass note, its 
descending version places the two intervals on two successive bass notes. In doing so, the 
descending 5-6 subdivides the descending scalar motion into segments of two notes. Since the 
first note has the fifth and the second note has the sixth, the two notes follow the fa-mi law even 
if the interval between the two notes is a whole step and not a half step (as in ©-Ọ in the 
major). Notice that it is impossible to continue this schema on the last two tones of a scale, 
because one cannot hear @—Q@ as fa-mi; hence this pattern cannot proceed beyond @, and only 
three occurrences of the two-note model are possible. The two positions are identical (except for 
the register), but their effect is very different. In third position (with the fifth in the top voice), 
the melody is stationary, skipping down a third every second note of the bass. When the third is 
in the soprano (second position), the melody accompanies the bass in smooth parallel tenths 
(Example 9.35a and b). Example 9.35c interposes a 4 chord (with ап augmented fourth) between 


the triad and the sixth chord; the tonicization of the second element emphasizes the two-note 
pattern subdivision. This variant has only one position, with the third in the upper voice. 
However, Fenaroli gives two possibilities: in the first (Example 9.35c) the Š chord is approached 


2 
from below, and in the second (Example 9.35d) the approach is from above. In both cases the 
three upper voices move by parallel motion. 


Descending 6-6 


In this and the following descending motion all bass notes have the same accompaniment except 
the first. In the descending 6-6, the first bass note counts as © and is entitled to have the chord 
of a fifth and a third; all other bass notes have sixth chords. The quality of the sixths is determined 
by the key, except for the last sixth, which acts as a leading tone and must be major; it resolves 
upward to the octave of the bass (Example 9.36a). Here the bass descends a whole octave, so the 
advice about the major sixth in the penultimate note is unnecessary; if the schema persists for 
less than an octave, though, the major sixth causes a terminazione di tono (see Class V). 

A frequent variant consists of placing the 5-6 exchange over the first bass note, which 
lasts twice the duration of the following notes (the extra beat is often realized as an octave 
leap, as shown in Example 9.36b). If the tenor moves in parallel sixths with the bass and 


the upper voices move in parallel thirds, а Š and a 5 chord alternate on each bass note 
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EXAMPLE 9.36 6-6 descending. 
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(Example 9.36c). This variant, a thoroughly dissonant version of the descending 6-6, is the first 
of a group of three uncommon scales called by Tritto “descending scales with diverse figures 
found by the author” (for the other two scales, see the next example).4° 


Descending 7-6 


The descending 7-6 is the standard descending complement to the ascending 5-6. As for the 
5-6, its realization is usually in three voices, with the third voice moving in parallel thirds or 
tenths with the bass. As Example 9.37 illustrates, two positions are possible, with suspensions 
in the upper voice (a) and in the inner voice or (b). The schema can run through the entire 
octave, and the quality of the sixth is determined by the key, except for the penultimate sixth, 
which must be major. However, Cotumacci specifies that this rule holds true only if the bass 
descends by a whole step; but if it descends by a half step, the sixth will be minor, and the upper 
voice of this minor sixth will be the fifth of the key. As variants of the descending 7-6, Examples 
9.37c and d show the remaining two scales “with diverse figures” found by Tritto (the first is 
shown in Example 9.36). In both variants, a subtle fabric of contrapuntal motions in the three 
voices above the bass creates an amazingly complex nexus of dissonances. 


Ascending Chromatic Motions 


A chromatic ascent in the bass may take place only in two ways: in the major, from @ to ©; 
in the minor, from © to ©. 
Adapted from Fenaroli, Regole (1775), 25-26 


АП chromatic ascending motions are based on an extension of the mi-fa principle; given two 
notes a half step apart, the lower one is considered a mi and therefore is accompanied with the 
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EXAMPLE 9.37 7-6 descending. 
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sixth; the higher one is a fa and supports the fifth. In tonal theory, chromaticism is a hue, or a 
shade, of an underlying diatonic structure (hence the name, from the Greek khroma, or color); 
consequently, of two notes a half step apart at least one must belong to the diatonic scale. 

The nondiatonic note will have a chord with the sixth; the diatonic note will have a chord 
with the fifth. Subordination of the chromatic to the diatonic scale also affects the range limita- 
tion of the chromatic motion. As an undifferentiated succession of half steps, an ascending 
chromatic motion should alternate fifths and sixths regularly and without any limitation. 
However, the diatonic structure imposes its constraints on the chromatic ascent. 

In fact, the diatonic scale itself includes two diatonic half steps (3-4 and 7-8); they have 
priority over chromatic ones. As Example 9.38 illustrates, a continuous chromatic ascent from 
@ to @ cannot allow regular alternation of fifths and sixths, because when a diatonic half step 
occurs the alternation of fifths and sixths is reversed. 


EXAMPLE 9.38 The irregular alternation of 5 and 6 on the diatonic and chromatic semitones in the octave. 
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As a result, chromatic motions generally avoid touching the diatonic half steps, confining 
themselves instead to the portion of the octave enclosed within them. 


From (3) to © in Major 


The longest possible segment that permits regular alternation of diatonic and chromatic tones is 
from 3 to 6 in the major; this is also the most common space for ascending chromatic motions 
(see Example 9.39, with variants). The only possibility for an ascending motion through the 
entire octave consists of irregular alternations of fifths and sixths, a pattern to be discussed later. 


From © to ® in Minor 


In the minor mode, alternation of diatonic and chromatic half steps is much more problematic 
than in the major, because it depends on which kind of diatonic scale (natural, harmonic, or 
melodic) is being used as a starting point. For the space between © and @ in minor, Fenaroli 
uses a natural form (with diatonic © and @, but all the same the alternation of diatonic and 
chromatic tones is far from regular. In fact, from © to © he follows the RO (fifth followed by a 


EXAMPLE 9.39 Ascending chromatic motion (3 - © (Fenaroli). 
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sixth), but after that the succession is reversed (sixth followed by a fifth). Fenaroli does not 
describe this pattern (Example o.4oa) in the Regole, but he shows itin Book III of the Partimenti 
under the caption “Minor mode partimento where the bass ascends by а half step from the Fifth 
to the Octave of the key. Successive harmonies of thirds and fifths, апа thirds and sixths with 
added false fifth.”5° The accompaniment uses a plain © chord on the first segment and then 
adds a diminished fifth for the other segments. The result is a pattern similar to a reaching-over 
figure, which is the basis for the variants (doubling the bass in an inner voice was a common 
procedure in Neapolitan music; see Example 9.39). 

Finally, two stratagems enable chromatic ascent through the complete octave: repetition of 
(9, and diatonic continuation after ©. In fact, the bass ascends chromatically only from @ to 
©, and then it proceeds diatonically up to ®. The first artifice allows double employment of ©, 
first as a diatonic (with fifth) and then as a chromatic (with sixth) degree, thus permitting the 
regular pace of the sequence. The second stratagem avoids tonicization of the leading tone, 
which would disguise the tonal feeling. The accompaniment is a chromatic variant of the 5-6 
motion, with the suspension in the fourth, requiring five chords to complete each figure 
(Example 9.41a). Valente takes another approach to the problem. Unlike Fenaroli, he achieves 
a complete chromatic octave ascent, each time in a different way. All three versions are based 
on 5-6 with freely combined dissonant figures (Example 9.41b, c, d). Valente works out the 
problem of two successive mi tones judiciously alternating the the perfect fifth with the sixth 
and the diminished fifth on different scale degrees. 


EXAMPLE 9.40 Ascending chromatic motion © — @ (Fenaroli). 
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EXAMPLE 9.41 Complete ascending chromatic motion. 
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Descending Chromatic Motions 


Because all ascending chromatic motions are basically elaborations of the 5-6 model, most (but 
not all) of the descending motions are elaborations of the 7-6 model. Example 9.42a shows the 
favored accompaniment for a chromatic descent from (8) to ©; examples of it abound in the 
musical literature. Its fame is due perhaps to the fact that the bass is what is called passus 
duriusculus, the descending tetrachord that, since the seventeenth century, has been the symbol 
of lament in music." The chromatic version of the 7-6 corresponds to the diatonic, except 
that the seventh appears on the chromatic bass tone and resolves on the diatonic. These 7-6 
Suspensions enhance the expressive power of the bass and call for a slower tempo than the 
diatonic 7-6. 

There are two other possibilities for accompaniment of a descending chromatic tetrachord, 
which cannot be considered variants of the basic 7-6. One corresponds to an early version of 
the “omnibus progression,” wherein a voice moves chromatically in contrary motion with the 
bass from a minor third (tenth) on # © to an augmented sixth on b © that resolves on the major 
triad on © (the slower voice completes the chords: see Example 9.42b).? The other possibility 
makes use of о chords only and uses ап augmented sixth to emphasize the goal of the chro- 
matic motion (Example 9.42c). However, these two latter schemata are less common than the 
first one. 
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EXAMPLE 9.42 Descending chromatic motion © - ©. 
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Complete chromatic descents are rare, not only in partimento rules but in musical litera- 
ture as well. The only author offering three possibilities for this motion is Valente, who com- 
ments on his models with this notice: “Partimento descending by semitone throughout, 
accompanied with dissonances, which never makes cadence; except when the player wishes, 
who can break it up where he likes it”5 (Example 9.43). Valente does not offer any partimento 
as practical application of these patterns, which may be considered merely hypothetical. 


EXAMPLE 9.43 Complete descending chromatic motion (Valente). 
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Disjunct Bass Motions: Sequences 


Nonscalar regular bass motions almost always form sequences. Sequences are transpositions at 
the same interval of a model composed of at least two notes (for instance, a leaping fourth). 
Every occurrence of the model or transposition is called a module. In partimento practice, the 
models of sequences in the bass are the simplest possible, consisting of a single interval (two 
bass notes). In theory, every model can be transposed by every interval; in practice, most 
sequences move stepwise (as Example o.44 illustrates). This means only those transpositions 
are used that allow both notes of the model to create a stepwise line with their transpositions— 
in other words, the transposition interval is usually one step up or down. Example 9.44 shows 
the two stepwise sequences with a model consisting of an interval of a fourth. In the first 
sequence (Example 9.44b), the interval of transposition is a step up, and the result is a “bass 
rising by fourths and falling by thirds”; in the second (Example 9.44c), the interval of transposi- 
tion is a step down, and the result is a “bass rising by fourths and falling by fifths.” The only 


EXAMPLE 9.44 Sequential bass motions. 


model Ist transposition 2nd transposition 
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exception to this principle used in partimento practice is the “bass falling by fourths and rising 
by step,” in which case the interval of transposition is a descending third and the pattern does 
not create a stepwise line (however, the accompaniment moves stepwise). 

There is one interval that cannot be used as a transposition ratio: the interval of the model. 
A case in point is a sequence based on fifths. When the model is transposed by fifths, it simply 
ceases to be a sequence and becomes a chain of fifths (Example 9.44d). In partimento practice, 
interval chains are usually transformed into a sequence through inversion; in this case, the 
inversion of every second note of the fifth chain changes it into a “bass rising by fifths and fall- 
ing by fourths” (Example 9.44e). The only interval chain used in partimento practice as a model 
of disjunct bass motion is the descending-third chain (see later in this chapter). As for certain 
optical illusions, every sequence composed of two-note models allows a double reading; one can 
read a “bass rising by fourths and falling by thirds” as a “bass falling by thirds and rising by 
fourths” simply considering it from the second note. Several bass motions take advantage of 
this property of sequences in order to increase the variety of accompaniments. 

Most sequences consist of three modules (model plus two transpositions); sequences 
with four modules (module plus three transpositions) are rare, but longer sequences are occa- 
sionally found. When a sequence has two modules, there is usually the beginning of the third 
occurrence. Іп partimento practice sequences are designed using (т) the interval of the model 
and (2) the interval between the last note of the model and the first note of the next module (not 
the interval of transposition!). For example, the sequence in Example 9.44b is designated as 
“Dass rising by fourths and falling by thirds”; this means that a model spanning a fourth is 
transposed up a second. The next sequence (Example o.44c) is a “bass rising by fourths and 
falling by fifths,” meaning a model spanning a fourth is transposed down a second. In this class 
of rules, bass motions are ordered according to certain criteria, here in decreasing order of 
priority: 


1. Interval of the model (increasing) 
2. Interval of the occurrences (increasing) 


It must be stressed that not every possible sequence is listed among the moti del basso. Many 
theoretically possible sequences are excluded, for different reasons—some because of the 
mi contra fa problem (discussed later), and some because they appear in inversional form (for 
instance, a “bass falling by fourths and rising by fifths” does not exist, but it is present in the 
form of “bass rising by fifths and falling by fourths”). 


Accompaniment of Sequences 


The sequential process is not confined to the bass. It involves (with a few exceptions) the accom- 
paniment as well. In the course of a sequence, the standard rule of voice leading in chord con- 
nection (keep common tones in the same voice and move other tones to the nearest position) is 
partially suspended, applying (not always) within the modules but not between one module and 
the next. The essential rule for sequence accompaniment is therefore: every occurrence of a 
sequence module must have a corresponding repetition of the accompaniment.55 As for other basic 
procedures, this rule is never clearly stated by Fenaroli or other Neapolitan authors, but it is 
evident in the examples. 

The sequence schemata offered by partimento rules are usually practicable in all positions, 
but on occasion some positions result in awkward voice leading; such cases will be singled out 
in the discussion of specific rules. The accompaniments do not always result in regular 
sequences. Where a bass is ascending by a third and descending by step, one possibility is using 
the RO, and another is an accompaniment that is sequential but irregular (see Example 9.46a 
and b later in this chapter). 
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Main Motions 


In the early-nineteenth-century editions of Fenaroli (such as Canti), the sequences whose 
models touch only the fundamental notes of the key (first, fourth, and fifth) are called movimenti 
principali (main motions). In such cases the basic accompaniment is made up of simple triads, 
and it coincides with the fundamental bass. Main motions, placing triads on all scale degrees, 
subvert the RO in regard to both chordal successions and tonal hierarchy. The rules explain this 
tonal behavior of sequences, stating that every transposition is made with the first and the fifth 
of a new key. This explanation is hardly convincing; if every module “modulated,” the second 
chord (as “fifth of the key”) would bear a major third, which does not happen. In fact, the 
quality of triads in a sequence is determined by the key of the model—that is, the first module 
of the sequence. On the other hand, it is true that during a movimento principale, the tonal 
control of the governing key is slackened, and almost suspended; only at the exit of the 
sequential motion is the RO again fully in control of the tonal hierarchy. 


The Mi Contra Fa Problem 


When a sequence touches the fourth or the seventh scale degree, it comes across the diatonic 
half step, called mi-fa in solmization theory. The mi-fa causes some problems with sequences; 
when the mi of the natural hexachord (for example, C-D-E-F-G-A) meets the fa of the soft hexa- 
chord (for example, F-G-A-B flat- C- D) , a tritone is produced (hence the name of this interval 
as mi contra fa). When a diatonic sequence by fifths or fourths meets a mi-fa, one of its intervals 
is transformed into a diminished fifth or an augmented fourth; as a result, in the accompani- 
ment the triad built on fa is diminished, hence dissonant. 

The occurrence of an interval or triad containing a tritone within a consonant sequence is 
usually avoided. Composers commonly avoid tritones in two ways, either modifying the design 
of the sequence (for instance, temporarily transforming a fifth into a fourth) or raising the fifth 
of the diminished triad. In other circumstances, however, the mi contra fa intervals (or triads) 
are tolerated, particularly within longer sequences, because they appear, so to speak, as passing 
dissonances. Sometimes the problem is particularly serious, for instance when © leaps to (9. 
In such a case, the mi contra fa has a double consequence: a diminished triad on @, and a 
melodic interval of augmented fourth between @ and @. For this reason, a bass pattern that 
falls by a fourth and rises by a third is not listed among the moti del basso by any author of 
rules. 


Rising by Step and Falling by Thirds 


This bass motion is the sequential version of the ascending half step (mi-fa), lending itself to a 
double interpretation, from a tonal and metrical point of view. First of all, its tonal range is 
ambiguous; schema а in Example 9.45 can be read in G major as @—@ but also in C major as 
D-®. Second, the greater stability of the triad on the second note of the model makes it difficult 
to perceive this note as an upbeat (as required); thus the realizer tends to read this pattern as a 
“bass descending a third and ascending by step,” simply considering the second note as first. 
Since all accompaniments (except the one in Example 9.45c) derive from the mi-fa, the starting 
point will be one of the two diatonic half steps: @—@ or ®-@. This bass motion allows a great 
number of possible accompaniments, with three and four voices, as Example 9.45 shows. 


Rising by Thirds and Falling by Step 


The diversity of the accompaniment patterns for this bass motion is a consequence of the two 
possible readings for this sequence: as rising by thirds and falling by step, but also the opposite 
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EXAMPLE 9.45 Rising by step and falling by thirds. 
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(falling by step and rising by thirds). In the first case the second tone becomes, so to speak, 
incorporated into the same harmony as the first; in the second case the first tone offers the 
possibility of a dissonant suspension. 

In the main version (Example 9.46a), the bass line follows a binary metrical basis; the 
accented degrees delineate a stepwise ascent @—@ followed by an authentic cadence on (D. The 
accented bass notes follow the RO except for @, where the chord corresponds to the essential 
foundation. The “weak” notes are treated as inversions of the RO chords (with a passing false 
fifth on the inversion of ©). This is a rare instance of a sequence in the bass that is not accom- 
panied sequentially. Fenaroli comments on his example: “Such a motion can be said to be a 
scale interrupted by the third, since the notes falling by step belong to the same harmony of the 
preceding notes rising by thirds; in such a way, the harmony is the same on the ascending bass 
note, but changes when the bass descends.”57 The variants are shown in the remaining parts of 
Example 9.46. 


Falling by Thirds and Rising by Step 


The basis for all the accompaniments of this bass motion is that the first bass note gets the fifth, 
the second the sixth. In other words, if we consider the segment of two notes across the bar, we 
have the mi-fa again. Example 9.47a represents the basic accompaniment; all other possibilities 
shown in the same example are elaborations of this one. Fenaroli says that the first note of this 
model should be considered as © (“first of the key”) and therefore (according to the law of the 


EXAMPLE 9.46 Rising by thirds and falling by step. 
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EXAMPLE 9.47 Falling by thirds and rising Бу step. 
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essential foundations) it gets the fifth and third; the second note is considered as @ and gets 
the sixth and third. However, in the second bar of Example o.47a the “tonic” is a diminished 
triad, which is clearly impossible for a true tonic. It is evident that Fenaroli, here and in general, 
considers two levels of tonality: one is local (the single module) and determines the type of 
chords, and the other is general (the scale) and determines the quality of the intervals. 


Rising by Fourths and Falling by Thirds 


Both scale degrees involved in the model of this sequence have the triad as the essential founda- 
tion. Consequently, Fenaroli calls this “essential motion” and says that the first note may be 
considered as a “fifth scale degree moving to a first” (quinta, che va alla prima di tono; (5). As 
such, all “dominants” ought to be major. But this does not happen. In Examples 9.48a and b, 
Fenaroli uses all diatonic triads; only in Example 9.48c do the “dominants” have major thirds. 
As always, the quality of the triads is set up by the large diatonic structure. Interestingly, Fenaroli 
limits this bass motion to the hexachord; he says (without any justification) that no schema 
based on it may proceed beyond ©. The most plausible reason is that with one step further the 
motion would touch the tritone between @ апа C). Quite obviously, the basic realization is with 
triads (Example 9.482), and the resulting upper voice moves stepwise in ascending direction. 


Rising by Fourths and Falling by Fifths 


This bass motion is the sequential version of the descending circle of the fifths (for the ascend- 
ing, see "Rising by Fifths and Falling by Fourths"). Since the model touches the first and fourth 


EXAMPLE 9.48 Rising by fourths and falling by thirds. 
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EXAMPLE 9.49 Rising by fourths and falling by fifths. 
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scale degrees, this too is an “essential motion.” Therefore, in the basic version all bass notes are 
accompanied by triads (Example 9.49a). Gjerdingen calls this schema monte principale. 


Falling by Fourths and Rising by Step 


This is one of the most important bass motions, found in innumerable musical works. It has 
several names (such as the “Pachelbel bass”), but it is better known as the romanesca (Gjerdingen 
lists this bass motion among his schemata under this name)? The romanesca bass must span 
exactly one octave, from (9 to (D; this means that only three occurrences are possible. Fenaroli 
shows two patterns, the second a variant of the first (Example 9.50a and b). In both patterns, in 
the first and second position the top voice delineates a stepwise descent spanning a sixth. Two 
other possibilities are offered by Valente and Insanguine (Figure 9.4 is a manuscript worksheet 
by Valente based on pattern 9.50c). This bass motion is also considered by Fenaroli as “essen- 
tial" because the bass notes of each model are the first and fifth of the key. Accordingly, the 
basic version has only triads (Example 9.502). 
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EXAMPLE o.so Falling by fourths and rising by step. 
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Rising by Fifths and Falling by Fourths 


Being the sequential version of the ascending circle of fifths, this bass motion is less common 
than “rising by fourths and falling by fifths” (the descending circle). In addition, this bass 
motion has severe limitations, because it cannot be used in the minor and no more than three 
occurrences are allowed. Fenaroli does not explain the reasons for these restrictions, but they 
are probably connected to the mi contra fa problem, or avoidance of diminished fifths between 
@ and @ in the major and between @ and @ in the minor, and of an augmented fifth between 
© and © in the minor. 

Since this too is an "essential motion," in the basic accompaniment all bass notes have 
diatonic triads; in Fenaroli the penultimate triad is major (Example 9.51a). As usual, Fenaroli 
does not explain why, but probably the reason is that the closing of the motion on the mediant 
sounds more convincing if there is a dominant to tonicize this degree. This pattern is called by 
Gjerdingen monte romanesca.°° 
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FIGURE 9.4 A “worksheet” of Valente concerning the accompaniment of the Romanesca with double suspensions 
(I-Mc Noseda Q 13-17). By permission ofthe library of the conservatory Giuseppe Verdi, Milan. 


EXAMPLE 9.51 Rising by fifths and falling by fourths. 
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EXAMPLE 9.52 Rising Бу sixths and falling by fifths (Fenaroli). 
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Rising by Sixths and Falling by Fifths 


A simpler version of this bass motion could be “falling by thirds and rising by fourths,” but no 
such motion exists in partimento rules. There are two basic chord progressions for this bass 
motion. The first (Example 9.52a) uses triads on both bass notes of the model, and it may be 
considered a variant of the ascending 5-6 motion, with the bass leaping to the root of the sixth 
chord. The second (Example 9.52b) puts a triad on the first note and a sixth chord on the second 
note. Fenaroli argues that the first chord represents a dominant and the second an inverted 
tonic triad; consequently, all triads must be major." The third version in the example is a 
variant of the second, with suspended seventh. 


Rising by Sevenths and Falling by Octaves 


The rising seventh is filled in with passing notes, and the falling octave is a leap; the first note 
of each bar is accompanied by a dyad that is sustained throughout the bar. Apart from the reg- 
ister shift, this pattern (shown in Example 9.53) consists of a stepwise descent both in the bass 
and in the upper voices. Its accompaniment with root-position triads only (on metrical accents) 
can hardly be considered flawless; parallel fifths and octaves are only slightly disguised by the 
octave leaps and runs of the left hand. 


EXAMPLE 9.53 Rising by sevenths and falling by octaves (Insanguine). 
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Nonsequential Motions: Bass Falling by Thirds 


There are only two possibilities for disjunct motions without sequential character: motions 
by thirds or sixths, and by fifths or fourths. The latter is present in the rules in its sequential 
version (rising by fifths and falling by fourths, and vice versa), so the only possibility of a 
nonsequential disjunct motion is motion by thirds. For both movements, the standard accom- 
paniment is the simple triad (Example 9.54a). Tritto’s comment points out the effect of 
suspended tonal feeling of these motions: “When the bass descends by thirds, or ascends 
by sixths, one must give the accompaniment of > ... as each note falling by third can be 
considered as first of the key.”® Tritto indicates a dissonant variant. On the last note of the 
falling series, preferably if raised, “another new chord of third, fifth, sixth and seventh” may 
be given, “but we should warn that the sixth be under the other voices, as the following 
figures show.” In other words, there is a ninth suspension between the tenor and the soprano 
(Example 9.54b).5 


CLASS V: SCALE MUTATIONS 


All accompaniment schemata we have hitherto examined depend on the diatonic scale. In 
other words, they work properly only if one can identify the scale in which the motion takes 
place, and the degree of the scale from which it begins. (A partial exception is a bass pattern, 
such as the “bass descending by thirds,” that is tonally indifferent.) However, a piece of music— 
even the simplest partimento—is hardly confined to a single scale; more often it abandons the 
scale in which it has begun to enter a new scale. Neapolitan masters called this procedure ter- 
minazione di tono or uscita di tono—literally, key ending or key exit—which I translate as scale 
mutation. 

The notion of scale mutation has obvious affinities with the idea of modulation, but the two 
concepts differ in significant ways. Modern tonal theory, influenced by organicist thinkers such 
as Schenker and Arnold Schoenberg, tends to conceive of modulations in terms of large, struc- 
tural tonal shifts involving thematically relevant formal units, such as the transition section in 
sonata form. In contrast, a scale mutation is a local event, often confined to few bars (or even to 
fragments of bars). Its function is a practical one, namely, to place the chords on the bass 


EXAMPLE 9.54 Falling by thirds (Tritto). 
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correctly through identifying the scale (or the fragments of scale) in charge at a given moment. 
Or rather, a scale mutation emphasizes the arrival on a relevant scale degree. In contemporary 
music theory, the concept closest to scale mutations is tonicization, which is a temporary, 
localized attribution of the function of tonic to a subordinate scale degree.% 

Three factors can induce a scale mutation: (1) half-step motions in the bass (diatonic or, 
more often, chromatic), (2) diatonic bass patterns (cadences or cadential progressions, frag- 
ments of RO), and (3) specific intervals in the accompaniment. In practice, scale mutations 
are seldom induced by one factor only; more often, all three factors work together to arrive 
at a convincing result. A bass motion is not always sufficient to define a scale mutation. 
Sometimes it signals the exit from a key, but it is the accompaniment that indicates the 
direction toward which the bass is moving. Usually one or more chromatic alterations appear 
together with specific intervals in the accompaniment, followed by cadences or cadential 
progressions. 

Except for a few suggestions, the rules concerning scale mutations do not appear in Fenaroli’s 
Regole musicali and so are drawn from other sources. Not all aspects of scale mutation are 
covered by the few remaining rules; they deal mainly with half-step motions and intervals 
of accompaniment. The rare hints on the function of diatonic bass patterns are mentioned in 
other classes of rules (such as Durante’s comment on the 7-6 suspension as scale mutation 
on V). 


Bass Motions Inducing a Scale Mutation 


Some rules collections (Furno, Istruzioni armoniche, Sala) classify the bass motions that induce 
scale mutations. According to these authors, a scale mutation can result from these bass motions 
(shown in Example 9.55): 


e Ascending by half step: the two notes a minor second apart become © and © of the 
new key 


. Ascending by whole step: the two notes a major second apart become ® and © of the 
new key 


e Descending by half step: the two notes a minor second apart become © and © of the new 
(minor) key 


e Descending a whole step: the two notes a major second apart become © and © of the 
new key 


Whereas the half-step motions are rather intuitive, the whole-step motions are difficult to 
understand. Why should a whole step induce a scale mutation, if in any major scale there are 
five of them? A possible answer might be that only whole-step motion whose notes are foreign 
to the scale produces a scale mutation. However reasonable it might seem, this assumption is 
false; in his examples Furno shows that both whole-step motions are within the original scale. 
So why should they produce a scale mutation? In fact, only by themselves they cannot. 
They need special chords and intervals, and after that they need a cadential confirmation. In 
Example 9.55d, if we want to hear the two notes a whole step apart as @—@ of G major then we 
must place on them the corresponding chords of the Rule of the Octave for this key and confirm 
them with the cadential progression. But Furno’s rule, however insufficient, helps greatly if one 
has to identify quickly a scale mutation in an unfigured bass; just memorize the pattern, and 
look at what happens after. 

The same holds true for half steps. All half steps can induce a scale mutation, not only the 
chromatic but the diatonic as well. Both diatonic and chromatic mi notes must be considered as 
leading tones, and they need the accompaniment of the sixth (possibly with added diminished 
fifth) or the diminished seventh. 
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EXAMPLE 9.55 Bass motions inducing a scale mutation. 
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To summarize, in order to produce a scale mutation, bass motions 
e Are necessary but not sufficient 
. Need specific accompaniments 
e Need a cadence or a cadential progression as a confirmation 


In addition, when a large-scale modulation is necessary, several bass motions can join together 
in a single, more structurally relevant modulation. 


Intervals in the Accompaniment Inducing a Scale Mutation 


The intervals that produce a scale mutation are three : augmented fourth (with maior second), 
minor second, and major sixth (with minor third). 


Augmented Fourth and Major Second 


When given above the first, or any other, scale degree in the bass, the augmented fourth (always 
accompanied with the major second) leads to an immediate change of scale. The bass tone to 
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which the augmented foutth is given becomes scale degree @ of a new scale, and the major 
sixth that completes the chord stands for the second of the new scale (review Example o.2o 
earlier in this chapter). The quality of both augmented fourths and major sixths is independent 
from the mode of the scale. 


Minor Second 


Suspensions in the bass have greater tonal consequences than those occurring in the upper 
voices. We have already seen that a bass suspension with augmented fourth sets off a scale 
mutation: the suspended bass note becomes @ of a new key, and the note on which the suspen- 
sion resolves becomes the third of the new key. But this is not the only case; the quality of the 
second also matters. In general, the seconds are major, also in the minor mode. But when the 
second above a suspended bass is minor (and either it stands alone, or is accompanied by 
a perfect fourth and/or a minor sixth), a scale mutation takes place, and the suspended 
bass becomes @ of a minor key (the autograph page containing this rule is reproduced in 
Figure 9.5). 

In a partimento that exemplifies this rule Paisiello shows that, in all instances where a 
minor second is given to a bass note, this bass note is the beginning of a descending-fifth pro- 
gression in minor mode (in Example 9.56 the first progression is realized in a light texture, and 
the second in full chords to show both possibilities). Paisiello does not explicitly limit applica- 
tion of this rule to the minor mode, but the chord of minor second, perfect fourth, and minor 
sixth seems hardly appropriate for the major mode. 
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FIGURE 9.5 Paisiello's rule for the minor second (autograph, I-Nc Rari 3.4.17 bis/1). By permission of the library of 
the conservatory S. Pietro a Majella, Naples. 
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EXAMPLE o.56 Scale mutation induced by a minor second (Paisiello). 


Major Sixth and Minor Third 


When given above a bass tone, a major sixth and a minor third transform this tone into the 
second degree of a new scale. This happens because the interval of a major sixth produces the 
clausula tenorizans and replicates the descending conclusion ofthe КО @—@; minor third and 
perfect fourth may complete the chord. According to Insanguine, this terminazione is possible 
on any scale degree, but Cotumacci mentions as typical @—@ becoming (2-0). Example 9.57 
is a short lesson by Insanguine showing the effects of the major sixth. The effect of this interval 
is quite local, and on one occasion (across bars 4 and 5) it combines with the half step in the bass 
progression, such that the scale mutation here results in a @—@ instead of a (2-0) (review bass 
motion in Example 9.55c). 


The E Chord 


When a bass ascends through the scale, its motion may stop before reaching @ and terminate 
its motion on C). To do this convincingly, the seventh scale degree must be heard as © of a new 
scale. The scale mutation relies on the RO; in this case, (69 -( becomes @-@ by placing the ° 
chord on @. This scale degree may either ascend by step and conclude its motion on the leading 
tone, or ascend by half step and stop on the subtonic. In the first case the Š chord will have a 
major sixth and perfect fifth; in the second a minor sixth and diminished fifth. In both cases, 
the sixth on @ will “anticipate” the fifth of the new key. This rule is not entirely convincing. 
When © ascends by half step, the (former) leading tone may well be heard as a new tonic 
(Example 9.58a). But when it ascends by step, the (former) subtonic is not preceded by its lead- 
ing tone, and it can be only heard as a dominant (Example 9.58b). Of course, a © rising by half 
step may also lead to a dominant (Example 9.58c). 


EXAMPLE 9.57 Scale mutation induced by major sixth and minor third (Insanguine). 


D major: @ © G major: compound cadence 
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EXAMPLE 9.58 Scale mutation induced by the six-five chord. 
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Aspects of Mode 


A successful scale mutation must convincingly prepare the ear not only for the new scale but 
also for the mode of that scale. Therefore the new mode must be anticipated in some way, 
through those scale degrees that are characteristic of the mode. These degrees are the third and 
the sixth of the new key. In other words, in the course of the scale mutation process the scale 
degrees that determine mode must appear with the quality of the target key: major if the arrival 
key is major, minor if minor. 


Anticipation of the Sixth in a Minor Scale Mutation 


Both Furno and Istruzioni armoniche give a rather obscure rule. Istruzioni says that “When we 
find a succession of two fourth and second [chords], and afterwards we enter a minor key, then 
the first second will be minor, because it becomes the sixth of the key,” and Furno says, 
“Moreover, the fourth and second [chord] may resolve to another augmented fourth."5 

To explain this rule, let us imagine an unfigured bass consisting of a syncopated descend- 
ing line D-C-B-flat-A-D-G (Example 9.59). We already know that a syncopated bass needs the 
— chord on the metrical accent; since there are two syncopations here, we shall use two 5 
chords. Тһе problem concerns the quality of the intervals of the two dissonant chords: Should 
the seconds be major or minor? Should the fourth be perfect or augmented? 
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EXAMPLE 9.59 Anticipation of the sixth in a minor scale mutation. 


As always with unfigured basses, the answer may arrive only from analysis of the bass 
motion. The bass line delineates a descending-fifth progression with a cadence added immedi- 
ately before the end; the resulting scale is clearly G minor. Now, we know from the rule of the 
minor second (discussed earlier) that the second of the first 2 chord must be minor because 
this interval enables the bass tone below it to be heard as the fifth of a minor scale. The minor 
second corresponds to the sixth of the arrival scale, and the fourth of the chord will be perfect 
because it corresponds to the tonic of the arrival scale. On the next bass note we shall give a 
major second and an augmented fourth, because the augmented fourth is the leading tone of 
the arrival key; the following bass note will be accompanied according to the RO. 
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Q PRELUDE TO REALIZATION 


Partimenti are only potential musical works. Played as they are written, they make no musical 
sense; their implications need to be unfolded in order to become real music. Partimenti are dif- 
ferent from any other notational systems, or any pedagogical or theoretical constructs. Like a 
continuo bass, they need to be completed by the performer. However, the result is not an accom- 
paniment, but a complete, self-standing composition. Like the subject of a fugue, or an eight- 
bar theme to be developed into a piano piece, a partimento supplies the composer with a solid 
starting point, but one that is, in itself, incomplete. Finally, a partimento might be described 
using familiar organicist ideas, such as those of the "cell" or "seed," meaning it contains the 
complete composition (just to stay with the metaphor) in a nutshell. But usually the seed meta- 
phor's musical counterparts, such as the Grundgestalt, do not develop in the dimension of time; 
rather they are self-contained, as thematic or motivic statements. The partimento, on the con- 
trary, is a linear entity—like a ganglion cell—that runs from the beginning to the end of a 
(potential) composition. In this respect, partimenti are unique in Western musical cultures. 


A MUSICAL CANOVACCIO 


If we are to find a counterpart to partimenti, we must turn our attention away from music and 
look into the realm of another performing art, the theater. Starting from the sixteenth century, 
a popular kind of theater developed in Italy and become a favorite entertainment in other 
European countries, particularly in France—the commedia dell'arte. The actors in the com- 
media did not recite from a written text but instead improvised their parts following a thread 
called canovaccio, or "scenario." The canovaccio was a summary of the plot, but it did not con- 
tain the actual words uttered by the players. It was an aide-mémoire and had to be completed 
through improvisation. In turn, the actors could improvise fluently because they possessed a 
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large repertoire of cues, jests, and gags they would use at the appropriate points in the comedy.’ 
In many ways, partimenti resemble canovacci. Both are guides to improvisation, and both can 
be properly realized only if the performer is in full command of a repertoire of predetermined 
gestures. For actors, these are jests; for musicians, they are partimento schemata. 


RECONSTRUCTING A REALIZATION TECHNIQUE 


Like a commedia dell’arte play, partimento was a performing art of which only the canovaccio 
has been handed down to us. Therefore, what we know about its actual practice is more or less 
what we know about the real performances of a seventeenth-century compagnia comica: almost 
nothing. An obvious starting point is the surviving written realizations (see Chapter Fifteen). 
Unfortunately, most of them were written in the second half of the nineteenth century, some in 
the earliest decades of the same century, and precious few in the eighteenth century (but more 
are perhaps waiting to be discovered). One might contend that written realizations should not 
necessarily be considered faithful transcriptions of an improvisatory practice. In any case, they 
can give a general idea of the principles of realization. Also in this category we should consider 
the examples of diminution in Durante’s Diminuiti and in Fenaroli's Book V. 

Besides these few realizations, there are verbal documents to be considered — the rules. They 
give some hints for realization, even if they are restricted to the most basic aspects. And more 
important, in essence the partimenti speak for themselves. Once a modern reader has become 
accustomed to them, he or she may easily detect the hints and clues hidden therein. In fact, 
almost every aspect of the final music can be contained, or hinted at, in a partimento: tonal direc- 
tion, modulations, harmony, diminutions, imitations, texture, style, and more. There is however, 
no single correct solution; every partimento allows an unlimited number of possible realizations, 
according to the skills, taste, and degree of sophistication of the performer-composer. 

As far as the method of realization is concerned, partimento masters (at least some ofthem) 
recommended a multilayered approach. At the beginning of Book IV Fenaroli warns his readers 
that “one should study the following Partimenti first with simple consonances, and subsequently 
with the dissonances, according to the previously exposed rules.” A nineteenth-century author 
of an annotated edition of Fenaroli, Emanuele Guarnaccia, moves a step further: 


To begin with, one will play all unfigured basses with simple consonant chords: from 
that performance the Master will clearly understand if his pupil has correctly under- 
stood the principles thereof. Secondly, one shall introduce all feasible dissonances for 
that given bass. Lastly, one shall shape the properly said Imitation.? 


In other words, the first stage consists of a simple, chordal realization based on an analysis of the 
bass line, identification of the bass patterns, and the use of the simplest possible accompani- 
ments appropriate to those patterns. This stage was often referred to as con le semplici consonanze 
(“with simple consonances”), but this did not mean that only consonant chords were used. As 
we have already seen in Chapter Three, by consonanze the partimento tradition meant all the 
chords included in the basic accompaniment patterns, namely the Rule of the Octave and the 
moti del basso (bass motions). 

The second stage consists of adding to the basic realization the dissonanze. The performer 
can add suspensions to simple realization either by scanning the bass line for an appropriate 
place, or by choosing a more elaborated variant of the same pattern that has already been used 
in the first stage. 

The final stage of realization includes all those aspects that may bestow on the partimento 
its distinctive shape and style: diminutions, imitation, and texture. In practice, not every parti- 
mento is suitable for a three-stage realization. Very simple partimenti, such as those in Fenaroli’s 
Book III, can easily support a great number of possible realizations, from simple block chords 
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to amazingly complex polyphonic or even orchestral realization (for instance, those of Luigi 
Picchianti; see Chapter Fifteen). More advanced partimenti—particularly those with strong 
contrapuntal implications—have a narrower range of possible realizations, апа besides, ele- 
ments of dissonance are already present in several schemata. Hence, one should not be too 
rigid with application of a two- or three-stage realization; sometimes elements of further stages 
will already be introduced at an earlier level. 

Unfortunately, more or less detailed instructions have survived only for the first two stages 
of the realization, as contained in the rules. As we have seen in Part Two, the rules are very 
sketchy; they cover the first two stages of Guarnaccia’s account, but for the third stage there are 
no rules. Clearly this subject was considered too complicated and unsuitable for written rules; 
it was entirely committed to oral tradition. This way of transmitting knowledge was certainly the 
best possible solution for teachers and students in the Naples conservatories, but it leaves us 
totally unprepared to decrypt the most advanced—and challenging—partimenti, such as the 
toccatas, the sonatas, the concerti, and above all the fugues. 

The aim of this chapter is to give an introduction to the techniques of realization, following 
the three-stage approach suggested by Fenaroli and Guarnaccia. I shall begin with two examples 
of figured partimenti, the first realized “with only consonances,” the second with “dissonances.” 
After this preliminary stage, in Chapter 11 I will deal with the core of all partimento techniques: 
analysis and accompaniment of an unfigured bass. Finally, Chapters 12, 13, and 14 are devoted 
to aspects that are not described in any textual documents but nonetheless play a decisive part 
in rendering a convincing musical shape to a partimento. Diminution transforms a plain con- 
tinuolike texture into a melodically fluent, cantabile line. Imitation is central to the tradition; a 
full mastering of it was required if one wanted to face the ultimate challenge in partimento, the 
fugue. Finally, the principle of motivic coherence (or economy) is never explicitly stated, but it 
is clearly implied in the works of the good masters, who in their partimenti always provide 
enough motivic material for the unfolding of the complete realization. All of these aspects will 
be made clear through sample realizations. These are not intended to be definitive. Different 
solutions can (and ought to) always be found. Rather, their aim is to encourage the reader to 
develop his or her skills as a partimento player. 


TWO FIGURED PARTIMENTI 


Treating the figured and unfigured partimenti separately is useful, but it does not mirror actual 
eighteenth-century practice. Only occasionally did the authors write totally figured or totally 
unfigured partimenti; more frequently, they put in a scant number of figures, and only where 
they wanted something different from the standard solution. Besides, in manuscript sources 
the number and quality of figures differs greatly from one source to another. The same parti- 
mento (such as Durante Gj 244 from the Numerati, shown in Example 10.3) may appear in an 
almost unfigured version in one source, and in a carefully figured version in another. The 
difficulty of realizations differs greatly; the figured version (from an authoritative eighteenth- 
century manuscript in the Naples library) was probably intended for beginners, whereas the 
unfigured was intended for an advanced student. 


Fenaroli Book I, n. 1 


The first exercise in Fenaroli’s Book I (shown in Example 10.1) is one of the easiest pieces in the 
partimento repertoire. Its realization follows the same procedures as standard figured bass 
accompaniment. In short, chords connect according to the “rule of the shortest way” except 
during the sequences. The number of voices in the right hand is not fixed, varying from three 
to two. Three voices are appropriate in cadences and where a full texture is required. Two voices 
are mandatory for parallel successions of ° chords, and in general for places where a lighter 
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EXAMPLE 10.1 Fenaroli, Book I, n. 1, unrealized. © 


texture is appropriate. Stepwise successions of ° chords will be played in parallel motion, 
with the sixth in the upper voice. Changes of position are better suited for those places where 
the harmony lasts for more than one metrical unit. These procedures are never explained 
in partimento rules; we may consider them as (unspoken) prerequisites for the unfigured 
realization.4 

Even in this most rudimentary exercise, a certain degree of musical discernment is neces- 
sary. When the rhythmic pace of the bass changes from quarter to half (or whole) notes, this 
usually signals a cadence., as in bar 9-10 (compound cadence) and 15-16 (double cadence). 
But this is not the case іп bar 11, where there is no cadence at all. Clearly, a half-note rhythm in 
bar 11 would sound abrupt and misplaced. In addition, in the previous bar the bass stresses the 
quarter-note rhythm through an unnecessary repetition of the same note, perhaps suggersting 


EXAMPLE 10.2 Fenaroli, Book I, n. 1, realized. © 
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A PRELUDE TO REALIZATION 


EXAMPLE 10.3 Durante, Perfidia (С) 244) from the Numerati, unrealized. e 
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EXAMPLE 10.4 Durante, Perfidia (Gj 244) from the Numerati, realized. e 
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a rhytmic imitation. Careful realization will create a rhythmic bridge over bar 11 that connects 
bars Io and 12, as in Example 10.2. 


Durante, “Perfidia” (Gj 244), from the Numerati 


Quite unusually, Gj 244 bears a title: “Perfidia” (in English, “perfidy”), a word that in ancient 
Italian had another meaning—“obstinacy.” The title refers to the fact that this partimento is а 
set of variations on an ostinato, with the bass “falling by fourths and rising by step,” also known 
as the romanesca bass. The passage in bars 1-2 shows the simplest way to play the romanesca, 
which is to use only root-position triads (except for the cadence). 

This schema is repeated many times, but always in a changing context, with different clefs, 
keys, modes, harmonic profile, rhythms, and figures. The second occurrence (bars 5-7) is trans- 
posed to G minor and uses the tenor clef; the third (bars 15-17) is transposed to E-flat major 
with a different rhythm; the fourth occurrence (bars 19-21) tonicizes the local IV degree. By no 
means are triads the only possibility. Another important solution is use of suspensions, for 
which several possibilities exist. One appears for the first time in bars 13-15; it alternates 0-9 
and 4-3 suspensions in the same voice (the figures actually say 9-6 and 4-8 because of the 
bass motion). The same pattern is repeated twice, in the minor and with a different rhythm 
(bars 23-25 and 27-28). A variant of the romanesca consists of filling in the descending fourth, 
as in bars 3-4; the figures here do not indicate chords, but a melodic motion in parallel thirds 
or tenths with the bass. The same motion is repeated several times, slightly varied, the last time 
on a dominant pedal (bars 7-98, 11-12, 17-18, 35-36). A last, and more difficult, problem is 
posed by the syncopated version of the romanesca. The syncopations appear for the first time 
as a kind of appendix to the filled-in romanesca (bars 9-10). Here the figures prescribe a fourth 
(usually joined by a second) on the accented part of the syncopation; this is the standard solu- 
tion. The second time there are no figures, save for the last syncopation (bars 25-26), and the 
last passage has 3 on most of the bass notes, clearly showing some top voice position (bars 
31-32). These passages are quite evidently the trickiest spots in the partimento, and the most 
demanding for the performer. 

Now we can sketch a very simple realization based on the figures, one that could be made 
by beginning students in a Naples conservatory during the eighteenth century (Example 10.4). 

However unpretentious and sometimes obvious it may appear, the realization shown in 
Example 10.4 requires a certain degree of sophistication in handling voice leading, transposition, 
diminutions, and imitation, particularly in the tricky spots in the second half. We shall turn our 
attention to this piece again Chapter Fifteen. As it happens, for the “Perfidia” there exists 
an eighteenth-century realization. This extraordinary circumstance, shared only by another 
Durante (Gj 230) partimento, allows us to check our realization against an “authentic” one. 
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One of the main goals of the Neapolitan masters’ teaching was to educate students to such a 
level that they could play an unfigured partimento fluently. This skill relies on several factors: 
first, the ability to analyze and identify the bass motions in the moment and without hesitation; 
and second, the immediate (in the etymological meaning of nonmediated, nonintellectually 
driven) response to the compositional stimuli suggested by the partimento. This practice 
bestowed many advantages on the students. Not only did they learn how to accompany from an 
unfigured bass (as Italian continuo players usually did), but also—and more important—they 
made a decisive step toward free composition. To play an unfigured partimento, they had to 
memorize а remarkably—but not overwhelmingly—large number of tonal schemata (or para- 
digms); these paradigms would become a repertoire of compositional routines that made up the 
basic materials for their works. Of course, the schemata are those described in the five classes 
of rules: cadences, bass motions, Rule of the Octave, dissonances, and scale mutations. But to 
apply these patterns to an unfigured bass, one must analyze the bass and be able to identify in 
its motions those matching with the paradigms. 


ANALYZING THE BASS (1): FENAROLI IV, N. | 


As a first approach to analysis of the bass, I suggest beginning with the first partimento in 
Fenaroli’s Book IV (Example 11.1). As an initial step, we shall correctly identify and label all of 
the bass segments, according to the rules exposited in Chapter Nine. To make this first attempt 
easier, I have already indicated the segments using horizontal brackets and numbers. 

The passage in eighth notes that occupies the first bar and a half is a diminution of a simpler 
bass motion in half notes G-D-G — a cadence.’ In partimento theory, cadences have a double 
meaning: they are indeed closing formulae, but also the first significant tonal structures, composed 
with an opening tonic, a middle dominant, and a closing tonic. Therefore they may well appear 
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EXAMPLE 11.1 Fenaroli, Book IV, 1, unrealized. The schemes indicated by the brackets are: 1. Simple cadence; 2. 
Single motion by a fourth (or fifth); 3. Ascending semitone (mi-fa); 4. Long cadence; s. Syncopated bass with scale 
mutation; 6. Ascending by a fourth and descending by a third; 7. Chromatic ascent @ — @ in major; 8. Descending 
semitone (fa-mi); 9. Descending by a third and ascending by step; 1o. RO; 11. Double cadence. e 


at the beginning of a piece. Of the three types of cadences considered by Fenaroli—simple, com- 
pound, and double—the most appropriate here is the simple. The compound cadence (with 4-3 
suspension) is not a good choice in bars 1-3 because the bass moves to F-sharp at the same time 
that the suspension would resolve, but is a good option in bars 10-11, where the bass leaping by 
octave allows the two beats needed for the 4—3 suspension. Double cadences are best used for the 
final cadence if four beats are available, as in the final cadence (bar 26). 

The end of the simple cadence in bar 2 overlaps with the diminution of a single motion by 
a fourth (segment 2). We know that it needs the accompaniment of simple triads. Another 
single motion follows, an ascending half step that needs the sixth chord on the first tone 
(segment з). Then comes the long cadence, the cadential progression ©-©-Q. The RO says 
that a $ chord must be placed on (segment 4). 
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Immediately after, a syncopated bass continues its descent (segment 5), thus producing a 
scale mutation. The rules say that on the syncopated G one must give the augmented fourth, 
and the best way to accompany the descending segment @—@—-@-Q@ is the RO (the E lasts two 
beats and needs a 7-6 suspension, producing a clausula tenorizans). 

At this point, in the new key of D we again find a half-step motion, followed by the long 
cadence(2—- (9 -(D (segment 4, bars 6-7) and a new kind of motion: a sequence rising by fourths 
and falling by thirds, with only two occurrences (segment 6). We can choose among several 
possibilities, the simplest one being triads only, or else the variant with a 9-8 suspension 
(I would not use the variant with a 4—3 suspension because the motion of the bass would bring 
about doubling of the third). In bar 1o the bass jumps down an octave, offering the possibility 
of a compound cadence. In bar 12 there is an enlarged version (with diminutions) of the ascend- 
ing half step, followed by another long cadence (compare this passage with bar 5, where the 
ascending half step motion lasts two quarters, instead of the two half notes of bars 12 and 
14—15). Bars 14-16 are a transposition one step lower, and in the major, of bars 11-13; together, 
bars 11-16 form a large fonte (in Gjerdingen's terminology). 

At this point begins a chromatic ascent from @ to @ of the scale of G major; we shall apply 
to it the chromatic version of the ascending 5-6, or one of its variants (Example 9.39a shows the 
simplest possibility). At the beginning of bar ro a descending half step signals a scale mutation 
(©-©) leading to the dominant of E minor; the new key is confirmed through a long cadence 
@—-@-@-OQ (allowing use of a compound cadence: see the octave leap in bar 21). In bar 22 
begins a bass sequence "falling by thirds and rising by step." We may use one of the several 
accompaniments associated with this sequence—for example, the one that alternates triads and 
o chords (review Example 9.47b). The motion ends on an ascending half step (we interpret it 
as @—@ in the home key) which is followed by a syncopated bass that continues its descending 
motion after the resolution of the suspension. This segment is similar to segment 5, but in bar 
25 the motion ends after three notes on what is obviously the third of the scale of G major. 
Therefore, we shall interpret the D as the fifth of G major and realize the @—@-—@ using the 
Rule of the Octave. In the penultimate bar, the dominant lasts for four beats and allows use of 
the strongest and most conclusive of all cadences, the double. 

Now we are in the position to make a first attempt at a realization (see Example 11.2). So far, 
this realization consists merely of applying the standard accompaniments to the bass patterns 
into which we have segmented the partimento. The result can be compared to a raw building; 
it stands, but it needs a good deal of refinement in order to become a pleasant house. The 
refinement process is described in detail in the next chapters, but some small improvements 
are possible right now. 

Іп bars 16-18 the rhythmic activity of the bass suddenly slows down from eighth notes to 
half notes; the slower rhythm lasts for six half bars, until the eighth notes abruptly come back 
in bar ro. A rhythmic pattern such as that used in the realization of Example 11.2 (a verbatim 
application of the schema) is certainly possible, but it is stylistically inappropriate. In fact, in 
partimento practice unprepared rhythmic changes usually signal that, at that point, the comple- 
mentary rhythm must appear in the accompaniment (the complementary principle and 
its applications are discussed in Chapter Twelve). Therefore, we may take the bass figure 
in the first half of bar 16 and imitate it on the half-note ascending bass in the following three 
measures. 

Similarly, in the second beat of bar ro the bass, after the octave skip, offers an attractive 
motif in eighth notes (В-В-А-С); its imitation may enliven the otherwise too predictable caden- 
tial progression in bars 20 and 21. Another small improvement concerns the second half of 
bar 2 and the parallel passages in bars 11-12 and 14. Changing the chord on the second beat 
avoids a relatively accented dissonance against the descending bass, and it helps the ear to 
subdivide the diminished fifth C-F-sharp (and D-G-sharp, C- F sharp) into minor thirds, 
smoothing the harshness of this melodic step in the bass. A final touch concerns the tied D 
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EXAMPLE 11.2 Fenaroli, Book IV, 1, realized “with simple consonances”. e 
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EXAMPLE 11.3 Fenaroli, Book IV, 1: improved realization. 6) 
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across bars 24 and 25. The accompaniment is correct as far as it goes, but the syncopation needs 
the voices above it to create some kind of motion. A good idea is to move all three voices of the 
accompaniment stepwise to the next position of the D-major chord, and let the voices produce 
two consecutive dissonances. We may observe the result іп Example 11.3. 


ANALYZING THE BASS (2): FENAROLI IV, 2 


The second bass in Book IV is a perfect counterpart to the first, since the first is major and dia- 
tonic and the second is minor and chromatic. The method of realization, however, is based on 
the same procedure: analysis of the bass leads to identification of segments and application of 
the matching schemata. As before, I have added to the original bass several numbered brackets 
showing the segmentation of the bass line with reference to the patterns listed in the caption to 
Example 11.4. 


EXAMPLE 11.4 Fenaroli, Book IV, 2, unrealized. The schemes indicated by the brackets are: 1. Chromatic descent 
- ©; 2. Long cadence; 3. Syncopated bass with scale mutation; 4. Simple cadence; 5. Ascending semitone (mi-fa); 
6. Chromatic ascent ©) — © in the major. 
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© 


EXAMPLE 11.5 Fenaroli, Book IV, 2, realized “with simple consonances". 
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EXAMPLE 11.6 Fenaroli, Book IV, 2, bb. 9-15: improved version. e 


For segment rt the standard choice is the one shown in Example 9.42a: the 7-6 suspension 
accompanied by a tenth in the third voice. There are two possible positions, with the suspen- 
sions or with the tenths in the top voice. The choice depends on the appropriate level of rhyth- 
mic activity in the upper voice, and the possibility of a smooth voice-leading connection with the 
following pattern. (The passing tone connecting the end of this segment with the next will be 
left unaccompanied.) Segment 2 is the long cadence @—@—@-Q@, based as usual on the RO. 
Segment 3 is the already familiar syncopated bass that leads to a scale mutation, whereby the 
bass leaps to © before reaching the new tonic, allowing a seventh suspension оп (2 (prepared 
by @ and resolved on @). Segment 4 is a cadence with passing tones between @ and @. In 
both occurrences of this segment, @ lasts two beats, leaving space for a double cadence. This 
cadence can be used without problems in bars 5-6 because the bass leaps by octave and does 
not create voice-leading complications for the 4—3 suspension. On the contrary, the double 
cadence is not suitable for bars 14-15, because the bass moves to the third together with the 
resolution of the fourth; a simple cadence is clearly better suited here. Segment 5 may be real- 
ized using the accompaniments for the “rising by step and falling by thirds” pattern (review 
Example 9.45). For the moment, I recommend considering the simplest one (6/3 alternating 
with 5/3) because it leaves more freedom for further elaborations. For the chromatic ascent 
from @ to @ there are no dedicated schemata, but we can use a segment of the complete 
chromatic ascent (Example 9.41). A first draft of a realization looks like Example 11.5. 

As for our first realization of Book IV, I, here too the use of non-elaborated patterns is not 
entirely satisfying, as one can see in bars 9-11 and 14-15. In this piece there are two levels 
of rhythmic activity: the surface rhythm moving in eighth notes, and what I call the essential 
rhythmic pulse—the rate at which harmonic and voice-leading events change—moving by quar- 
ter notes. In bars 14-15, the surface rhythm continues the eighth-note motion, but the essential 
rhythmic pulse shifts from quarter notes to half notes. In the second half of bars 9-11, by con- 
trast, both rhythmic activities stop, leaving the impression that something is missing. This 
“something” is an imitation that restores the rhythmic continuity. Example 11.6 shows a further 
stage of elaboration for bars 9-15. In bars 9-11 the soprano imitates the motive of the bass. 
Notice the 9-8 suspension in the second half of bar 14: it stands for the 4-3 of the compound 
cadence (impossible here) and allows the essential rhythmic pulse to be maintained throughout 
this bar. 
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The short composition in Example 12.1 is the work of Vincenzo Fiocchi, a Neapolitan composer 
and student of Fenaroli who migrated to Paris at the end of the eighteenth century. In 1804, 
together with Choron, Fiocchi published the Principes d'accompagnement des écoles d'Italie 
(see Chapter One), a large work whose aim was to make French musicians familiar with the 
methods of the schools of Italy (another realization by Fiocchi is shown in Chapter Fifteenth).' 

However strange it might appear, Example 12.1 is a realization of the same partimento by 
Fenaroli we realized in Chapter Ten (Examples 10.1 and 10.2). The two realizations share the 
same bass and the same harmonies, but they could hardly be more different. Our realization is 
chordal, in three or four voices, and the rhythmic pace of the right hand closely follows that of 
the bass. The realization by Fiocchi is strictly monodic, makes use of a surprising variety of 
rhythmic figures, and is richly ornamented; all these features together confer to it an unmistak- 
able bel canto style. 

The art of transforming a simple, slow melody into a rich, fast-moving one is called dimi- 
nution. The art of diminution was developed by the Italians during the Renaissance and the 
early Baroque, and it is codified in a number of treatises and manuals, such as Sylvestro 
Ganassi's Fontegara (1535), Giovanni Battista Bovicelli's Regole, passaggi di musica, madrigali et 
motetti passeggiati (1594), and Francesco Rognoni's Selva de varii passaggi (1620), to mention just 
a few. 

During the late seventeenth century, the pedagogy of diminution was gradually abandoned. 
In the realm of composition pedagogy, it became partially absorbed into the five species of strict 
counterpoint, and sometimes it appeared in the figurations of thoroughbass accompaniment. 
The reasons for the decline of the idea of diminution were probably the rise of harmony as a 
discipline on the one hand and the growing influence of the theory of musical phraseology on 
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EXAMPLE 12.1 Fenaroli, Book, n. 1: realized by Vincenzo Fiocchi (1804). 


Larghetto 


the other? At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the idea had virtually disappeared from 
both music pedagogy and performance, except in Naples, where it remained one of the corner- 
stones of composition teaching throughout the eighteenth century, and beyond. 

The students in the Naples conservatories often began their studies in counterpoint by writ- 
ing countless series of diminutions based on the very same patterns they used for partimenti: 
cadences, scales, and bass motions. The diminutions initially used slow and regular rhythmic 
values, like the figures of the species in strict counterpoint; then they moved on to fast figures 
with scales, arpeggios, and instrumental passagework. The same procedure—from longer to 
shorter values—is one of the techniques we may use in the passage from simple to more 
elaborated realizations of partimenti, but itis by no means the only method. Motivic coherence 
and imitation play an equally essential role in giving a proper and distinctive shape to a 
partimento.4 

As we have seen in Chapter Nine, partimento rules deal exclusively with unfigured bass 
accompaniment and never mention more advanced issues such as diminution; the masters 
obviously considered these aspects unsuitable for written instructions and taught them orally. 
Luckily, Durante’s Diminuiti collection represents an invaluable (albeit wordless) source of 
practical examples of diminutions, very often with several alternative possibilities for diminu- 
tion of the same passage. Using these examples as models, we are able to draw, if not a 
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complete theory of partimento diminution techniques, at least some suggestions for practical 
realization. 


BASIC DIMINUTION TECHNIQUES 


Simple realization of a partimento resembles a standard continuo accompaniment—a poly- 
phonic texture of three or four voices (one to the left, the remaining voices to the right hand), 
that is chordal and has a moderate rhythmic pace. Decorated realization takes the simple model 
as a base but differs from it in several ways: 


I. The rhythmic activity of the right hand is usually faster than the harmonic rhythm. 
2. The right hand line consists mainly of a “polyphonic” melody. 

3. The left hand may take part in the realization with the inner voices. 

4. The realization follows the principle of complementary rhythms. 


One might consider the process of reworking a continuolike realization of a partimento 
into a version with diminutions as the inverse of reducing a complete composition into what 
Rothstein calls the “imaginary continuo.”5 


Polyphonic Melody 


Just as in all the pieces in the Diminuiti series, for his partimento in D major (Gj 5) Durante 
precedes it with two alternative modi, or “manners,” of diminution (the complete partimento 
and the two models are reproduced in Example 12.2). As is usual, the manners provide two or 
more alternative solutions to the same passage (not necessarily the opening passage, and in this 
case to the second bar of the partimento) and consist of a figuration that, with the necessary 
modifications, applies to all parallel passages. The first model consists of arpeggiation of the 
continuo chords. In the second the right-hand melody decorates a two-voice texture; the upper 
voice moves in parallel tenths with the bass and the lower voice decorates the otherwise station- 
ary alto with the upper neighbor voice. In both cases the diminution is a polyphonic melody, 
one that is only apparently monodic but that actually results from continuous alternation 
between the voices of a polyphonic fabric—the continuo. This kind of melody, fast moving and 
with frequent skips, is very well suited to instrumental diminution, and particularly to keyboard 
instruments. 

Another diminution technique was originally developed for bowed instruments and later 
migrated to the keyboard: it consists of fast alternation of a couple of voices. Durante uses 
it in both his manners for Gj 7 of the Diminuiti, which is based on a romanesca bass pattern 
(Example 12.3). The difference here is that the first model (marked a in the example) uses plain 
triads, whereas the second (b) uses a 4-3/9-8 suspension chain. 

A radically different concept of diminution is the one suggested by Durante for another 
diminuito, Gj 20 (Example 12.4). In the previous examples, the diminution aims to make the 
continuo chords more resonant, but without substantial modifications. Here Durante wants 
something different: he asks the realizer to create, on the chordal structure of the continuo, a 
contrapuntally fluent melody that, combined with the bass, results in a two-voice invention. 

This style of realization clearly entails a higher degree of musical imagination than the basic 
filling in of the chordal fabric with simple figurations. Continuing along the lines of Durante's 
manner is not an easy task; the very nature of it precludes any mechanical continuation. 

This compact piece is in an undivided form, but it is clearly subdivided into phrases by the 
cadences, easily recognizable by the bass leaping by octave.’ In the case of a group of cadences, 
the phrase is concluded by the last cadence of the group. The second phrase repeats the 
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EXAMPLE 12.2 Durante, Gj 5 from the Diminuiti, unrealized. e 
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beginning of the first, but the G-sharp in bar 7 leads to a scale mutation followed by a cadence 
in the key of minor V. In my next example (Example 12.5), I suggest a possible continuation 
for the first two phrases. I suggest using these bars as material to realize the remainder of 
this piece. 

In Durante’s bass line (Example 12.4) bars 10-15 (the third phrase) аге an exact transposi- 
tion of bars 1—5; an analogous transposition of the right-hand part of the same bars will suffice. 
Bars 16-29 exhibit a progressive fragmentation of the material exposed in the first phrases. 
Bars 16-21 are a sequential transposition of two-bars phrases by ascending thirds; these phrases 
are a shortened version of the the first, of which they include only the first and the last bar 
(slightly modified). Using the matching right-hand parts as material, one may easily find the 
appropriate modification and complete the sequence. In bar 22 the performer abruptly encoun- 
ters a new fragment, which is the (almost) exact repetition of bar 2 in a different context. 
The immediate recognition of it, and the matching of it with its correct counterpart, needs 
a quick eye and a sound memory. Bars 23-28 consist of the repetition, and transposition, 
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EXAMPLE 12.3 Durante, Gj 7 from the Diminuiti, unrealized. e 
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of a descending tetrachord, concluded by a cadence in the home key. It is not immediately obvi- 
ous that the tetrachord derives from the conclusion of the figure in bar 22, which in turn already 
appears in bars 2-3; the performer should therefore use the corresponding right-hand figure, 
and at the same time coordinate them into a continuous, flowing eighth-note rhythm. The fifth 
phrase pushes the limits of the minor hexachord that up to now had contained the left-hand 
figures and moves all the way up through the octave; the performer now faces the delicate 
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EXAMPLE 12.4 Durante, Gj 2o from the Diminuiti, unrealized. e 


| 


problem of the alterations іп the minor scale. Тһе last phrase consists of а reiteration of the 
closing cadence, preceded by a twofold repetition of the descending tetrachord. 

An authentic realization of this partimento exists, written by Catelani, whose partimento 
teacher was Giovanni Furno, a second-generation student of Durante.š 


Aspects of Rhythm: Continuity and Complementarity 


Early-eighteenth-century style—that of Durante's partimenti—favored continuity rather than 
diversity of rhythm. The initial rhythmic pace, with eighth or sixteenth notes, tends to continue 
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EXAMPLE 12.5 Durante, Gj 2o from the Diminuiti, realization of bb. 1—9. e 
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throughout the piece, except іп passages with grace notes and іп the cadences. Іп spite of that, 
very often іп a partimento we find abrupt changes іп the rhythmic activity. For example, С) 16 
from Durante's Diminuiti begins with а steady rhythm in quarter notes, but after half of bar 2 
the quarters give way to sixteenth notes, and in bar 5 to eighth notes; in the following bar the 
cycle starts over again (Example 12.6). 

As I have already hinted in the previous chapter, іп partimento realization one should con- 
sider two levels of rhythmic activity: the surface rhythm, and the essential rhythmic pulse, (the 
rate at which harmonic and voice-leading events change). The apparently chaotic rhythmic 
activity we are dealing with here is clearly a surface rhythm, and is legitimated by the essential 
rhytmic pulse. In fact, the deeper level moves in quarter notes throughout the piece, using two 
bass motions: “rising by thirds and falling by step” (bars 1-2 and parallel passages) and “falling 
by fifths and rising by fourths” (bars 2-д and parallel passages). The eighth notes in bars 5, o, 
and Io are cadential. 

Even if the essential rhythmic pulse is the same, the four-times acceleration in the middle 
of bar 2 (and in parallel passages) is too abrupt for a surface rhythm and needs to be compen- 
sated for with a complementary figure. Durante himself gives us two possible models of com- 
plementary figure in the two manners of diminution (in Example 12.6 the two manners are 
superimposed above the same bass). Both fulfill, in differing ways, the need for a continuously 
flowing sixteenth-note motion, but still the gap between the two rhythms is too big. In Chapter 
Fifteen I offer an authentic realization by Catelani (Example 15.12). 
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EXAMPLE 12.6 Durante, Gj 16 from the Diminuiti, unrealized. 
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Alongside diminution, imitation is the most important tool for transforming a continuolike 
accompaniment into a self-standing composition. Through imitation the diminutions become 
more coherent and engage in a thematic relationship with the bass. Besides, the study of imitation 
is an excellent preparation for fugue—the highest stage of partimento training. The theoretical 
study of imitations was the object of counterpoint, which in Naples was taught together with 
partimento (but usually by different teachers). There is little wonder, therefore, that partimento 
rules never deal with imitation. One of the very few theorists who fleetingly mention it with 
reference to partimento is Pellegrino Tomeoni, in his dialogue Regole pratiche per accompagnare 
il basso continuo (1795): 


Question: What are imitations? 


Answer: Since we are dealing here with accompaniment, and not with counterpoint, 
I will reply that they occur when the right hand imitates, that is answers to, the motive 
of the bass, that the left hand has played; or rather, when the right hand anticipates the 
motive that the left hand will play shortly after. But since there are a great variety of 
imitations, they can never be fully grasped without practice. Therefore, you will find 
them іп the examples on the last of these leaves.’ 


Despite its laconism, Tomeoni's note is not inconsequential; he mentions one of the distinctive 
features of partimento imitations, which is the possibility of imitating the bass in advance. 
Tomeoni clearly says, though, that imitations cannot be learned from books, but only from 
practice and from examples. 

Imitations may occur in a variety of circumstances, forms, and techniques. However, there 
are a few constants. First, in the majority of cases the dux is notated in the partimento, and the 
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comes must be added by the performer. The most important exception concerns the anticipated 
imitations (discussed later in this chapter). Second, most imitations (except those on fauxbour- 
dons and sequences) appear in association with a rhythmic change. In other words, a sudden 
change of rhythmic pace almost always signals the presence of a potential imitation. 


TECHNIQUES OF NOTATION 


With respect to the techniques of notation, imitations may be notated fully or in part. They may 
be indicated by markings on the partimento, or they can be entirely “hidden,” and the determi- 
nation of place and the interval at which they appear is left entirely to the performer. There are 
basically two ways for a partimento to signal the presence of an imitation: using either some 
verbal marking (such as imitazione or imit.) or continuolike figures. Unlike real continuo fig- 
ures, those used for imitations аге linear (digits are never stacked up as in chords) and indicate 
melodic intervals above the bass. In the following paragraphs we shall see these aspects of 
imitation, beginning with notational techniques. 


Written-Out Imitation 


Most ot the partimenti by Gaetano Greco (1657-1728) are organ versets, ап imitative form 
developed by seventeenth-century organists to answer the singers (soloist от choir) during mass. 
Verset n. 6 in I-Rsc A400, Rizzo n. 174 (a very short composition of eleven bars) begins with a 
six-note thematic statement written in treble clef, followed by the same segment transposed one 
octave below, in alto clef (the verset is shown in Example 13.1). 

The six-note subject appears in bass clef in bars 3-4, and again in bar 7. Тһе thematic 
entries in the exposition are notated; hence the task of the performer will be to find the match- 
ing elements that ensure good counterpoint and a smooth melodic connection in all voices. The 
figures (often barely sufficient) suggest some keystones of the accompaniment: the seventh 
suspension over C (bar 1, third beat), the sixth at the beginning of bar 2, and the following paral- 
lel motion in thirds. In the beginning of bar 7 the bass starts with the subject in E-flat major but 
stops halfway down the passage and continues with a thematically neutral counterpoint. This is 
a signal for a stretto; in fact, the untransposed imitation of the same fragment matches perfectly 
with the counterpoint of the bass (later in tenor clef). In my realization, shown in Example 13.2, 


EXAMPLE 13.1 Gaetano Greco, Versetto n. 6, unrealized. e 
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EXAMPLE 13.2 Gaetano Greco, Versetto n. 6, realized. e 
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I have added an optional third entry in the alto (bar 8; the beginning of the entry is modified to 
match the bass). 


Marked Imitation 


There are several ways in which a partimento author may signal the need for an imitation. The 
simplest one consists of the word imitazione (usually abbreviated as imitaz. or imit.) above the 
staff, placed where the imitation is expected to appear. This marking indicates that an imitation 
must occur, but it does not tell us anything about its content or the interval of imitation. In the 
first place, it does not say which fragment of the partimento should be imitated, nor give the 
length of the imitation. In general, however, imitations repeat the fragment immediately before 
the marking. An example of this kind of marked imitation occurs at the beginning of a parti- 
mento by Cafaro, n. 11, which I discuss later in this chapter (Example 13.6; see also Examples 
17.10, II and 12). With “imitazione” the author generally marks the first of several parallel places 
where an imitation is expected to appear; in those cases the performer must find, by analogy, all 
remaining spots where the imitation may occur. 

Some authors (such as Leo or Insanguine) often prescribe imitations using linear figures— 
that is, digits in a row. Use of figures for representation of melodic lines instead of chords is one 
of the features that distinguish partimento from continuo practice. Sometimes one finds a 
number of digits in a row above a rest; this puzzling notation indicates that the imitation should 
enter in advance of the bass. The performer must calculate the intervals referring to the first 
note in the bass. In this case the imitation occurs before the thematic statement; a kind of 
imitation called by some authors imitazione anticipata (anticipated imitation). Concerning the 
interval of the imitations, by far the most common is the octave, followed by the fifth. Other 
intervals are less frequent, and they are sometimes signaled by the authors. 

Example 13.3 shows the beginning of a Leo partimento in G minor (С) 1730), in which the 
accompaniment anticipates the theme in the bass. Notice that the figures do not show all 
the intervals of the imitation, but only the most important; it is the realizer’s task to add the 
details. 


“Hidden” Imitation 


Very often imitations are neither notated nor signaled; their identification is left to the judgment 
of the realizer, who must determine the fragment to imitate, the place where the imitations 
enter, and the interval of the imitation. To facilitate identification, most authors traditionally 


EXAMPLE 13.3 Leo, Gj 1730: bb. 1-4. 
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use special signals to point out a potential imitation. These signals are of two kinds: a sudden 
and abrupt change of surface rhythm or essential rhythmic pulse, and the presence of standard 
models in double counterpoint at the octave. Gjerdingen has coined a titting term for this kind 
of passage: the interesting-boring (or foreground-background) opposition. When two succes- 
sive segments of a partimento are in interesting-boring relation, the odds that they are in double 
counterpoint are very high. Example 13.4 shows the beginning of a Durante partimento from 
the Numerati series (Gj 231). A three-bars thematic statement appears in the bass; immediately 
after, the same voice, with a sudden change of rhythm, enunciates another fragment using a 
different motion (usually the first fragment is faster and the second slower, but the opposite 
may occur). The two fragments are in double counterpoint at the octave and they follow one of 
several standardized patterns discussed later in this chapter. 

There are three more possibilities for hidden imitations. The first one is stepwise parallel 
motion, such as fauxbourdons in thirds (tenths) or sixths; the second is sequential motion. Both 
of these options, and especially sequences, usually occur in the middle of a partimento, whereas 
hidden imitations in double counterpoint tend to appear at the beginning. The third possibil- 
ity for a hidden imitation is a fugal exposition (which will be examined properly in Chapter 
Twenty-One). 


EXAMPLE 13.4 Durante, Gj 231 from Numerati: bb. 1-6. e 
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TECHNIQUES OF IMITATION 


In the following paragraphs I will show the imitation techniques mentioned above. Sometimes 
they are marked, sometimes hidden; in general, imitations in double counterpoint are more 
likely to be hidden, because identification of the invertible segments is іп itself a valuable ехет- 
cise. Free imitations are often marked, even in the presence of a significant rhythmic change. 


Double Counterpoint 


Let us consider again Example 13.4. The first three bars of the example set up a surface rhythm 
in eighth notes, in the style of a gigue. The rhythm slows down, quite naturally, in bar 3 when 
the cadence occurs. What follows is a rhythm in dotted half notes, six times slower than the 
beginning (two notes each bar rather than twelve). However, closer analysis of the same passage 
reveals a substantial shared identity between the two rhythms. In fact the first two bars conceal, 
beneath the fast-moving surface rhythm, an essential rhythmic pulse moving in dotted half 
notes. This motion draws a stepwise ascent A-B-C-D-(E) that moves with the same pace as the 
bass notes A-G-sharp-A-F-E in bars 4-5. As it happens, bars 1-2 and 4-5 are in double coun- 
terpoint at the octave; one can play them simultaneously, and more important the two segments 
can exchange their position above or below one another.* Here—as in countless other cases— 
the dramatic rhythmic change in bar 4 signals that the right hand must play bars 1-2 above 
bars 4-5. Even bar 3 is partially superimposable to bar 6. 

We have already seen that any abrupt change in rhythmic pace calls for continuation of a 
previous rhythm; this is the principle of the complementary rhythm, which I have already men- 
tioned in the chapter on diminution. The complementary rhythm does not necessarily signal an 
imitation; however, when the fragment occurring after the rhythmic change is in invertible 
counterpoint with the fragment that precedes it, the presence of a hidden imitation is beyond 
doubt. 


Seven Common Patterns in Double Counterpoint 


There are so many possible combinations of a pair of fragments in double counterpoint at the 
octave that trying to make a complete list would make little sense. But in partimento practice a 
few patterns recur frequently. They are part of those contrapuntal structures that were so deeply 
inculcated in the minds of the practitioners—such as the cadences, or the Rule of the Octave— 
that the presence of one member of the pair would automatically recall the other member. 
Example 13.5 shows some of these couplings, without any claim to completeness. All of them 
have a characteristic in common: one of the two voices involved performs the lower neighbor- 
ing motion around 8, in complete (8-7-8) or incomplete (3-7-8) form. The matching examples 
are in Example 13.6, under the same letter of the patterns. 


(A) Do-Si-Do/Do-Sol-Do 


The simplest coupling of voices in double counterpoint consists of the outer voices of the simple 
cadence in first position. The leaping voice (do-sol-do) is generally elaborated with passing tones, 
as Example 13.6 a shows (the first two bars of n. 11 by Cafaro). Another case is a Durante numer- 
ato (С) 234) discussed in Chapter Seventeen. 


(B) Do-Re-Do/Do-Si-Do 


The coupling of two neighboring figures, upper and lower, brings in an exceedingly static result. 
For this reason, the second statement of the do-re-do figure is usually changed to do-re-mi, 
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EXAMPLE 13.5 a) Do-Si-Do/Do-Sol-Do ; b) Do-Re-Do/Do-Si-Do; c) Do-Re-Mi/Do-Si-Do; d) Do-Re-Mi/Mi-Si-Do; 
e) Do -Fa-Mi/Do-Si-Do; f) Mi-Re-Do/Do-Si-Do; g) Mi-Fa-Sol-Mi/Do-Si-Do. 
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and suspensions are often added, as in Example 13.6b (from a manuscript in the Montecassino 
library). 


(C) Do-Re-Mi/Do-Si-Do 
This is perhaps the most common of all double-counterpoint patterns, found in countless 


compositions in late Baroque, and particularly in classical music. Mozart was particularly fond 
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EXAMPLE 13.6 a) Cafaro, n. 11 (І-Вс DD. 219); b) Cotumacci, Disposizione n. 7; c) Insanguine n. 11; d) Nicola Fago, n. 
9 (I-Nc 20.1.20/8); e) Zingarelli, book |, n. 30; f) Durante, І-Мс Roche A.5.6 n. 42 (without Gj number); g) Leo Gj 1700. 
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of this pattern and used it on countless occasions as an opening gambit. This pattern perhaps 
owes its great fortune to the fact that do-si-do, together with its partner do-re-mi in the bass, is the 
first segment of the Rule of the Octave in first position—that is, one of the most fundamental 
schemata of all tonal music. The same pattern in inversion (with do-si-do in the bass) is almost 
always used in the counterpoint to the scale, when the scale is in the upper voice. In partimenti 
the do-re-mi/do-si-do is almost always used in association with the suspension in the do-si-do part 
(9-10 or 7-6, depending on the position of the 40-51-00). 


(D) Do-Re-Mi/Mi-Si-Do 


This pattern is а common variant of the figure known in Schenkerian analysis as voice exchange. 
In partimento it occurs more frequently than the “original” figure do-re-mi/mi-re-do (perhaps 
because the si makes avoidance of the octave possible). 


(E) Do-Fa-Mi/Do-Si-Do 


Another variant of the voice exchange figure, this characteristically exhibits the interval of a 
tritone between the middle notes. It is found in early- and midnineteenth-century authors, such 
as Zingarelli. 


(F) Mi-Re-Do/Do-Si-Do 


This model is the retrograde of do-re-mi/do-si-do and is drawn from the last segment of the 
descending Rule of the Octave. 


(G) Mi-Fa-Sol-Mi/Do-Si-Do 


This model corresponds to the figure called by Fenaroli “second and fourth on the bass that is 
tied over, or syncopated, without scale mutation.” Inversion is made possible by treatment of 
the fourth as a dissonant passing tone (accented in Example 13.60). 


Fauxbourdons 


Extended stepwise passages are often accompanied with parallel successions in imperfect con- 
sonances, which are usually marked by a string of digits, such as 333 and so on. Sometimes 
fauxbourdon passages lend themselves to imitations. Example 13.7 is a partimento (n. 47) from 
Paisiello’s Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento, o sia il Basso fondamentale (1782), which is 
almost entirely devoted to these imitations. The opening bar (marked Solo) should be played 
unaccompanied; on the second bar (marked Imitazione) the right hand enters with a canonic 
imitation of the left, resulting in a fauxbourdon at the tenth. The canon lasts for the first six bars 
(possibly using diminutions in the right hand in the last bar). After the cadence, the imitation 
starts over again on a varied version of the first canon; again we find the tasto solo mark in bar 9, 
followed by Imitazione on bar ro. After the half cadence (bar 13), the imitation starts over again 
in bar 14; this time, however, the mark Imitazione is placed above the two rests in bar 13, after 
the half cadence. What does this mean? Should we imitate the sixteenth run of bar 12? Of course 
not. Here Paisiello wants an anticipated imitation. So we shall begin the passage with the right 
hand, and then the bass will imitate the upper voice. But at which interval? Since parallel pas- 
sages in fauxbourdon are in thirds (tenths) or sixths here the harmonic context (a dominant 
expansion) allows us to use both intervals. In the first case, we shall begin our imitation on B; in 
the second, on E. Note that in this partimento the continuo figures must be taken literally; 
they indicate the actual position of the voices above the bass. This is by no means a common 
procedure, but Paisiello clearly wanted to make the realization explicit for his royal student. 
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EXAMPLE 13.7 Paisiello, n. 47 from Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento. e 
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Imitations in Sequence 


Very often imitations decorate sequences. Virtually every sequence included in the bass motions 
class of rules may be used as a frame for a series of imitations. The sequences that lend them- 
selves more easily to imitations are those involving suspensions, such as the “bass rising 


by fifths and falling by fourths” with a 4-3 suspension in both upper voices. In this sequence 
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EXAMPLE 13.8 Potential for imitations in a bass rising by fifths and falling by fourths. e 
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imitations are already present, albeit implicitly (Example 13.8a). It is sufficient to add a mini- 
mum of decoration, such as a neighboring note, to make them explicit, as in Example 13.8b. 

As for other types, imitations on sequences may or may not be marked, and the marks are 
often difficult to interpret. Cafaro, in his partimento n. 11 from the Bologna manuscript, puts a 
3-Ғ-д figure on the long bass note of a sequence with bass rising by fifths and falling by fourths 
(see Example 17.10, bars 2-5; the realization of this partimento is discussed in Chapter 
Seventeen). The bass motion is the same as in the previous examples, but the accompaniment 
is different; here Cafaro wants the passing augmented fourth, like Durante’s “simple cadence 
with passing sixth and augmented fourth.” Even though the figures indicate only the character- 
istic intervals, this indication, associated with the necessity of a complementary rhythm, clearly 
calls for an imitation of the bass motive. 

Stepwise bass motion can also support sequences, and hence imitations. N. 1 from 
Book IV of Fenaroli—we have already realized it in the chapter on unfigured partimenti; review 
Examples 11.1 to 11.3—is a good case. If realized as such, the chromatic ascent by half notes in 
bars 16-19 is hardly acceptable. But if the two upper voices exchange an imitation on the motive 
played by the bass in the first half of bar 17, this passage becomes perfectly balanced. 


“Invertible” Sequences 


N. 92 from Durante’s Diminuiti (Gj 65, partially shown in Example 13.9) has a disconcerting 
aspect. It opens with three bars of a “bass descending by a fourth and ascending by a fifth” in 
half notes. A bar in eighth notes follows, then one in quarters. Bars 6-8 exhibit a bizarre array 
of rhythmic figures: sextuplets, eighths, sixteenths, and quarter notes. In bar 9 the cycle 
described above starts over again. A closer look, however, reveals that bars 6-9 are essentially 
the same as bars 1-3; that is, the intervals of the first sequence (descending by a fourth and 
ascending by a fifth) become, through inversion, those of the second sequence (ascending by a 
fifth and descending by a fourth). In his example of diminution, Durante shows the first bar 
with the two fragments joined together. Every time they occur, the two fragments must be 
superimposed in the same way (note the augmented fourth typical of Durante’s “simple cadence 
with passing major fourth”). This kind of imitation easily leads to a certain monotony; it is 
advisable therefore to use diminutions freely, and even supplementary imitations, in the slow 
part when it occurs in the high voice. Example 13.9 shows the first eighteen bars of the parti- 
mento, to which I have added my realization as Example 13.10. The complete partimento is 
available on the Monuments of Partimenti website (mentioned in Chapter Seven). 
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EXAMPLE 13.9 Durante, Gj 65 from Diminuiti: bb. 1-18 (unrealized). e 


Free Imitation 


A change in surface rhythm may signal an imitation even in the absence of double counter- 
point. Partimento n. 15 from Fenaroli Book IV (the first seven bars are shown in Example 
I3.IIa), in a severe mottetto style, begins with a bar in quarter notes, followed by one in half 
notes, and a third bar occupied by a whole note. Clearly the realization cannot follow the rhythm 
of the bass but must continue the rhythm of the first bar, according to the principle of rhythmic 
continuity. A beautiful way to accomplish this continuity is through imitation of the rhythm 
and melodic protile of the opening fragment. In the absence of figures (Book IV is unfigured 
throughout), the best way to track down opportunities for imitation is through analysis of 
the bass itself. A scanning of the bass line reveals а © Р © © neighboring motion in bars 2-4, 
which offers the possibility for a 7-6 suspension prepared by the octave followed by a 4-3 with 
preparation from the tenth (review the rules for those suspensions). Using this contrapuntal 
structure as a basis, we add rhythmic imitations, and the result is a series of imitations that 
follow the usual order of a fugal entry (Example 13.11b). The complete partimento is available on 
the MoP website. 
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EXAMPLE 13.10 Durante, Gj 65 from Diminuiti: bb. 1-18 (realized). 9 
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EXAMPLE 13.11 Fenaroli, Book IV n. 15: bb. 1-7. © 
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Free imitations, particularly of short fragments, may occur virtually everywhere. Every time 
there is a possibility for an imitation, and particularly when a complementary rhythm is neces- 
sary, a good partimento player will introduce an imitation, even in the absence of explicit indica- 
tions. In a partimento with imitation marks as well, further imitations are possible. Paisiello 
introduces imitation in his Regole more or less in the middle of the collection, with n. 28 (the 
partimento is reproduced in Example 13.12). Quite exceptionally, he ventures to write a verbal 
statement, explaining—in a typically laconic way—what imitations are: “Imitation means, when 
a Voice [Canto] proposes a passage, and another answers in the same way; as one can see in the 
following example.”5 Partimento n. 28 contains two marks of imitation, indicating the place 
where imitations should begin. But there are also many other places where imitations are 
implied. As early as bar 2 the rhythmic change needs a continuation of the rhythm of the first 
bar in one of the voices. The sequence in quarter notes in bars 5-7 clearly implies that the two 
upper voices engage in an imitation above the bass “descending by a fifth and ascending by a 
fourth.” Likewise, the imitation of the rhythmic motive that appears for the first time in bars 
9-10 (three eighths followed by two quarter notes) fills in the longer values and rests between 
bar 7 and bar 11. The new motive in bars 11-13 (derived from the first bar) lends itself to a 
canonic imitation that must continue in some way if we want to make bars 14-16 musically 
meaningful. 

The first Imitazione mark is in bar 16 and follows a cadence—one of the few things in 
music whose imitation would make little sense, if any. In fact, this is an anticipated imitation; 
the right hand imitates the motive that the bass will play half a bar later. And so is the other 
Imitazione mark, in bar 30. But clearly the rest of this piece also swarms with imitations, 
just like the first seventeen bars. I encourage the reader to find his or her solution for this 
fascinating and challenging piece. 
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EXAMPLE 13.12 Paisiello, n. 28 from Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento, unrealized. © 


NB: L'imitazione s'intende, quando un Canto propone qualche passaggio, e da un'altro si risponde 


dell'istessa maniera; come si vedrà dall'esempio seguente. 
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We are now approaching the last step іп the process of transforming а raw succession of chords 
into a refined composition. Thematic or motivic coherence—certainly we do not have апу writ- 
ten record that this term, or anything similar, was used in partimento schools —may be consid- 
ered the tinal touch, and as such students could have access to it only through practice and 
imitation. From the very few written-out realizations from the eighteenth century (I shall 
discuss them in detail in the next chapter), we can see that a realized partimento was not a suc- 
cession of chords but a rich and perfectly shaped composition with its texture, themes, generic 
conventions, motivic play, and so on. 

Theorizing about how to give a musically convincing shape to a partimento is hardly possi- 
ble; there are so many differences in styles, authors, and genres that any formalization is doomed 
to failure. In Part Four I give examples of several forms and genres that an eighteenth-century 
partimento may assume; becoming familiar with them will help greatly in their realization. 
Concerning thematic and motivic coherence, the only generalization I may venture is to recom- 
mend a maximum of economy. Partimenti are pretty short pieces; excess of different motives 
would destroy their unity. In addition, all motivic materials are already contained in them; there 
is no need to add anything new. The better solution is to discover, use, and transform the 
thematic and motivic material already present and in essence hidden in the partimento itself. 

In this chapter I consider the thematic/motivic coherence of two partimenti by Gaetano 
Greco and Francesco Durante. For each, I have (reluctantly) chosen to offer my complete real- 
ization, knowing that in doing so I will deprive the reader of the pleasure of finding his or her 
own solution. In my defense I can say that my realizations are by no means the only possible 
answers; there is always the possibility of finding a better solution. Furthermore, they are only 
specimens that illustrate the vastness and richness of the possibilities available in the field of 
partimento realization. 
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MOTIVIC COHERENCE 


A MINIATURE CONCERTO BY GAETANO GRECO 


The almost unfigured partimento shown in Example 14.1 reveals clear signs of a concertante 
style in the alternation of tuttis (the sixteenth runs) and solos (the imitative passages in two 
voices). A miniature concerto (only sixteen bars), it consists of two parts, each eight bars long. 
In the first part, we can discern a first tutti (bars 1-2) followed by a first solo (bars 2-4); then a 
second tutti (bars 4-7) and a second solo (bars 7-8). The second part consists of a single tutti 
section, even if a cadence between bars ro and II may suggest a possible articulation at this 
point. 


First Tutti (Bars 1-2) 


The short theme in the soprano clef is repeated exactly one octave below in the bass clef. Before 
deciding which chords to give to the (unfigured) bass line, we have to face another problem: 
Should we give chords to the soprano clef theme, or leave it unaccompanied? Or, perhaps, 
should we create a bass line below it? Usually, in partimento practice the written line is also the 
lowest part of the texture, but there are exceptions. Perhaps the better solution is to imagine 


EXAMPLE 14.1 Gaetano Greco, n. 31 (from І-Мс Noseda Z 16-13), unrealized. © 
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THE ART OF PARTIMENTO 


the theme in the soprano clef as played by the violins, followed by the cellos in the bass clef. 
When the bass clef theme enters, the “violin” part stops abruptly; we clearly must continue it, 
and not just with the appropriate chords but also shaping a musically satisfying phrase that will 
be used as countertheme. Example 14.2 (my realization of the entire partimento) illustrates this 
possibility. 


EXAMPLE 14.2 Greco, n. 31 (from І-Мс Noseda 7 16-13), realized. © 
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First Solo (Bars 2—4) 


This dialogue in imitation between the two voices raises the same problem we encountered at 
the beginning of the piece: Shall we create a sustaining bass below them, or shall we allow them 
to soar in the high register unaccompanied? This problem occurs frequently, particularly with 
fugues, when extended episodes are notated as unaccompanied high voices; in those cases, 
adding a new bass is sometimes quite appropriate. But in this “bonsai” concerto, leaving them 
unaccompanied seems a reasonable possibility. 


Second Tutti (Bars 4-6) 


The second tutti begins like the first, transposed down a fourth, but soon afterward it changes 
as the cadence approaches. In the realization we shall use the countertheme—at first just trans- 
posed, but then transformed and adapted to the new shape of the bass (see Example 14.2). 


Second Solo (Bars 7—8) 


As with the first solo, it is advisable to leave the high voices unaccompanied. 


Closing Tutti (Bars 9-16) 


Bars 9—11 are similar but not identical to the other tutti; we shall again use the countertheme, 
adjusting it for the second time. At the beginning of bar 11, after the cadence, a new motive 
appears; then a sudden change of clef calls for a continuation of the same motive in another 
voice. The remainder of the tutti, until bar 13, needs a continuation of the motive from bar т. 
In bar 13 a sequence begins on a romanesca bass pattern. This is an opportunity for a series of 
suspensions alternating 4-3 and 9-8. Finally, the échappé figure in the last two beats of bar 14 
may be used to rhythmically fill in the cadence.’ 


FRANCESCO DURANTE, GJ 102 (FROM THE DIMINUITI) 


We have see in Chapter 12 that for his Diminuiti series Durante provides one or more alterna- 
tive modi (“manners”) of diminution. The only manner suggested by Durante in this piece 
(Example 14.3) concerns the way of realizing a bass motion (moto del basso) falling by thirds and 
rising by step; achieving fluency in the various accompaniment patterns clearly represents the 
main goal of this partimento. In his manner Durante provides a series of canonic imitations 
between soprano and alto on a rhythmic motive reminiscent of the beginning; this motive is 
based on an underlying chord progression consisting of an alternation of | on the first note and 
: on the second (review the corresponding rule in Chapter Nine, Example 9.47b). 

The first step for the realization of an unfigured partimento is, as always, analysis of the 
bass. As the bracketed segment 1 in Example 14.3 shows, the bass line of the opening theme 
(bars 1-3) is not “falling by thirds and rising by step" but a continuous, stepwise descent from 
to @ (other occurrences of this motion are in bars 9-11 and 26-29). This leaves open several 
possibilities; the most important is obviously the Rule of the Octave. The sequential character 
of the opening theme, however, suggests use of a matching sequential model, such as the 
stepwise romanesca, realized with the descending 5-6. 

Bars 4-6 create a sudden slowing down of the rhythmic activity to half notes. They plainly 
follow the bass motion "descending by a third and ascending by step" (indicated in Example 14.3 
as bracketed segment 2). Another obvious occurrence of the same bass motion is in bars 12-14. 
In addition, there are four in which the surface rhythm is in eighth notes, but the essential 
rhythmic pulse is the same as before: they are in bars 17-19, 22-24, 29-32, and 33-35. These 
two bass motions (stepwise descending ®-@, and motion “down a third, up one step") form 
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EXAMPLE 14.3 Durante С) 102 (from the Diminuiti), annotated. © 
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EXAMPLE 14.4 Durante Gj 1o2 (from the Diminuiti), partial realization (step one). e 
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THE ART OF PARTIMENTO 


the structure of most of this partimento. For the second bass motion Durante has supplied his 
model of diminution, but for the first we must find one ourselves. 

A quick glance at Example 9.36 will remind us of the accompaniments of the stepwise 
romanesca. The basic technique consists of alternating triads on the strong beats and 2 chords 


i ; 6 | 
on the unaccented beats. There is also the possible insertion ofa 4 chord between the triad and 
2 


the ° . The “fourth and second” chord, being closely associated with the suspension in the bass, 
Is indicated in this case where there is a (slightly disguised) syncopation between the second 
and third beat. However, the fourth must be perfect because the A-flat in the second bar seems 
to hinder use of the “major” fourth. 

Strictly speaking, we do not need to look for accompaniments for the “talling by thirds and 
rising by step” passages, because Durante himself has supplied the diminution. Quite obvi- 
ously, we shall use Durante's diminution also for the parallel passages, but not necessarily іп 
the same way. 

Example 14.4 shows placement of Durante's model on all occurrences of the “third down, step 
up” bass motion. The first two passages use Durante’s diminution unaltered (except for transposi- 
tion), but in the third occurrence (bars 17-20) the melodic profile of the lower voice is slightly 
modified. In the fourth occurrence, for sake of veriety, the imitation is now “mounted” on another, 
more elaborate accompaniment pattern by Fenaroli (review Example 9.47d). For the fifth occur- 
rence (bars 20-32) I have chosen to use the cognate schema, the “step up and third down.” 
This bass motion easily accommodates a ninth suspension (as in Example 9.45c), which I have 
included in Durante’s manner. Finally, for the last “third down, step up” passage I have adopted 
an accompaniment that incorporates both the seventh and the ninth suspension (Example 9.478). 

After having appropriately placed the manners and their modifications, the next problem is 
to find a good counterpart to the bass motion in the first bars. A 4 chord between the triad 
and the © chord produces a stepwise ascending line spanning a third in the top voice 
that, repeated above the three occurrences of the bass sequence, becomes a “third motive” 
(Example 14.5). 

Clefs often change in a partimento. In Gj 102 the bass becomes an alto (bar 9) and then a 
bass again (bar 12), then tenor (bar 16) and again bass (bar 21). A higher clef usually signals a 
change in texture, typically from tutti (represented by the bass clef) to solo. In the realization it 
is therefore appropriate to leave the first bar of the alto clef (bar 9) as a tasto solo, and then let a 
second voice enter in canon. A third voice may enter in bar 11 with the “thirds” motive, thus 
supplying the (awaited) augmented fourth dissonance. The last touch is the addition of the 
“thirds” motive in bars 16 and 21 as a counterpart to the main theme. Notice that in bar 16 the 
motive is placed below the partimento; at times (especially in fugues) the partimento abandons 
the bass and migrates to an upper voice. In those cases adding a voice below it is often neces- 
sary. The rest of the partimento does not offer new problems; all that remains to add are the 
long cadences. The final realization is shown in Example 14.6. 


EXAMPLE 14.5 Durante Gj 102 (from the Diminuiti), partial realization (step two). e 
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EXAMPLE 14.6 Durante Gj 102 (from the Diminuiti), partial realization (step three). e 
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“QutH ЕМТІС” REALIZATIONS 


As an extemporizing art, realization of partimenti was usually done at the keyboard; therefore, 
very few realizations were committed to paper during the eighteenth century. As the practice of 
improvisation declined at the beginning of the next century, written realizations were more 
frequent until they become the norm. In the second half of the nineteenth century, the librarian 
of the Naples conservatory, Francesco Florimo, issued a decree that committed every graduate 
to offer a copy of his works to the library. Consequently, in San Pietro a Majella quite a large 
number of partimento realizations written around 1880 and later are preserved.’ 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In the first place it must be said that our knowledge of partimenti sources is still very incom- 
plete (the list of sources is being updated on the website connected to this book). Every eigh- 
teenth-century keyboard manuscript, of whatever kind (monographic collection, anthology, 
zibaldone, and the like), could—and occasionally does—contain one or more “authentic” real- 
izations. The function of eighteenth-century realizations was very different from those made in 
the following century. Whereas the latter were actual assignments, in the previous century 
the former were only specimens, or esemplari, given or made once and for all, just to show 
beginners how to do their job. 

The authorship of these authentic realizations is extremely difficult to ascertain. The three 
Greco realizations appear together with matching partimenti in the same manuscript (I-Nc 
45.1.65), and both partimenti and realizations are unica (they exist only in this manuscript). It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to consider them written by the same author who composed the 
partimenti. A different case is that of the two Durante realizations. Each appears in only one 
source (not an autograph), whereas the corresponding partimenti appear in countless sources. 
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“AUTHENTIC REALIZATIONS 


In this case, it seems likely that the person who compiled the codex either composed it or copied 
it from an unknown source. Finally, there are “realizations without partimenti,” keyboard pieces 
written as intavolature (fully notated on two staves) but with continuo figures. They were 
perhaps intended as specimens of idiomatic keyboard writing, to be imitated on comparable 
basses. 

Every realization is uniquely problematic, and since there are so few of them I resist the 
temptation of overcategorizing. Rather, I prefer to offer them to the reader as specimens, in the 
same way as the ancient masters did with their students. 


Three Specimens by Gaetano Greco 


Gaetano Greco was one of the most influential Neapolitan masters and the teacher of Nicola 
Porpora (teacher of Haydn) and Domenico Scarlatti. The codex I-Nc 45.1.65, from which these 
specimens are drawn, is a complete course in music instruction, judiciously combining instruc- 
tional and more “entertaining” pieces, such as dances. In this manuscript there are at least 
three realized partimenti. The first one is realized twice, with two different (but closely related) 
keyboard diminutions (nn. 236 and 237 in the thematic catalogue compiled by Violetta Rizzo). 
The partimento itself is not present as such (writing it a third time would be superfluous), but 
a very similar bass appears after (Rizzo n. 240). The two versions are obviously specimens of 
idiomatic keyboard (or bowed) texture, to be used again on appropriate occasions, as in parti- 
mento n. 240. Example 15.1 gives the two realizations, superimposed for comparison above the 
same bass; each is obviously the inversion of the other. Example 15.2 reproduces n. 240, to 
which the two diminution models may be easily applied. 

More intriguing are the two other specimens, shown in my next couple of examples. 
Both are fughettas, and the codex gives them in two versions: as hybrid partimento notation 
(Example 15.3) and as intavolatura (Example 15.4). Hybrid means that the piece is notated on two 
staves, but the upper staff is occasionally left blank; when this happens, figures are added above 
the lower staff, which functions as a partimento. A comparison between the two versions of 
each fughetta reveals many interesting differences, which may shed light on the early-eigh- 
teenth-century concept of improvisation on a partimento. First of all, the two versions differ in 
length. The shortest one (eighteen bars) is the hybrid partimento version (n. 280 in the Rizzo 
catalogue) while the realized version (Rizzo n. 54) is twenty-one bars long. The difference is 
due to substitution of the closing section of the shorter version with a totally different and 
longer one in the realized version. An interesting metrical phenomenon occurs at the junction 
point: bar 14, originally a regular 4/4 bar, in the longest version becomes a 6/4 bar. The irregu- 
lar length of this bar seems to have originated from the “pasting” of a different finale to the 
existing partimento. 

The third specimen, another fughetta, is longer (twenty-six bars in the realized version) and 
in a lively gigue rhythm. Unlike with the previous one, the realized (Rizzo n. 80) and the hybrid 
partimento versions are almost identical. There are only minor differences that arise, so to 
speak, from the inner expansion of the piece itself through two compositional techniques: 
duplication and metrical expansion. In the unrealized version (Example 15.5, not included in 
the Rizzo catalogue; it appears in сс. 451-45v), bar 14 appears only once, whereas in the realized 
version (Example 15.6) bar 14 is repeated, giving this passage a distinct presentational character 
that is totally missing in the unrealized version.4 Another extra bar appears at the end of the 
piece. It does not result from addition of a new bar to the existing one, but from inner expansion 
of the penultimate bar of the partimento (compare bar 23 of Example 15.5 with bars 24—25 of 
Example 15.6). 

Comparison of the two versions also sheds light on an unexpected technique of realization — 
registral displacement of the bass. In most cases the different register aims to confer more 
emphasis on the bass (as in bars 7—o of Example 15.6), but sometimes it bestows on the bass 
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“AUTHENTIC REALIZATIONS 


EXAMPLE 15.2 Gaetano Greco, partimento in G (R 240). e 


line another design, as in bars 21-23 of Example 15.6 (compare with bars 20—22 of Example 15.5). 
Occasionally a bass note is changed to another belonging to the same harmony (Example 15.4, 
bar 4, first beat; bar 9, second beat). 

Gaetano Greco’s authentic realizations witness a remarkably liberal approach to partimento 
realization. Even in a contrapuntal form such as a fughetta the number of voices is not fixed but 
fluctuates from two to four, with an average density of three voices (a full texture of four or more 
voices is usually given at the cadences). The style of continuo figuring is more linear than 
chordal. In bars 14-15 of the partimento version of the first fughetta (Example 15.3) a linear 
string of digits appear twice: ë 2 3 4 6 7 8 6. This string is a transcription of the motive of the 
bass sequence in bars 12-13, indicating that at this point the right hand must imitate the left. If 
we compare the two versions, we can see that sometimes the continuo figures are realized as a 
single voice (Example 15.4, bars 6-7), more often as two voices. At times the opposite happens: 
the figures in bars 12-13 in Example 15.3 show a succession of 4—3 and 9-8 suspensions that do 
not appear in Example 15.4, where plain triads take the place of the dissonances.5 

Very often the left hand participates in the realization using the free upper fingers, instead 
of playing only the bass line. A case in point is Example 15.6: here the left hand plays an extra 
tenor voice every time the gigue rhythms are taken by the right hand. The most striking finding, 
however, is that the partimento itself is not an ironclad entity (such as a cantus firmus in a 
counterpoint exercise) but may be (moderately) modified if the circumstances suggest to 
the performer to do so. The alterations generally relate to the register, but also duplication or 
expansions are possible. 
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EXAMPLE 15.3 Gaetano Greco: a fughetta in hybrid notation (R 28o). e 
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EXAMPLE 15.4 Gaetano Greco: the same fughetta as an intavolatura (R 54). e 
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EXAMPLE 15.5 Gaetano Greco: another fughetta in hybrid notation. e 
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EXAMPLE 15.6 Gaetano Greco: the same fughetta as an intavolatura (R 8o). e 
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THE ART OF PARTIMENTO 


A Toccata by Leonardo Leo 


Sometimes a partimento manuscript may include traces of realization. In these rare cases, the 
single staff (typical of partimento writing) gives way, for a few bars, to a two-staff notation, as 
we may observe in Figure 15.1, a fugal partimento by Leonardo Leo (С) 1751). 

In the keyboard music of Leo, pieces in hybrid notation (that is, partimenti with traces of 
intavolatura, or conversely, fully written pieces with traces of partimento) are rather common. Leo 
composed a series of fourteen keyboard toccatas, some of which are written in a notation midway 
between partimento and intavolatura (nn. 1, 4, 5, 8, 11). More interesting, n. 14 exists in two ver- 
sions: as full intavolatura (without figures) and as partimento. Comparison of the two versions is 
highly useful, mainly because the realization appears under the name of Leo in different sources 
and is therefore almost certainly authentic.° This toccata raises some interesting questions. Did 
Leo write it as a partimento and then realize it, or did he compose а toccata as an intavolatura, after 
which he (or someone else) reduced it to a partimento? At any rate, the existence of a piece (such 
as those discussed in this chapter) in two versions seems to suggest that partimento and intavola- 
tura were essentially a kind of allotropic state in which keyboard music could shift back and forth. 

The partimento (ex 15.7) is composed using two thematic elements. The first is a simple 
cadence followed by a descending scale that ends with a scale mutation (using the clausula 
tenorizans) on scale degree © of the local key. It appears first in bars 1-3, then in bars 10-12, 
23-27 (expanded), 32 (shortened) and 35-38. The second is а disjunct figure of six eighth notes 
followed by a quarter note (it appears four times between bars 3 and 7), which is transposed and 
elaborated and eventually leads to the cadence (almost always a cadential progression ending 
with a compound cadence). The joining together of the two thematic elements and the 
final cadence form a group that I call a “module”: the repetition and variation of the modules 
constitutes the form of the toccata (more on modular form in Chapter Sixteen). The first occur- 
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FIGURE 15.1 A partimento fugue by Leo partially realized Бу the author. From Fughe n. 21. Dal Sig.r Leonardo Leo 
(I-MC 3-D-18/5d, f.3r). By permission of the Montecassino abbey library. 
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EXAMPLE 15.7 Leo, Toccata in C major as partimento (Gj 1794) in D-Bsb Mus. Ms. Theor. 1241. e 


on V, and confirms the new key with a cadential 


—o) modulates 


rence of the module (bars I 


there are other five 
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after that 


progression (long cadence) ending with a compound cadence; 


31) 


bars 23 


the third ( 


22) moves from V to УІ; 


moves from VI to III; the fourth (bars 32-35) is the shortest: it begins on ІП but ends with a half 


repetitions of the module. The second (bars ro 


(bars 35-50) 


C major. The fifth and last repetition 


remains in the home key throughout: it has an internal cadence (bars 41-42) and the final 


cadence on the dominant of the home key, 
compound cadence is duplicated. 
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Apart from the reprises, there is nothing in the partimento that might suggest a difference 
in the character and style between the two elements, except for lack of character in the second. 
The anodyne quality of the disjunct motion is probably oflittle significance for a modern player, 
who would almost certainly accompany all of the bass using simple chords. An eighteenth- 
century player patently felt otherwise, as we can judge for ourselves looking at the intavolatura 
version of the same toccata (Example 15.8).7 On the second element Leo places a lively, almost 


EXAMPLE 15.8 Leo, Toccata іп G major as intavolatura (from I-Nc 22.1.26/2). © 
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THE ART OF PARTIMENTO 


capricious, right-hand figure, clearly contrasting with the full texture given to the first element. 
The opposition between the two styles of realizations results in a tutti-solo alternation, some- 
thing that it is not obvious in the partimento alone. 


Two Realized Partimenti of Francesco Durante 


The recent discovery of two realized partimenti of Francesco Durante, С) 23o and 244, has 
considerably enriched the diminutive repertoire of eighteenth-century realizations. С) 244 is 
the “Perfidia,” a piece that we attempted to realize in Chapter Ten. The realization of Gj 244 
(Example 15.0) was discovered by Nicoleta Paraschivescu іп a manuscript anthology of organ 
pieces mostly from Neapolitan authors, now in the Biblioteca di Archeologia e Storia dell’Arte 
іп Rome. This finding gives us the unique possibility of comparing our modern realization 
with one made, if not by Durante himself, then by an obviously gifted eighteenth-century 
musician. 

This authentic realization uses only two of the four accompaniment patterns listed in the 
rules for this schema; in addition, there is a new pattern with 6/3 on the second bass note. 
However, if we compare this realization with ours, the most striking difference is the richness, 
virtuosity, and capriciousness of the keyboard writing. The right-hand part is alive with runs, 
large leaps, embellishments, imitations, and idiomatic figures, very often in a single voice, 
so that the result is a two-voice texture. The syncopations begin immediately on the first 
occurrence of the romanesca bass, the very first two bars, and imitations follow instantly. The 
following variations literally swarm with runs and passageworks, even in sextuplets, and 
registral leaps. A violinistic figuration (bars 21-23) is followed by a Scarlattian virtuoso passage 
(bars 23-25), and then with canonic imitations (bars 27-31). After the pedal in bars 35-36 the 
marking a suo genio (“according to your taste”) appears, meaning that a cadenza should be 
improvised here. 

The other Durante realization came to light in December 2008 in the library of the Abbey 
of San Nilo in Grottaferrata, Rome. The realization is included in a codex of (unrealized) Durante 
partimenti bought in 1779 by a Gaetano І... | (perhaps Lanarj?).? Before looking at it, I will 
devote a few words to the partimento itself. 

Gj 230 (from the Numerati) is forty-seven bars long and is composed with two thematic 
ideas (see Example 15.10). The first thematic idea is a two-bar run in sixteenths (bars 1-2) that 
ends abruptly on a half note. The second idea consists of triple repetition of a pitch in eighth 
notes followed by a descending seventh leap (it appears for the first time in bar 4). The bass line 
is particularly irregular under the rhythmic profile, a feature that usually draws the performer’s 
attention to the necessity of imitations, or of complementary rhythms. A quite uncommon 
detail is the grace note D at the beginning, since a grace note a major third apart from the main 
note does not make much sense in this context. 

A cursory glance at the realization in the Grottaferrata manuscript tells us much about 
the actual practice of partimenti. Nothing could be more distant from the concept of 
“harmony bass” than this virtuoso piece (Example 15.11). The right-hand part consists of a single, 
fast-moving voice, with occasional doublings in parallel thirds, hardly an independent third 
voice. The C-sharp half note at the end of bar 2 reveals itself as a “boring” part, and invites 
imitation—an invitation that the right hand dutifully honors. Also, the sequence that starts with 
the second idea leaves space for an imitation, but the right hand varies it in a lively and gracious 
manner. The sixteenth-note motion continues imaginatively, even above a standard formula 
such as the long cadence in bar 8. And the initial grace note reveals itself to be not an embel- 
lishment of the bass but the equivalent of a custos, a sign that the right hand must begin with 
that note. 
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EXAMPLE 15.1O Durante, partimento Gj 23o (from the Numerati). e 
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EXAMPLE 15.11 Durante, partimento С) 230 in an eighteenth-century realization. e 
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Some Considerations of Eighteenth-Century Realization Style 


Eighteenth-century realizations are extremely valuable, because they come down to us from the 
golden age of partimento. They are also exceedingly rare (but others may surface in the future), 
so it would be unwise to draw universal conclusions from them. However, I think I may venture 
to summarize a few general ideas. The first, and most important, is that all of these realizations 
are contrapuntal in nature. Chords are used sparingly, and usually for cadences (for example, at 
the beginning of Leo’s toccata), but generally the right hand plays one or two melodic lines.!° 
The style of the realization varies considerably, but it is always idiomatic, and sometimes 
even virtuosic. There is an obvious difference between the flamboyant harpsichord style of 
Durante’s two pieces and the severe, organ style of Greco’s second fughetta. The number of 
voices ranges, in the right hand, from two or three, and occasionally the left hand takes part in 
the realization if the right hand is busy with passagework or complicated figurations. As a 
result, the final piece assumes a well-defined form and style. The two Greco fughettas follow the 
organ versetto style; Leo’s n. 14 becomes a toccata in concertante style, with tutti-solo alterna- 
tion; Durante’s “Perfidia” is realized as a virtuoso set of variations, and Gj 230 as a two-voice 
invention. Except for the already half-realized Greco fughettas, the final result is not obvious, 
but some hints are implicit in the partimento. There are signals for the imitations in Gj 230 (of 
course, only for those who can read them). And the principle of complementarity asserts its 
general validity for the rhythms in all partimenti. Besides, a partimento is relatively open to 
modifications and alterations. In the process of unfolding its content, a performer may need to 
displace registrally one voice, or some individual notes of a voice. He or she may even extend 
the duration of a bar or a group of bars, particularly at a cadence. It goes without saying that a 
beginner would do better to follow the given parts closely, without attempting to alter them. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


In Italy during the 1800s (and even beyond), the six books of partimenti by Fenaroli were sanc- 
tified as the Holy Bible of every musical truth. In a few decades, Fenaroli dethroned all other 
authors before him (his master Durante included) and become the sole repository of the 
Neapolitan tradition. At the same time, the written mode of realization prevailed over the impro- 
vised one, a development to which Fenaroli himself possibly contributed. Not surprisingly, 
then, most nineteenth-century realizations are based on Fenaroli. The manner of realization, 
too, underwent a significant change: the exuberant, buoyant keyboard style of the previous 
century gave way to a more academic, predictable demeanor. 

The number of manuscripts containing realizations is much higher than in the previous 
century (a list of the hitherto known sources will be updated on the website). In this chapter 
I give only a few examples of them, leaving aside those from the later part of the century. In 
addition to the keyboard (the obvious choice for a partimento realization), a new trend came 
forth—use of partimenti as bases for ensemble works. 


Keyboard Realization: A Sample from the Catelani Manuscript 


Perhaps the most significant collection is the Catelani manuscript in the Estense library in 
Modena. It is a large calligraphic volume entitled Partimenti disposti secondo i principi; della 
Scuola di Napoli, con Appendice del M° Durante. The content is a large selection of realized parti- 
menti from Books IV, V, and VI by Fenaroli, and twenty-four partimenti by Durante." It is the 
largest collection of realized partimenti from the early nineteenth century. The Catelani manu- 
script has recently been described and discussed by Florian Grampp, who asserts that the author 
of the realization is Fenaroli himself, Catelani being only the соруіѕі. My opinion differs from 
Grampp's, as will be made clear here. 
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“AUTHENTIC REALIZATIONS 


Angelo Catelani (Guastalla, 1811-Modena, 1866) was a remarkable figure as a composer, 
theorist, and musicologist. Born in Northern Italy, he studied first with Giuseppe Asioli (brother 
of the better known Bonifazio), and then in 1831 he moved to Naples where he was admitted 
into the Real Collegio di Musica. His teachers were Zingarelli, Donizetti, Crescentini, and 
Furno.” In his autobiography Catelani mentions his partimento studies with Furno and 
describes with great precision what he did: “I studied the complete work of Fenaroli ‘Dei 
Partimenti,’ and the others by Durante as well with Maestro Fumo [Furno] an old student of 
Fenaroli himself.”!4 Apart from the first three books, which are missing (as an anonymous hand 
on the manuscript remarks), this statement exactly mirrors the content of the Modena manu- 
script. The author of the realizations is therefore Catelani, assisted by Furno who, as a student 
of Fenaroli, was in the same direct oral tradition as his master and, more significantly, as 
Durante himself, who was the teacher of Fenaroli. 

As a specimen I have chosen a realization of a Durante diminuito (Gj 16), a piece we have 
already seen in Chapter Twelve (Example 12.6). In his realization Catelani chooses the first of 
Durante’s two maniere and ingeniously finds common ground between the two rhythmic pulses 
of this piece (quarters and sixteenth notes) by extending the eighth-note motion at the end of the 
model. The rhythmic continuity of the piece is thus successfully restored (Example 15.12). 


A Vocal Arrangement by Vincenzo Fiocchi 


In the chapter on diminutions we see a demonstration of how a skilled musician such as Fiocchi 
could transform a plain bass by Fenaroli (the simplest of all the six books) into a well-balanced, 
pleasant melody. Fiocchi composed the last section of the Principes d’accompagnement, by 
Choron and himself, the Exercices (at pp. 104-155 of the Principes, actually a series of speci- 
mens). Of this unique collection Choron wrote in the Préface: “The fifth chapter . . . is followed 
by [a series of] exercises whose basses have been drawn from the collections of the best masters. 
Above them, Mr. Fiocchi has artfully placed his learned and agreeable melodies, entirely com- 
posed according to the spirit of the authors.” 

The most intriguing of the exercices by Fiocchi are the vocal compositions based on parti- 
menti by Leo, Sala, and Fenaroli. In these works the original partimento generates, one might 
say, the vocal parts and, after having exhausted its possibilities as a compositional matrix, 
assumes the function of a thoroughbass. Example 15.13 is a duet for two treble voices and bass, 
based on partimento n. 6 from Book I of Fenaroli. The bass line exactly reproduces the figured 
partimento of Fenaroli, and the two treble voices are by Fiocchi. In this way the partimento is 
being transformed into another exercise very widely used in Naples—the solfeggio. 

The practice of using partimenti as a basis for more or less elaborate written compositions 
derives from the practice of the disposizioni, and continued throughout the nineteenth century 
with ever more elaborate realizations, all on partimenti by Fenaroli. One of the effects of this 
practice was to project Fenaroli’s basses as undisputed models of well-ordered composition for 
generations of composers. Just as the same cantus firmus can be used for the simplest exercises 
in first species, two-voice counterpoint and for an eight-voice, florid counterpoint, a Fenaroli 
partimento can be the plinth for everything from a two-voice solfeggio to an orchestral overture. 
On the other hand, the practice of writing out the realizations—instead of improvising them— 
deprived the partimento of one of its greatest virtues, namely the quasi-unconscious interioriza- 
tion of compositional schemata. 


A Fenaroli Partimento Arranged for Orchestra by Luigi Picchianti 


In 1852 the Florentine critic, theorist, composer, and guitar virtuoso Luigi Picchianti (1786-1864) 
published a compendium of arrangements based on partimenti by Fenaroli.” Picchianti was a 
fellow of the Cherubini Academy in Florence, a group of musicians and theorists I have already 
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EXAMPLE 15.12 Durante, partimento Gj 16 realized by Angelo Catelani (ca.183o). e 
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introduced in Chapter Eight. The Florence group was involved in a project reforming music 
education, which eventually led to foundation of the Istituto Cherubini in Florence, probably 
the most innovative music college in Italy in the second half of the century. Basevi and his fel- 
lows were interested in the laws of tonality, and Basevi personally invented a theory of harmony 
that developed some of Fétis’s ideas. For the Florentines, the scientific status of harmony was 
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EXAMPLE 15.13 Fenaroli, Book |, n. 6 realized as a vocal duet by Vincenzo Fiocchi (1808). e 
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undisputable, even though harmony for them was closer to psychology than to mathematics or 
acoustics. In any case, harmony was the first step in learning composition; the second step was 
to become fluent in the artifices of counterpoint. 


Only at this point will the student, under the guidance of a master, be able to train 
himself to compose scores in different manners on those partimenti that the most 
famous masters of the Neapolitan school bequeathed to us in such a great number. 
And among others it seems to me that those of Fenaroli are to be preferred, for they 
appear adorned with much grace and simplicity, both in the harmonic plan [modulazione] 
and in the various contrapuntal artifices that can be practiced upon them. In addition, 
they also possess a most regular and neatly arranged design [condotta] that, being 
grounded upon a well balanced proportion of unity and variety, makes them excellent 
models worthy of being imitated, because order, clarity and simplicity are proper and 
essential constituents of beauty.” 


Picchianti’s compendium consists of eighteen arrangements for vocal and instrumental groups 
ranging from two voices to a great orchestra. Picchianti’s aim is to show “how the same 
partimento may function as a fundament for compositions of diverse genres, nature, characters 


EXAMPLE 15.14 Fenaroli, Book 1, n 14 unrealized. e 
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Fenaroli, Book 1, n 14 realized for the orchestra. © 


Armonia a quattro parti 
Variamente distribuita fra gli strumenti di una piccola Orchestra 


PARTIMENTO N°. 14 Lib. I. 


Allegro Moderato 
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and styles, according to the imagination of the scholar”; and the partimento, being an “exercise 
in practice and science at the same time,” is also a tonal paradigm of almost universal validity.?° 
My last example in this chapter shows Fenaroli I, 14 (Example 15.14) and the beginning of the 
arrangement for small orchestra by Picchianti (Example 15.15; the complete work is available on 
the website). 
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m PRELUDE, MODULAR ÉTUDE 


Looking for forms, genres, styles, and similar concepts in what was essentially a pedagogical 
repertoire could seem inappropriate and, perhaps, far-fetched. After all, no one attempts to find 
formal categories in Czerny's piano études, or in harmony textbook exercises. But partimenti 
are not school exercises in the nineteenth-century (and twentieth-century) sense. They origi- 
nated as real music, written in a different system of notation, a kind of esoteric alternative to the 
ordinary, "exoteric" notation of the intavolatura. Even later, when partimenti became essentially 
a teaching tool, they developed for two centuries alongside the general, public kinds of music, 
and they absorbed every sort of influence from the various genres and styles. 


FORMAL AND GENERIC ISSUES 


Even so, the partimento repertoire is so diverse and nuanced that building a taxonomy of it is 
an almost pointless endeavor. No matter how many taxonomic boxes we have, there will always 
be many (perhaps too many) partimenti that fall outside of the box, or that might want to fall 
into more than one. For this reason, the categorization I propose in the chapters of Part Four 
has less to do with taxonomy than with Idealtypen.' There is, I think, an “ideal type" of the 
lesson, but I do not expect that all the partimenti I consider "lessons" closely correspond to it. 
Indeed, many of them bear some characteristics of other kinds (for example, a recapitulation at 
about midpoint. 

The six chapters in Part Four are devoted to various aspects of partimenti, considered as 
musical literature. Each chapter is essentially a collection of annotated samples, according to 
their genres, styles, and forms, and it aims to portray the great variety of aspects of this reper- 
toire. On the other hand, Part Four is also a continuation of Part Three because its intent is to 
put into practice the techniques of realization described there. 
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However, I have chosen not to give complete realizations of the partimenti I discuss in Part 
Four. First of all, to offer complete realizations of my own would mean depriving readers of the 
pleasure of realizing the partimenti themselves. Second (and perhaps more important), the 
reader may be led to think that there exists one correct solution to the partimento. This is not 
true. Partimento masters encouraged students to find not one but many—virtually countless— 
solutions to any single partimento. Establishing one realization as the “correct” realization is a 
subtle, but lethal, way to betray one of the cornerstones of this tradition. Finally, I cannot claim 
that my realizations are more correct, or better, than those of any other musician. 

But on the other hand, it seems to me that leaving a modern reader entirely unsupported 
in such an unfamiliar exercise is not a good idea. Therefore I have chosen to follow the author- 
itative guidelines of Durante, who offered for his Diminuiti one or two bars of realization (often 
with alternatives) as hints for the complete realization. I give more than two bars, normally 
from one-third to one-half, and in some cases I offer only a few analytical remarks on the parti- 
mento accompanied by some verbal text. In doing so, I hope not to be unfaithful to the spirit of 
the Neapolitan pedagogy. 


LESSONS (LEZIONI) 


Lezione (often spelled lezzione) was a common synonym for partimento, used (among others) 
by Scarlatti, Cotumacci, and Tritto. As such, the term did not convey any specific formal mean- 
ing. In fact, among the seventy-five lessons of Cotumacci there are toccatas, concerti, and 
fugues, and Tritto even applies the name lezioni to his partimenti in sonata form—in short, 
every form, genre, and style in which a partimento could appear. I use the term lesson in a more 
specific sense, namely partimenti without obvious formal articulations, from short to moderate 
length (roughly from one to five dozen bars long), that are generally conceived for illustration 
and practice of a specific rule or style. Lessons generally lack obvious points of articulation, and 
they seem to adhere to the idea of Fortspinnung, or continuous development, with frequent 
repetitions, transpositions, and variation of the opening material. 

When a partimento collection is organized progressively, the first pieces are lessons— short 
basses designed for practicing specific rules. Stylistic aspects are usually barely discernible in 
first exercises, but lessons can also be quite complicated and difficult, and they may assume 
several stylistic features. 

Everything concerning partimenti is so fluid that when one finds what looks like a working 
categorization, there is always an exception or two contradicting it. Formal and stylistic catego- 
ries are among the most conjectural of all, in particular those concerning the one-form pieces 
without a tutti-solo opposition. Lessons can assume a variety of aspects and styles, from stile 
antico and dance and vocal duet (as in the three lessons of Scarlatti that I show as first examples) 
to the prelude (as in the Paisiello lesson) and three-voice invention (as in the Fago). 


Three Lessons by Alessandro Scarlatti 


The main source for Scarlatti’s partimenti is the zibaldone known under the general title Principi 
del Sig.re Cavaliere Alesandro Scarlatti, currently in the British Library, London.” On c. 38v of the 
manuscript begins a segment entitled Per accompagnare il Cembalo ò organo ó altro strumento 
dated 1715. As usual, the series of rules is accompanied by practical examples and exercises. The 
first musically complete and coherent exercise appears on c. 41v immediately after the mi-fa 
rule (see Chapter Nine). The first lesson (Example 16.1), in addition to the many instances of 
mi-fa steps, offers a complete series of suspensions (already explained in the previous rules). 
The realization of this very fine specimen of stile antico poses some not insubstantial 
problems for the performer, such as the overlapping suspension in the ascending bass pro- 
gression in bars 8-0 or the correct metric and rhythmic placement of the figures in bar Io. 
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EXAMPLE 16.1 First Lesson from Principj del Sig. Cavaliere Alesandro Scarlatti. e 


In the transcription of these three Lezzioni I have preserved the irregular disposition of the 
continuo figures. In the later tradition of partimenti, the figures are almost invariably placed 
above the staff, but in these early examples they are placed indifferently above and below. It is 
difficult to tell whether there is a reason or not. Sometimes one has the impression that Scarlatti 
wanted to depict visually the layers of voices that perform the figures, but more often (as in 
Example 16.2) there is no apparent reason. 

The eighteenth lesson (Example 16.2) is written in a lively passepied rhythm. Despite the 
presence of such an important cadence as the compound one in bar 14, this is not a binary 
dance (there are no signs of repeat or restatements of the opening material, however varied) but 
a single form. Example 16.3 shows my realization of the first fourteen bars only, in which I use 
a transparent, light texture. Curiously, the way the bass is shaped leads almost inescapably to a 


EXAMPLE 16.2 Principj del Sig. Cavaliere Alesandro Scarlatti, Lesson n. 18 unrealized. © 
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EXAMPLE 16.3 Lesson n. 18, realization of bars 1—14. e 


melody that in the first four bars sounds like the E minor theme in the development of 
Beethoven’s Eroica symphony (bars 284-288). 

My last specimen from Scarlatti’s manuscript (n. 19, Example 16.4) is an elegantly shaped 
bass line that flows continuously in eighth notes. As usual, there are no tempo indications, but 
the suspensions indicated by the figures suggest that this is a study in expression. 

Example 16.5 is a tentative realization of the first eight bars in the style of a vocal duet for 
soprano and contralto. The series of suspensions in bars 2-3 outline a descending stepwise line 
and encourage realization as a series of sighing appoggiaturas. The poignant character of this 
beautiful partimento is confirmed by the repeated 6 on the undulating bass line in bars 16-17. 
The standard continuo realization of this passage, with parallel thirds in the alto and sixths in 
the soprano part, results in another series of sighing figures.’ 


A Lesson in Prelude Style by Paisiello 


As we have seen in Scarlatti’s Lezzioni, lessons are exercises in well-defined aspects of theory 
(such as suspension, in lesson n. 1) or studies in style (n. 18 for dance and n. Io for expressive 
style). The last unnumbered partimento in the rules section of Paisiello’s Regole per bene accom- 
pagnare il partimento (Example 16.6) is a graceful prelude in the late-eighteenth-century senti- 
mental style, conceived for the practice of a specific rule.* 

In the rules, we have learned that when a minor second is played above a bass note, this 
note becomes the fifth of a new scale (Example 9.56 uses bars 23-25 of Paisiello n. 18 as an 
illustration of this rule). After the minor second, the bass descends stepwise and arrests its 
motion on the lower fifth, which is tonicized and becomes @ of the new scale. The descending- 
fifth progression uses two consecutive dissonances (a minor second and an augmented fourth) 
on the first two notes; the bass note with the augmented fourth, however, also marks the 
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EXAMPLE 16.4 Principj del Sig. Cavaliere Alesandro Scarlatti, Lesson n. 9 unrealized. e 
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beginning of a ®© (9 Q © segment of the Rule of the Octave. This formula occurs in the 
Paisiello lesson four times: in bars 9, 12, 23, and 24. As these bars show, in this lesson the 
figures indicate the exact motion of the upper voices with uncommon concern. The figures 
suggest not only the chords but also their position, and often the voice leading and the melodic 
line of the upper voices. Clearly, here the master wanted to give every possible assistance to his 
imperial student, Grand Duchess Maria Feodorovna of Russia. Right at the beginning, Paisiello 


5 | | | | 
puts 3 above the octave rest in the bass, meaning he wants the right hand to play the G-minor 


chord on the downbeat in third position (with the fifth in the upper voice). Later in the same 
bar, the figures indicate a descending line, E-flat-D-C—B-flat, with a parallel line a third below. 
In bar o, the repeated 8s immediately before the descending-fifth progression in the bass (the 
one previously discussed) suggests a thematic entry in the upper voice. The figures are so 
straightforward that there is no need of any partial realization as model. My only suggestion for 
the reader is to play the lesson and enjoy the result. 


A Lesson by Fago 


Despite his importance as a master, very few partimenti survive that are by Nicola Fago 
(1677-1745), who had the honor of numbering among his pupils Leo. His n. 19 from I-Nc 
20.1.20/8 is a lively piece in the style of a corrente (Example 16.7). 

Quite unusually, the three Gs in the first bar have staccato signs and contrast strongly with 
the flowing sixteenth notes of the following three bars. This difference indicates that these two 
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EXAMPLE 16.5 Lesson n. 9, realization of bars 1-8. e 
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contrasting motions may have the character of motives. The lesson is a study in sequences, both 
ascending and descending. Fago begins with a simple dissonant sequence, the ascending 7-6 
(bars 2-3), answered by a complicated figure in which ninth suspensions resolve onto a bass 
that skips down a third, and then a third again (bars 6-9 and 48-52). This motion puts in 
sequence the most important secondary resolution of the ninth, with the bass skipping down a 
third. Another sequence in bars 16-20 conceals a simpler motion: the bass ascending by step 
and descending by third (the second eighth in each bar is a diminution). A more complicated 
sequence begins in bar 24 and lasts until bar 32; the three-bar model (bars 24—26) consists 
essentially of a long cadence. In bars 33-40, the figures suggest a complicated voice-leading 
motion with thematic significance. 

The performer should keep in mind that the two main motives (the repeated staccato eighth 
notes and the flowing motive in sixteenths) must combine in such a way to ensure rhythmic 
continuity of the corrente style. In other words, the sixteenth rhythm should always be present 
in one of the voices, except in the cadences, where the rhythm normally slows down. From the 
second bar, the right hand should carry on the eighth-note rhythm in the realization of the 7-6 
suspension with the standard parallel motion of the third voice (for realization of this passage, 
review that of Fenaroli in Example 9.33). More difficult is the realization of bars 6-10. The 
figures here are not to be taken literally, because otherwise the ninth (in bar 6, B) would resolve 
upwards (in bar 6, to С). The 5 in the 9-5-7 figure must be intended as showing an inner voice; 
the simplified figures in bars 8-9 clarify the essential voice leading of this passage. In addition, 
a variant of the sixteenth figure must be “mounted” on the bass. Example 16.8 shows my real- 
ization of the first twenty-four bars. 
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EXAMPLE 16.6 Paisiello, Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento n. 18, unrealized e 
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EXAMPLE 16.7 Nicola Fago, partimento n. 9 from І-Мс 2o.1.2o/8, unrealized. © 
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THE MODULAR ÉTUDE 


One of the most striking features of Durante’s partimenti is the use of repetition, transposition, 
and variation of a module, or segment. This compositional technique betrays a pedagogical 
principle that was also the very foundation of the Neapolitan schools of music: true learning is 
achieved through repetition and variation. Or, as an influential maestro in the early twentieth 
century put it, semper idem sed non eodem modo. The modular technique apparently was used 
extensively and systematically for the first time by Durante, and it was crucial for future devel- 
opment of the partimento tradition (particularly with Fenaroli). 

By module I mean a formal unit of moderate length (from about four to twenty bars, 
depending on the meter used and the length of the piece) that begins with a thematic statement, 
and ends with a cadence. Crucial to the concept of module is repetition; the end of every module 
(except the last) is demarcated by the repetition of the initial thematic statement by the next 
module. A module may include a number of phrases, each ending with a clausula or a cadence 
(review Examples 15. 7 and 15.8) 

In a modular étude the aim of the modular form is to practice, via repetition and variation, 
one or more aspects of partimento theory, whether the Rule of the Octave, or bass motions, or 
invertible counterpoint. How these modules are arranged and elaborated, their length, and 
their disposition leads to diverse formal shapes. 
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EXAMPLE 16.8 Nicola Fago, partimento n. 9 from І-Мс 20.1.20/8, realization of bars 1-24. e 
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А modular étude, therefore, is а partimento consisting of the repetition, transposition, апа 
variation of a module. There must be at least four occurrences of a module. The length of the 
module repetitions may vary considerably, and one of them may include developmental mate- 
rial. Sometimes the first occurrence of the module is preceded by one or two bars of introduc- 
tion (as in Durante GJ 27, not shown in this book but available at the МОР website). In а 
modular étude, the principle of repetition/variation is maximally exploited for the benefit of the 
student, who can practice the same problem in different clefs, transpositions, and variations. 


Durante, from the Numerati, Gj 219 


Gj 219 (Example 16.9) is a study in imitation and invertible counterpoint. The module is eight 
bars long and presents two complementary elements: a melodically interesting stepwise ascent 
from © to (à (bars 1-2) followed by a cadence in the home key, and its "boring" complement 
(bar 3, third beat, through bar 5, second beat), which must be combined with the first element, 
all closed by a cadence on III A third element (bar 6-8) leads back to the cadence in the home 
key and concludes the module. 

The first repetition of the module follows in bars 8-13 and begins in the key of the mediant, 
but at the end of the boring segment there is a new, shorter element that leads to a cadence on IV. 
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EXAMPLE 16.9 Durante, Gj 29 from the Numerati, annotated. e 
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In this key the second repetition begins (14-24, in C minor) and is concluded by a short retran- 
sition leading to B-flat major. After the cadence on III, the third repetition begins abruptly in 
the home key (bar 24). The tonal path delineated by the occurrences of the module repetitions 
is therefore I-III-IV-I; avoidance of V as а tonal area is а common feature of the Neapolitan 
school. 

Example 16.10 is a specimen realization of the first fourteen bars of this Durante parti- 
mento.° The figures do not exactly match the result of the juxtaposition of the two segments 
(there is a seventh suspension in the third beat of bar 1 that does not appear in the partimento, 
and other differences), but as sometimes happens the figures show only the essential conso- 
nanze, in this case the RO. Assemblage of the boring element on the interesting one does not 
contradict the consonanze indicated by the figures but only embellishes them. 


Fenaroli, Book I, n. 8 


Being a devoted Durantista, Fenaroli mostly inherited his formal and stylistic idiosyncrasies 
from his maestro, perhaps іп an even more radical fashion. If Durante used the tutti-solo prin- 
ciple less frequently than Leo, Fenaroli never did; the pedagogical bent of his teacher becomes 
Fenaroli’s sole intention. The rough arrangement by increasing complexity given by Durante 
becomes in Fenaroli systematic ordering. Concerning form, Fenaroli endorsed the idea of modu- 
lar étude (also from Durante), which allows an unlimited number of repetitions, transpositions, 


EXAMPLE 16.10 Durante, Gj 29 from the Numerati, realization of bars 1-14. © 
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EXAMPLE 16.11 Fenaroli, Book |, n. 8, unrealized. © 


and variations of the main subject of each exercise. In fact, many pieces in Books I and II are 
modular. More often, however, he arranges the repetition of the modules in such a way as to 
have a clear double return (the opening material in the home key) toward the end of the piece, 
thus merging the modular étude with the tripartite form.’ 

Book I of Fenaroli’s Partimenti ossia basso numerato illustrates the essential elements of the 
tonal system: the Rule of the Octave, cadences, and the basic axioms described in the Regole. 
Quite naturally, the scope of the sixteen figured partimenti of Book I is confined to the rudi- 
ments of partimento playing. The main purpose of n. 8 (Example 16.11) is practice of the lower 
hexachord of the minor scale. As secondary topics, n. 8 features the chromatic mi-fa, the bass 
motion “ascending by step and descending by third,” and of course cadences. Each module is 
composed with a fixed and a changing part. The fixed part is four bars long and appears five 
times on the (tonicized) I, III, IV, V, and I scale degrees. Interestingly, the © at the end of bar 
2 (and in the parallel spots) is considered part of the descending motion, and therefore the sixth 
is augmented, as Example 16.12 shows. The changing part varies in length, from one (bar 20) 
to 17 bars (bars 26-42). The section between bar 26 and bar 41 is obviously based on imitation 
according to the interesting-boring principle; the fast bars (26-20 and 34-37) must be superim- 
posed to the slow (30-33 and 38-до), with minimal modifications and the addition of a third 
voice to complete the harmonies. 


EXAMPLE 16.12 Fenaroli, Book |, n. 8, realization of bars 1-9. e 
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Cotumacci n. 46 (from the Seventy-Five Lessons) 


, of the diatonic degrees. 


Cotumacci brings the principle of modularity to mature develop 
N. 46 (Example 16.13) is a modular étude with nine occurrences of the module transposed to 


-five lessons, 
ment with systematic use of transposition that often covers most, or all 


In his seventy 


Cotumacci leaves out the diatonic III 


15 Curiously, 


II-VI-IV-b VII-IV-I 


XE. 


six degrees: I 


EXAMPLE 16.13 Cotumacci, n. 46 from the 75 Lessons, unrealized. e 
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EXAMPLE 16.14 Cotumacci, n. 46 from the 75 Lessons, realization of bars 1-16. e 
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but includes a chromatically altered degree (b VII). This choice was undoubtedly favored by the 
defective key signature that was normally used by Cotumacci and his colleagues (key signatures 
minus one accidental). The module is originally four bars long, but it appears so frequently 
that Cotumacci modifies it after the first or second bar, in such a way that the fixed 
part is usually one and a half bar long. The length of the modules vary from two bars (module 5, 
bars 24—25) to ten (module 8, bars 38—48). 

My realization of the first sixteen bars is given as Example 16.14. In the realization of a 
modular piece, it is essential to find a good counterpoint to the module, possibly using material 
stated in the module itself or elsewhere in the partimento. Once found its completion, the 
module will obviously undergo modifications, transpositions, and variations of content. An 
interesting elaboration occurs in the third occurrence, in bars 14-19. After the first bar the 
module changes, and an ascending 5-6 sequence is stated (bars 15-10). Verbatim realization 
here would destroy the rhythmic flow and is therefore out of question. I have chosen instead to 
use the important motive in the first halves of bars 2—4 (and passim) in such a way as to stress 
the 5—6 but at the same time to preserve the rhythmic continuity (in Example 16.14 I show the 
beginning of the sequence). 
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Concerto and Toccata 


Quite often partimento manuscripts bear the markings solo and tutti. The meaning of solo is 
sometimes the same as tasto solo in the continuo accompaniment; the performer must play the 
notated part without attempting to accompany it. This happens frequently in the fugues, when 
solo means that the performer should leave a passage unaccompanied (generally a thematic 
entry). More often, solo means that in this place a lighter texture is appropriate—as in a solo 
section in a concerto—whereas tutti indicates a denser and heavier texture that sounds like an 
orchestral ripieno. 

The maestri of the Leo and Durante generation, and of the next generation (Cotumacci, 
Cafaro, Insanguine, and others), were particularly fond of the tutti-solo opposition, and many 
of their partimenti are composed as short keyboard concerti. Sometimes they would indicate 
tutti and solo with the appropriate signs, but more often not; in the latter case the succession of 
tutti and solo is self-evident. 

The tutti-solo alternation sometimes produces a regular pattern, sometimes not. In the former 
case the result is a concerto form, with the number of ritornelli ranging from three to seven. In 
the second case the result is more similar to a toccata, such as those by Leo. Tutti and solo may 
also appear in fugues written in concerto style, which are common in the Durante and Leo era. 

One might wonder why the concerto style was so popular in keyboard music, as partimenti 
are undoubtedly keyboard works. Besides the obvious consideration that both Durante and Leo 
were renowned as composers of concerti, the tutti-solo writing also has considerable pedagogical 
advantages. The soli, consisting of fully (or almost fully) written-out parts, are a welcome relief 
for the player, who must face the difficult task of completing the partimento in the tutti. More 
important, the solo often introduce thematic material that can be used in the figured parts. 
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THE KEYBOARD CONCERTO 


The main characteristic of a partimento in concerto form is that the alternation of tutti (or ripi- 
eno) and solo sections creates a regular pattern. The tutti sections are notated as a single bass 
voice with figures, as an ordinary thoroughbass. The solo parts are notated in treble or soprano 
clef, and below the upper, fully written-out voice there is the sketch of a bass written on the 
same staff. The tutti are thematically similar, and are tonally stable; the solo sections modulate 
to the key in which the next ritornello will appear. 

A common form consists of three tutti, three soli, and a concluding tutti. In this formal 
model, shown in Table 17.1, the beginning of the third ritornello is generally more developed 
than the second and, returning to the home key, conveys the feeling of a recapitulation. An 
abridged form such as that shown in Table 17.2 has only three tutti, and the return to the home 
key occurs at the beginning of the last one (Leo Gj 1712, 1713, 1715). 

Although formally articulated and musically demanding, concertante partimenti are 
generally less difficult than fugues, because the solo (more or less written out) supply the 
thematic material for the tutti. 


Leo, Keyboard Concerto in C major (Gj 1714) 


Leo was renowned as a composer of operas, cantatas, and sacred music, but he also wrote some 
of the finest examples of Neapolitan instrumental music we have, such as the concerto for four 
violins and his six concerti for cello. His partimenti reflect his compositional choices, demon- 
strating the close relationship that existed between the school and the artistic profession. The 
concertante style is a common feature in most Leo partimenti, not only in those written in 
concerto form but also in most partimento styles, including the fugues. 

A large number of partimenti, particularly from group A, adhere to the concertante style, 
alternating tutti and solo sections on the same staff; belonging to this genre are Gj 1700, 1703, 
1704, 1705, 1708, 1709, 1711—1715, 1744, and 1747, all in the A group. The notational system of 
these partimenti is characteristic of Leo. The tutti sections are notated in continuo style, as a 
usual figured bass. Conversely, the solo sections are notated in a high clef (usually violin clef) and 
consist of the right-hand part, very idiomatic and brilliant, and a roughly sketched left-hand patt. 
Formally, these pieces are similar to a miniature concerto; they range from three to five ritornelli 
(the tutti) and two or three soli. The tutti notation may appear within, or at the end of, a solo 
section, as a dialogue with the solo, or to accord more emphasis on the conclusion of the solo. 

The formal and tonal outline of Gj 1714 is shown in Table 17.3 (compare this table with 
Example 17.1). 

As frequently happens, in this case too the beginning of the first solo may help in finding 
an appropriate theme for the first ritornello." The bass line in the opening tutti (after the clef 
changes from bass to tenor) is the same as in the first solo (compare bars 3-8 with 10-23). This 
circumstance and the figures above bars 3-9 suggest that the first tutti has the same melodic 
profile as the first solo. However, it would be inappropriate to use the figuration of the solo 


TABLE 17.1 Formal scheme of a concerto form with three soli 
Section Tutti 1 Solo 1 Tutti 2 Solo 2 Tutti 3 Solo 3 Tutti 4 
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TABLE 17.2 Formal scheme of an abridged three-parts concerto form 


section Ritornello 1 Solo 1 Ritornello 2 Solo 2 Ritornello 3 


key H H-S S S H 
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TABLE 17.3 Formal scheme of Leo's keyboard concerto in C, Gj 1714 


Solo 1 Tutti 2 Solo 2 Tutti 3 Solo 3 Tutti 4 


Tutti 1 


sections 


EXAMPLE 17.1 Leo, keyboard concerto in C major, unrealized. e 
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literally, because its texture does not render the full sonority of an orchestral tutti. Therefore it 
15 advisable to adopt a simplified version, such as the one I use at the beginning of my realiza- 
tion. Only at the end of the partimento, when the closing tutti brings in a sixteenth-note dimi- 
nution of the bass line (bars 66-78), may the solo figuration be restored and set above the bass 
in diminution. The same motion in both hands will confer on the closing section an exalted, 
joyful sonority. 

Concerning the rendering of the soli, I have mentioned the fact that the left-hand part is 
often only sketched and not intended to be played literally. The main reason for this approxi- 
mate notational practice is that partimenti, as a rule, are written on a single staff; if a treble clef 
is in use (as in this case), the left hand is restricted to a very narrow range and almost never 
touches its natural register. Furthermore, the notation itself is simplified, indicating only the 
main notes of the accompaniment (the same notational practice survives in some left-hand 
parts of the soli in Mozart’s piano concerti). We have seen in Chapter Sixteen that in the few 
surviving realizations the register and design of the bass is sometimes altered to adapt it to the 
style and sonority of the realization. While playing a solo section in a concertante partimento, 
therefore, we might consider developing the left-hand part. However, a beginner would do 
better to limit himself or herself to making only minor alterations, such as the registral 
displacements in Example 17.2 (which is the realization of the first thirty-five bars). 


A Concertante Partimento by Durante 


Like Leo, Durante often alternates tutti and solo textures in his partimenti, but clear-cut concerti 
are comparatively rare. The result is, rather than a real concerto, a concertante partimento where 
alternation of tutti and solo is not bound to a definite model. A short and easy example of a 
concertante partimento is Gj 234 (Example 17.3). For this partimento I shall not give any realiza- 
tion, complete or partial. Instead I have added some analytical remarks to the original score as 
guides to the realization. 

The continuo figures in the second bar (8 and 6) indicate intervals, rather than chords: an 
octave above D and a sixth above C-sharp. The two notes (D and A) are the structural notes of 
the first bar; in other words, the figures tell us that we must assemble the first bar above the 
second and, conversely, use the motive of the second bar as an upper voice in the accompani- 
ment of the first bar (we may call the first bar “motive a” and the second “motive b”). This 
double counterpoint pattern corresponds to the first of the patterns I have described in Chapter 
Fourteen, the do-si-do/do-sol-do. Now we have a very important hint for the realization: whenever 
possible, we must accompany both fragments with their counterpart. I recommend performing 
the D-C-sharp-D motive in the right hand as full chords, and playing the first chord on the 
second beat rather than on the first as in bar 2; the reason shall become clear in a moment. 

At the end of bar 4 the upper voice has reached the A again (see the figure 6 above C-natural 
in bar 4); the following bass note, B-flat, has a 6 again. Then comes the cadence with two beats 
allotted to the dominant. This is a compound cadence, and it needs a fourth (or a | ) on the first 
beat, followed by a major third on the second. Put all of these things together and the result is 
that a descending-fifth line, 5-4-3-2-1, is almost mandatory for the closure of this first, minia- 
ture tutti. A welcome variant to this upper-voice line is to postpone the arrival of 4 on the G in 
the bass; in this way a beautiful 7-6 suspension enlivens the otherwise quite predictable fifth 
descent. 

The written-out solo ends abruptly at the beginning of bar 15, just before the compound 
cadence. In the realization of the cadence, we must pay great attention to create a smooth voice- 
leading continuity. The upper voice in bar 13 ends on a C5 in the local key of A minor; the 
cadence must bring this melodic degree down by step until A4 at the end of the cadence, on the 
downbeat of bar 14 (a neighboring motion 3-4-3 is appropriate on the first two beats of 
bar 13). On the second beat of bar 14 the upper voice should skip one octave up to A5 in order to 
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EXAMPLE 17.2 Leo, keyboard concerto in C major, realization of bars 1-35. e 
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EXAMPLE 17.3 Durante, Gj 234 from the Numerati, unrealized. e 
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regain an appropriate register. Consequently, the do-si-do motive must begin on the second beat 


(the same rhythm should be employed at the beginning). 


The second tutti (bars 14-19) is a nearly exact transposition of the first. Transpositions 


were an important feature of partimenti; just as students were asked to play the Rule of the 
Octave (and cadences and bass patterns) in every key, they also became accustomed to transpo- 
sition while performing partimenti. Accordingly, partimenti usually have extended sections 
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repeated over and over in different transpositions; this gives them their distinctive modular 
appearance. 

In bar 26 the tutti theme returns in A minor and is concluded by a cadence in F; afterward, 
the theme is resumed and concluded with another cadence in D minor. We have two options 
here as far as the texture is concerned: we may start the tutti in bar 26 and conclude it in bar 36, 
or continue the lighter solo texture until the first cadence and let the tutti enter for the second 
section. I think both options are possible, but perhaps the second gives a better result. 

In the closing tutti (bars 44—53), the bass line is based only on motive b and therefore does 
not admit the exchange of the two motives in double counterpoint. In our right hand we must 
use only motive a; the difficulty here is to create a smooth, coherent diminution in the right 
hand that leads logically to the final cadence. The figures in bar 49 indicate a stepwise descent 
in the upper voice from E to D-natural (a false fifth above the G-sharp in the bass) to C-sharp at 
the beginning of bar 50. Bar 52 is quite extraordinary: it contains a feigned cadence, and its 
rhythmic values are doubled without any change in time signature. Doubling of the time values 
in the final cadence was very common in eighteenth-century partimenti and leads to a cadential 
hemiola; sometimes it was written out, sometimes not. 


Insanguine, Keyboard Concerto in F Minor, n. 21 


In a private conversation with Agostino Gervasio, Paisiello severely criticized Insanguine’s posi- 
tion in the Neapolitan opera system: “He was the master of patchwork [il maestro delle pezze], 
because he contented himself to patch up the scores of other masters in the pay of the impresa- 
rios, and in this way һе discredited himself among the professors. . .. He was weak in setting 
his melodies, and therefore a [real part for the] second violin is rarely found in his scores, 
because all the instruments play in unison.”3 

Paisiello’s harsh judgment on Insanguine was perhaps ill deserved. The sole surviving 
source of the partimenti by the Monopoli (as Insanguine was nicknamed), I-Mc Noseda 
Th.c.116a, preserves some of the finest pieces in the whole repertoire. As a student of Leo, 
Insanguine favored the concertante style and was fond of contrapuntal intricacies. There are 
partimenti in concerto form with three (nn. 9, 15, 22), five (nn. 13, 21), and seven ritornelli 
(n. 29). Unlike most partimento manuscripts, the Insanguine codex is heavily annotated, both 
in figures and verbally. All these annotations refer exclusively to contrapuntal aspects, such 
as imitations, canons, answers, and voice leading. The rare indication imitazione anticipata 
(anticipated imitation) makes explicit a frequent practice in partimento playing: imitation of a 
fragment that will appear later in the partimento (not one that has appeared earlier, as usually 
happens). 

N. 21 is a magnificent keyboard concerto with five ritornelli spanning ninety-seven bars, 
whose formal outline is shown in Table 17.4, and the partimento reproduced in Example 17.4. 
As usual, the ritornelli are very short and written in bass clef like a thoroughbass; the soli 
are longer and are written in treble clef. The bass bears a few figures, but not those typical of 
the continuo. On the sustained D-flat in bar 3 (and in parallel passages) there is a single, 
long row of digits: 7 6 5 4 3 (and 4 4 on the following bar). This is one explicit way of notating 
an anticipated imitation; in fact, the same stepwise motive will appear in the bass in the 
next bar. 


TABLE 17.4 Formal scheme of Insanguine, keyboard concerto in F minor 


section Rit. 1 Solo 1 Rit. 2 Solo 2 Rit. 3 Solo 3 Rit. 4 Solo 4 Rit. 5 
bars 1-5 5—28 28—39 39-60 60-65 65-78 79-97 87-92 93-97 
Кеу | I-IV IV IV-V | | | | | 
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EXAMPLE 17.4 Insanguine, keyboard concerto in F minor, unrealized. e 
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As frequently happens with concertante partimenti, the notation of the soli is sketchy and 
does not reflect how they are to be performed. In particular, the register of the lower part of the 
soli (the “bass”) is not to be taken literally. Тһе lengthy first solo (bars 5-27) would sound 
unnaturally empty and thin if played as written. In my rendition of this passage, I have substan- 
tially modified the original notation. A new bass has been added to bars 8-9 іп such a way as to 
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EXAMPLE 17.4 Cont'd 
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continue the rhythmic pattern of the lowest voice in the previous bar (the same in bars 16-19). 
In bars 10-12 and 13—15, a pedal point in the bass helps to keep together the expansions of local 
I and V harmonic degrees. In bars 22-25 the lower register of the bass leaves space for filling 
in the harmonies in the right hand, increasing the momentum of this ascending 7-6 sequence. 
At the end of the sequence two bars of an imitated retransition bring us into the key of the IV, 
in which the second ritornello takes place. 

Example 17.5 is my interpretation of the first tutti and the first solo. As always, this is only 
a specimen, and the reader may or may not follow my steps in his or her own realization. In 
consideration of the greater difficulty of this partimento (compared to those we have previously 
realized), I will briefly discuss some of the most challenging passages in the rest of the piece. 

In bars 33-38 of the partimento (Example 17.4) there is an obvious imitation, based on the 
bass motion “falling by thirds and rising by step.” According to the rules, this motion needs the 
fifth on the bass note that skips down, and the sixth on the bass note that ascends by step 
(review Example 9.47). This schema easily accommodates an imitation, which is strongly 
implied by the alternation of fast and slow passages. 

In bars 45-52 there is a long sequence based on the descending circle of fifths, written with 
only two voices in the upper register. If played as written, the passage is hardly satisfying; this 
long stretch of imitations, without a bass, sounds empty, and its arrival at C minor in bar 52 
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EXAMPLE 17.5 Insanguine, keyboard concerto in F minor, realization of bars 1—28. e 
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is ineffectual. Adding the fundamentals of the fifth progression at the beginning of each bar 
(starting with a C in bar 45) results in a bass motion “ascending by a fourth and descending by 
a fifth” realized as a series of interlocking sevenths produced by the already existing upper 
voices (compare with Example 9.49f). Connecting the basses with passing notes creates a con- 
tinuously ascending bass from C (bar 45) to C again (bar 52), which greatly enhances the 
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EXAMPLE 17.6 Insanguine, keyboard concerto in F minor, realization of bars 45—49. © 
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momentum of this passage (at the end of every second bar a skip of a seventh will bring the bass 
again into its proper register). Example 17.6 shows the beginning of this passage. 

In bars 56-60 (conclusion of the second solo) the same imitation of bars 26-28 recurs, 
expanded from two bars to four. The third solo (bars 65-78) may be left as written, at least until 
bar 72. From bar 73 there is a varied repetition of the sequence in bars 45-52; the same bass 
progression can be used here as in the first occurrence. The fourth tutti (bars 70-97) has the 
most puzzling figures in this piece: the repeated “7 5” in bars 81-82. Continuo figures in a 
horizontal row always signal a linear progression, but a seventh that skips to a fifth makes little 
sense. In my opinion, here the author wants to point out the most significant intervals of 
the melodic motion: the seventh and the (false) fifth. Example 17.7 shows my rendition of this 
passage. 

Finally, in the conclusion the model given in bars 91-92 should be repeated one octave 
below, and the descent must continue until bar 94 in a dramatic gesture that concludes this 
challenging and rewarding partimento. Again, I show a possible realization of this passage in 
Example 17.8. 


EXAMPLE 17.7 Insanguine, keyboard concerto in F minor, realization of bars 79-83. © 
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THE TOCCATA CONCERTANTE 


A number of partimenti alternate solo and tutti textures, but without a clear-cut articulation in 
ritornelli and solo sections; their loose formal organization makes them closer to a toccata than 
to a concerto. These concertante toccatas are usually tripartite. The outer sections begin with a 
ritornello in the home key (the second is sometimes abridged), and in the central section there 
is a free mixture of tutti and solo. The closing tutti sometimes takes place toward the end, but 
sometimes earlier, so that it may sound like a recapitulation in a sonata (as in Leo Gj 1707). 
However, a toccata concertante is stylistically different from a galante sonata because of the 
alternation of tutti-solo and the virtuoso passagework. 


Leo, Toccata Concertante С) 1707 


This brilliant partimento is composed with three parts of roughly equal length demarcated by 
the cadenza lunga (cadential progression) іп bars 14—15 and the half cadence in bar 39 (Example 17.9), 
both followed by a restatement of the initial tutti. 

The overall form is A-A'-A"/I-V-I, with the central section having the character of a devel- 
opment. Each of the three sections begins with a ritornello of variable length (eight bars in the 
beginning, five in the central section; the final ritornello virtually coincides with the entire sec- 
tion). In the first two sections the ritornello is followed by a solo passage that, in the central 
section, merges with tutti elements. Unlike a concerto, where the ritornello is written as a fig- 
ured bass, in this partimento the solo—in the form of a brisk right-hand passage in treble clef— 
enters as soon as the second bar of the ritornello. As with the Durante miniature concerto 
shown in Example 17.5, I do not provide any realization, but instead I assist the realization 
using some annotations on the partimento score accompanied by a few verbal remarks and 
hints. 


Part 1 (Bars 1—15) 


As the figures indicate, in the opening bars of the ritornello (and in the parallel passages) the 
accompaniment must sustain the same harmony throughout the bass arpeggio (see the conso- 
nant x figure in bars 3, 5, 6, and 7). Instead of keeping the same chord for the entire bar (which 
would sound dull), the right hand might enliven the texture by exchanging the position in an 
ascending arpeggiation. At the close of the ritornello, the upper line should be brought to a 
conclusion. A good way to do it is a stepwise descent to the tonic, using an appropriate diminu- 
tion (see the capital letters above the staff in bars 5-8 of Example 17.9). The extended solo 
section that follows (bars 8-15) may be played as written (but the left hand F #, in bar 14 sounds 
better if transferred one octave below). 


Part 2 (Bars 16-39) 


The second part introduces a new motive in the right hand: the leaping fourth in eighth notes 
that alternates with a new figuration in sixteenths (bars 21-28). In bar 29 an extended tutti 
begins, leading to the half cadence in bar 39. This tutti raises an interesting matter: since the 
bass motive is the same as in the beginning, the accompaniment should also be the same. 
However, using the same pattern as in bar I for eleven bars would hardly be a good idea. Here 
Leo probably wants us to make use of the thematic material we have become acquainted with in 
the long foregoing solo. For example, the sequence that begins after the cadence of bar 32 would 
easily accommodate an untransposed repetition of the previous solo. In fact, if we try to super- 
impose the right-hand part in bars 21-25 and the bass of bars 33-37, we discover that they match 
perfectly. 
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EXAMPLE 17.9 Leo, toccata concertante in G major, unrealized. e 
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Part 3 (Bars 40-56) 


The reprise offers other possibilities for combining the materials we are already familiar with, 
in new and different ways. In bar 44 the bass moves in sixteenth notes for the first time, return- 
ing to eighth notes in bar 48, immediately before the compound cadence in bar 49 that leads to 
a final statement of the ritornello, a kind of coda. It seems to me that a good solution for bars 
44-49 would be to integrate the two rhythms (eighths and sixteenth notes) in a complementary 
way, perhaps using the leaping fourth motive above the sixteenth notes in the bass, and con- 
tinuing the sixteenth-note motion in the right hand in bar 48 (and perhaps in part of bar 49). 
The last bar of this piece is quite extraordinary. Most partimenti end with the bass clef, a few 
with the tenor clef; but most unusually, this one ends with the treble clef. As a result, the regis- 
ter and the texture of the notated final chord are extravagant, and it certainly does not sound like 
a proper close for a richly resonant piece like this. We have seen in Chapter Fifteen that the few 
surviving eighteenth-century realizations often manipulate the notated register of the bass in 
order to achieve a better effect. This is certainly the case here, at least for bars 59-56; besides 
bringing the bass one octave below, both hands may freely fill in the chords and conclude this 
partimento with a full, sonorous cadential progression. 


Cafaro: A Toccata Concertante 


Like the previous example, the Cafaro partimento shown in Example 17.10 is a toccata concer- 
tante in ternary form. The first tutti is eight bars long and offers many interesting ideas. In bar 
I the sixteenth-note run in the left hand is followed by a slow motion in quarter notes; in parti- 
mento language, this is enough to invite the performer to imitate. In addition, we have the 
marking Imit. and the 8 and 6 above C and B. The imitation is therefore based on the double 
counterpoint patterns do-si-do/do-sol-do. 

In bar 2 a rhythmically articulated (or interesting) motive is again followed by a static note, 
suggesting another imitation; this model is repeated twice in sequence, according to the bass 
motion “rising by fifths and falling by fourths.” The figures on the half note prescribe a motion 
from the third to the augmented fourth, after which the bass leaps down a perfect fourth (this 
bass motion is described by Durante as “simple cadence with passing major fourth”, review 
Example 9.3a). The realization will use imitation, setting the interesting motive on the sus- 
tained note, and vice versa. A 4—3 suspension in the upper voice (the fourth prepared by the 
false fifth above the chromatically raised note) can replace the first eight note of the motive and 
increase the interest of this imitation (also the rhythmic profile sustained note is slightly altered 
to build up the drive of the passage). Example 17.11 puts into practice the remarks made above. 

At the end of the third occurrence of the sequence, the model is modified to accommodate 
the dominant arrival in bar 5. From the second half of bar 5, the left hand begins a typically idi- 
omatic motion in sixteenth notes. The figures indicate that the right hand should move in paral- 
lel motion by thirds (tenths) with the lowest voice in the left hand. On the third beat of bar 6, the 
sixteenth-note motion in the bass comes to a stop again; this time there is no imitation, because 
the right hand was already moving in parallel motion with the left. The rhythmic change signals 
instead that the right hand must continue the sixteenth-note motion while shaping the chain of 
suspensions indicated by the figures, more or less in the way shown in Example 17.12. In bar Š 
the motion arrives at a cadence, and a solo section begins with the treble clef. Notice that the 
cadence is incomplete; its final bass note must be supplied by the performer. 

The short solo passage in bars 8-10 may be left as written. When it ends, the treble clef 
turns into a tenor clef. The enlivened harmonic rhythm and the syncopated bass suggest that 
the sixteenth-note motion must continue; the performer should therefore find an apt texture to 
fit the continuo figures. The return of the ritornello in the key of the dominant signals the onset 
of the central section (bars 12-19). Unlike the first occurrence, the ritornello opens with an extra 
note: a sustained G with the figure 8 above it. Rather than indicating a static octave (or a triad 
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EXAMPLE 17.11 Cafaro, toccata concertante in C major, realization of bars 1—3. e 
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in first position), this figure represents a synthesis of a descending scale in sixteenth 
notes like the one that takes place on the third and fourth beats of the same bar. In other words, 
the 8 indicates an anticipated imitation. Like the first, the second solo (bars 15-19) may also 
be left as written (perhaps with some registral adjustment to emphasize the cadence on the 
submediant). 

To the cadence on VI a recapitulation on the tonic follows directly, and the parallel motion 
starts over immediately. If the right hand parallels the left exactly a tenth above, we are in the 
best position for the next sequence. Concerning realization of this sequence, a good solution is 
to sustain one voice and move the other in tenths with the bass as in Example 17.12. 


Saverio Valente: A Concertante Partimento on the Feigned Cadence 


This partimento introduces a technique of delaying the cadence called cadenza finta. There are 
several of this kind, but this one is specifically based on expansion of the o chord on © which 
moves to the 4 position via a passing Й (review the types of feigned садепсе in Example 9.8). 
The kind of cadenza finta used by Valente is shown in Example 17.13 and corresponds to 
Gjerdingen's indugio.* Valente wrote the outline of this cadenza finta on the same (manuscript) 
worksheet as the partimento. 

The feigned cadence occurs several times in the partimento (Example 17.14): in bars 4-8, 
15-19, 26-30, 37-40, and 60-64. From bar 68 to the end, the feigned cadence appears in a 
superbly enlarged version spanning eleven bars. The partimento is in concertante style, with 
alternating tutti and solo, and frequent imitations. The tutti are in bass and tenor clefs and are 


EXAMPLE 17.13 Valente, scheme of a feigned cadence (from I-Mc Noseda Q 13-17). 


EXAMPLE 17.14 Valente, partimento on the same feigned cadence (from I-Mc Noseda О 13-17). e 
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figured; the soli are in treble clef and can be played as written. Two recapitulations of the tutti 
theme, іп bars 41 and 65, shape this piece as a tripartite form. The principle of complementarity 
should be adhered to; the overall rhythm should be kept in sixteenth notes, except for the pas- 
sages in sextuplets and the cadences. 


Part 1 (Bars 1-40) 


The beginning offers an excellent possibility for free imitation. The leaping idea in bar 2 is a 
suitable counterpart to the sixteenth notes in bar r; in turn, the sixteenths complete the bass in 
bar 2, and both rhythms continue above the stationary bass of bar 3 (curiously, the juxtaposition 
of these two figures recalls the beginning of Bach's choral prelude Christ, unser Herr, zum 
Jordan kam BWV 684). The first appearance of the feigned cadence (bars 4-8) can easily be 
accommodated to an idiomatic keyboard texture in sixteenth notes. After the solo (bars 8-1o) 
the bass repeats twice a thematically pregnant passage (bars 10-15) before a new statement of 
the feigned cadence. A closer look reveals that this passage is composed of two segments in 
invertible counterpoint; the figures above the bass signal that the two segments are to be placed 
one above the other, as Example 17.15 shows. The result is contrapuntally satisfying, but not so 
from the point of view of idiomatic texture and rhythmic continuity; the change from sextuplets 
to eighth notes (bar 21-22) sounds far too abrupt. The continuity is restored if we play the same 
imitation with the diminutions, as in Example 17.16 (a realization of bars 1-19). 


Part 2 (Bars 41-64) 


Immediately after the opening theme (bars 41-44), one expects a new occurrence of the feigned 
cadence. Instead, we find a sequential passage with an unusual double figuring: one layer above 
and one below the bass. If we analyze the bass, we realize that this complex contrapuntal 
sequence is based on a much simpler structure, namely the “bass rising by step and falling by 
thirds” (see Example 9.47 and comment). The simplest accompaniment for this bass motion is 
to give the leaping bass note the fifth, and the note that ascends by step the sixth. In Example 
17.17a the schema is applied to the passage in bars 44-48 with the bass reduced to the essential 
motion in quarter notes. The further stage of elaboration is shown in Example 17.17b, where the 
original bass figuration is restored and the figures are developed in a two-voice passage in imita- 
tion, alternating in each voice a motive based on a sixth and two thirds (see the figures in the 
example). This disposition clarifies the intention of the author, but it is not yet satisfying. First 
of all, the original figuration puts a 5 on the last eighth note of bars 45-47 which does not 
appear in this stage of elaboration. Second, the realization has a certain academic stiffness that 
contrasts with the florid appearance of this short piece. The last stage of elaboration (Example 
I7.17c) resolves these problems using continuous, idiomatic passagework in sixteenth notes. 


EXAMPLE 17.15 Scheme of the imitation in bars 10-15 of Valente. 
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EXAMPLE 17.16 Valente: realization of bars 1—19. e 


Тһе fifths (both perfect and false) are now present, and the passage continues the enlivened 


figuration of the beginning of the recapitulation. 


78) 
The last section of the toccata is almost entirely occupied by the enlarged version of the feigned 


cadence. After the rest in bar 76 the final compund cadence necessitates а slowing down of the 


rhythmic pace from sixteenth to eighth and quarter notes. 
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EXAMPLE 17.17 Three stages of realization of bars 44-48 of Valente. e 
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For a repertoire that spans the early-middle Baroque to the Romantic period, the label “sonata” 
makes little sense. The term itself materialized in the partimento literature only once, at the 
beginning of the tradition, when Pasquini used this name for his fourteen sonatas for two par- 
timenti, not to appear again. Even Pasquini himself used the term “basso continuo” or simply 
“basso” for his parallel series of sonatas for one partimento. 

My use of the term sonata, therefore, depends little on the coeval terminology. Very simply, 
by sonata I mean a partimento in which a formal articulation in two or three parts is evident. 
This is a middle category between the undivided form on one side (lesson) and the multisec- 
tional forms on the other (concerti, concertante toccatas). Because of this wide (perhaps too 
wide) definition, there are no Idealtypen for a partimento sonata. In the course of this chapter, 
I offer some examples of them, ranging from Greco to Tritto. In spite of their formal diversity, 
they have in common a certain focus on the musical aspects, such as melodic fluency or 
thematic invention, rather than on illustration of a technical rule. 


A BIPARTITE SONATA BY ROCCO (?) GRECO 


Nothing is sure about the authorship and the nature of the Intavolature per cembalo e partimenti 
di Rocco Greco, the manuscript from which this partimento is drawn. The third segment of it 
(ff. 251-921) consists of 114 short pieces in various clefs, entirely without figures, whose precise 
nature is difficult to ascertain. The most obvious supposition is that they are partimenti, but 
some of them might also be pieces for solo instrument. N. 62 (Example 18.1) is a case in point. 
Formally, this is a binary piece with the two halves separated by a double bar, the second longer 
than the first. Both parts begin and end in the tonic, even though the second part tonicizes V 
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EXAMPLE 18.1 A bipartite sonata by Rocco (?) Greco, unrealized. e 
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soon after the opening. The end of the first part is emphasized with a virtuoso gesture reminis- 


cent of analogue passages in the keyboard style of Domenico Scarlatti (who was a student of 


Gaetano Greco 


). 


A striking aspect of this short piece is the irregular length of the bars: 3/8, 6/8, and 9/8 


bars tacitly follow one another without any apparent order (my transcription in Example 18.1 
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preserves the original bar lenghts). The different meters does not alternate regularly (as, for 
example, in Well-Tempered Clavier II, prelude 5), but rather the shorter one (in this case, 3/8) 
combines with itself in composed meters of unspecified length. Accordingly, the long bars tend 
to coincide with what, in modern terminology, we call hypermeasures. 

Iam reluctant to declare this piece a partimento. Like many other pieces in the same collec- 
tion, n. 62 might well be a piece for a solo instrument, in this case for violoncello (in the 
Montecassino library there is a manuscript with sonatas for two violoncellos by Rocco Greco). 
Several aspects support this hypothesis: the register, the melodic nature of the line (unfit for a 
use as a bass line), and the lack of a harmonic cadence at the end of the piece. On the other 
hand, the virtuoso passage at the end of the first part is not idiomatic for the cello, and it better 
fits the left hand of a keyboard player. 

Assuming that this is keyboard music (and hence a partimento), we must accept the fact 
that the notation represents, for the most part, a melody and not a bass. Therefore the player 
should create a bass for the better part of it, and particularly for the final cadence, which, most 
unusually for a partimento, is written in tenor clef. Another problem is posed by bars 8-14: the 
repetition of the same melody bestows a clear thematic character on them, but the register is too 
low for a keyboard instrument. In Example 18.2 I have attempted a realization of the first part 
of this enigmatic piece as if it were a partimento. In doing so I have considered the written line 


EXAMPLE 18.2 A bipartite sonata by Rocco (?) Greco, realization of bars 1-27. e 
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until the half of bar 3 as a real bass. After this, I have treated the line written in tenor clef (bars 
3-14) partly as a inner voice, and therefore I have composed an upper patt and a bass, partly as 
a treble voice, displacing it to the upper register. Finally, I have left the broken arpeggio as it is 
written. The result sounds like a primitive Scarlatti sonata. 


A SONATA FOR TWO PARTIMENTI BY PASQUINI 


Best-known among Pasquini’s partimento music is the group of fourteen sonatas for two cem- 
bali notated as two partimenti. This set is unique in the whole musical literature. The peculiar- 
ity of Pasquini’s partimento sonatas is that they are multimovement pieces, ranging from two 
movements (nn. 12 and 13) to five movements (n. 25, ending with the “Ballo alla schiavona”). 
On the contrary, standard Neapolitan partimenti are in single movements; partimenti in two 
movements are comparatively rare and usually follow the model adagio-allegro (as in a slow 
prelude followed by a fugue in lively tempo). Most of the two-movement partimenti belong to 
the earliest stages of this repertoire—for example, the partimenti in the Greco manuscript 
discussed above.? 

In the first movement of the sonata for two performers n. 2, in C major, Pasquini is able to 
accommodate in just seventeen bars a complete tripartite form А-В-А” (see Example 18.3). 
Bars 1-7 make up the exposition of two subjects, which I call “elements” A in bars 1-3 (first 
performer) and B in bars 3-5 (second performer). The two elements are in invertible counter- 
point, as can be seen at the end of this piece. In the remainder of section A the two elements 
are played simultaneously, B above and A below, until the cadence at the unison. Section B 
(bars 7-11) consists of fragmentation and transposition of material drawn from the beginning 
of element B (element C, bars 7-9) and liquidation of this material in a four-note motive 
(element D, bars 9-10). Tonally this section modulates from I to V. The A’ section is the reca- 
pitulation, which begins in the dominant and closes in the tonic. The seven bars of this section 
consist of a twofold reprise of the two elements in permutation, and in the three last bars the 
cadence in the home key uses a fragmentation of the beginning of element A. 

The perfect balance of form, counterpoint, and thematic development make these seven- 
teen bars a small masterpiece. But there is more. When two performers join to play the fourteen 
sonatas, they face a dilemma. Should they play them as thoroughbasses, or as two contrapuntal 
lines? In the first case, a chordal realization (perhaps with some attention to the melody in the 
top voice) will suffice. In the second, the performers’ business is more challenging. They should 
discover by themselves the contrapuntal implications that Pasquini has concealed in the two 
partimenti, and develop them according to their possibilities. To illustrate this point, I use my 
realization of this sonata movement in Example 18.4. 

My assumption is that this sonata is based on the modular idea, although in a different way 
than in the modular études I describe in Chapter 16. Accordingly, I avoid using the term 
“module” and use “element” instead. Let us suppose that the first performer is able to find a 
good melody as a counterpart to his bass part (element A). The second performer, of course, will 
do the same when his or her turn arrives in bar 3 to play the second element, B. At this point we 
shall have not two but four elements; I call the new ones counter-A (the counterpoint to A) and 
counter-B (the counterpoint to B). What happens when, from bar 5, the two basses named A 
and B merge? Quite obviously, the two performers will continue to play the two counter-ele- 
ments above the already existing A and B. This means that each of the two new elements must 
form a good counterpoint (1) with its original bass, (2) with the bass of the other element, and 
(3) between themselves. The result is not a double (or quadruple) counterpoint, because at the 
end of the piece the two instruments exchange their parts without any registral displacement, 
so there is no actual permutation; but, all the same, it is a challenging contrapuntal fabric. 

Of course, what we have been discussing so far is nothing more than a hypothetical recon- 
struction. Pasquini might very well have performed this sonata in a totally different way. 
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EXAMPLE 18.3 Pasquini, sonata Il for two partimenti in C major, first movement, unrealized. e 
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But because the invented elements fall so easily above the existing ones, I venture to think that 
in planning the two basses Pasquini foresaw their contrapuntal possibilities. 


A SONATA IN GALANTE STYLE BY DURANTE 


Gj 3815 one of the most charming pieces in the Diminuiti series (Example 18.5, in a slightly 
figured version). It is a short sonata movement in ternary form, A (bars 1-15), B (bars 16—36), 
and А” (bars 37-61). Section A consists of presentation of an eight-bar theme and its repetition 
on the IV degree. Section B is continuational; the theme is repeated in fragmentation and occa- 
sionally initiates new material. Tonally, it moves from IV to the dominant of VI. Section A’ 
starts the reprise in A major and then repeats the theme in the home key in a shortened version, 
followed by a series of cadential gestures. It is worth noting how cleverly Durante avoids the 
monotony that would arise if both repetitions of the theme in sections A and A’ were in the 
tonic. Instead, he creates an interesting tonal journey even on such a miniature scale. 

As is customary with the Diminuiti, the author provides the performer with one or more 
specimens of diminution. For this partimento there are four, all concerning bars 4-8. For the 
first four and a half bars there are no clues, so the invention of a most crucial element of the 
composition (the melody of the main theme) is entirely left to the performer. In the first four 
bars the essential notes of the bass ascend from @ to ®, a motion that allows a great number 
of possibilities. To find a good melody, I have used the figures found in one of the many sources 
of the Diminuiti: manuscript 45.1.4/4 in the library of the Naples conservatory. The figures 
indicate a pattern of 6-7-6 suspensions on the descending step between bars 1-2 (and implic- 
itly in parallel passages), which results in a graceful, sentimental melody in the upper voice. 
The same source also offers a hint for the sustained E in bar 16, and the parallel spot in bar 18: 
7-6-5, a descending stepwise line from the seventh to a tenth on the following bass note. 
Merging suggestions drawn from the manuscript and the second of the four specimens by 
Durante, I have composed the realization shown in Example 18.6. As usual, the realization is 
partial so as not to deprive the reader of the pleasure of completing the piece. 


A ROYAL PARTIMENTO SONATA BY PAISIELLO 


It was perhaps no accident that both Handel and Paisiello, roughly at a distance of fifty years 
apart, wrote partimento treatises for a princess royal. Handel wrote his during a teaching 
appointment for the daughters of George II, between 1724 and the mid-1730s, and particularly 
for the most gifted of them, Princess Royal Anne. Paisiello wrote his treatise Regole per bene 
accompagnare il partimento in St. Petersburg for Grand Duchess Maria Feodorovna and pub- 
lished it in 1782. Both were among the most famous composers of their times, and their royal 
pupils wanted more from them than simply learning how to play. They wanted to learn how to 
compose. And the way to teach composition was, even at fifty years’ distance, one and the same 
— partimento. Of course, a partimento treatise for a Princess Royal needed more care than 
those written for the figliuoli in the Naples conservatories. Thus Paisiello, like Handel, took 
great care to arrange his exercises in order of increasing complexity, and he wrote down more 
text than was usual. 

After the first, basic exercises, the partimenti gradually grow in difficulty and length, and 
the last twenty or so are really challenging pieces. The difficulty does not lie in the correct choice 
of the chords, because the figuring is relatively abundant, but rather in finding the appropriate 
diminution, motivic coherence, and texture. Changes in rhythm and texture are so frequent that 
a chordal realization would be nonsensical; the performer must integrate the motivic material 
profusely offered by Paisiello into a coherent whole. N. 41 (see Example 18.7) is a charming 
binary keyboard sonata; a chordal, continuolike rendition of this fascinating piece would simply 
destroy its appeal. 
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EXAMPLE 18.5 A galante sonata by Durante, (С) 38), annotated. e 
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The rhythmic shift from eighth to sixteenth notes in bar 3 at first sight implies an imitation, 
but the two segments (bars 1-2 and 3-5) do not match because of the "extra" bar д. In addition, 
bars 1-3 clearly imply a do-si-do in the bass, whose standard riposte is do-re-mi. It follows that in 
the first two bars the upper voice will freely imitate the rhythm and the contour of bars 3-5, 
and that the structural melodic note of bar 3 must be a B-flat. In the long sequence of bars 6-12, 
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EXAMPLE 18.6 А galante sonata by Durante, realization of bars 1-22. e 


the figures make the voice leading quite explicit, but the performer must integrate them with a 
rhythmic figuration that complements the sustained note in the first half of each bar. The fig- 
ures above the tonic pedal (рат 13-16) also show a melodic profile, something like the one 1 
have suggested іп my realization (Example 18.8. Тһе 5-6 ascending sequence in bars 17-19 
introduces a new bass rhythm that is very active on the first beat and becomes idle on the 
second and third. The performer should compensate with a complementary figure, such as that 
played by the bass іп bars 6-12. From this point on Paisiello gradually increases the rhythmic 
activity; the realization here should try to counteract the motivic fragmentation that threatens to 
Jeopardize the coherence of this piece. This is an important task for an apprentice composer, 
and the best way to carry it out is by using already existing material appropriately, similar to the 
partial realization shown in Example 18.8. Partimenti are indeed an efficient way of learning 
good motivic economy. 


A SONATA IN CLASSICAL STYLE BY GIACOMO TRITTO 


Like those of his teacher Sala, Tritto's partimenti have a distinct contrapuntal quality and leave 
plenty of space for potential imitations. On the other hand, Tritto was a more inventive musi- 
cian than Sala, and his exceptionally long life developed through all the stages of the most pro- 
lific era of Western art music. Therefore his partimenti merge Leo’s penchant for tutti-solo 
opposition and Sala’s severe counterpoint with the modern formal organization of the classical 
era. In fact, many of Tritto’s lessons from Partimenti and regole generali bear clear signs of 
classical sonata form. 

A typical Tritto procedure consists of reversing the usual order of the succession of tutti- 
solo; in doing so he can offer all the thematic material at the beginning, so that the performer 
can use it later in the realization. The upper voice of the solo often becomes the bass of the tutti. 
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EXAMPLE 18.7 Paisiello, n. 41 from Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento, unrealized. © 
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with necessary modifications. This technique has obvious pedagogical advantages 


brings about frequent duplications and repetition, as we shall see in the next example. 
N. 21 from Tritto’s Partimenti e regole generali (1316) is a partimento in classical sonata form 


(see Example 18.9). Compared to a standard piano sonata, it has some peculiarities created by 


the duplication of its components, in a way that recalls a sonata for two instruments. 
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In this case, the performer should take the other voice in the opening solo and set it against the 


bass 


EXAMPLE 18.8 Paisiello, n. 41, realization of bars 1—33. e 
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EXAMPLE 18.9 Tritto, n. 21 from Partimenti e regole generali, unrealized. e 
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Тһе four-bar main theme is repeated, almost identically, in the bass in bars 5-8; both 
phrases end with a half cadence followed by a rhythmic break (the second one longer). The 
eight-bar transition (bars 9-16) follows the same formal outline: solo first, then tutti, leading to a 
medial caesura (preceded with a raised ©). The beginning of the subordinate theme (bars 17—34) 
extends the V/V harmony, reaching the tonic of V only two bars later with a contrapuntal 
motion in the bass instead of a harmonic cadence. After the two-bars lead-in, the theme 
proper begins in bar 19 and, after five bars, lingers over an indugio leading to an emphatic 
cadential С in the style of a concerto cadenza. Instead of resolving оп r and leading to the essen- 
tial expositional closure (EEC), the trill in bar 26 resolves upward to 3 and is followed 
by a lead-in that brings in the tutti? The presentation of the tutti begins with a bass similar in 
design to that of the subordinate theme, but with a different harmonic rhythm. This time the 
resolution of the cadential trill on 2 is left to the performer, but it is obviously expected to resolve 
regularly onto í and to make the EEC occur in bar 34, followed by two bars of postcadential 
material. 

The development begins with the main theme in the key of the dominant. The theme is 
written in the tenor clef, which is generally used for a bass in a high register. As in the exposi- 
tion, the theme concludes with a half cadence on the dominant (here V of A major), but a 
G-natural in bar ді destabilizes the harmony and, through a descending half-step motion 
G natural — F sharp, leads to another dominant, that of VI. A sequence in bars 43-45 seems to 
set out on another course, but eventually it leads back to the same harmony in bar 46. A four- 
bar “standing on the dominant” passage confirms the arrival point, and the melody concludes 
with a fermata on an unusual ninth. 

The recapitulation consists of rearranging the material of the exposition. To keep the sub- 
ordinate theme in the home key, Tritto formally obliterates the transition. This rather draconian 
strategy is made possible by the two introductory bars that lead to the subordinate theme 
(bars 61-62), which create a smooth transition between the two sections. 

In realizing Tritto's n. 21, my intention was to develop it into a classical piano sonata move- 
ment in late-eighteenth-century style. A crucial decision was to use an idiomatic piano texture, 
even if this involved significant changes to the original partimento notation. A case in point is 
the notation of the soli. Although the upper part of the soli is carefully written out (including 
grace notes), the lower part (the “bass”) is only sketched; accordingly, its actual instrumental 
setting can differ considerably. A comparison between the partimento notation and my setting 
of the first four bars will illustrate my point. In the partimento the lower part is written in 
soprano clef, as a single line, and in regular rhythmic values. Such a notation is clearly unfit for 
the beginning of a piano sonata, as well as for any classical genre. In my arrangement I have 
kept only the essential line of the bass, changing almost everything else. First of all, I have set 
the bass in the appropriate register, introducing a secondary, higher register for rhythmic 
details. Second, I have introduced a new, propulsive rhythm in the bass, one that is used in the 
right hand when the inversion occurs. Last, I use additional voices whenever appropriate. 

Concerning the tutti, it goes without saying that the motivic and thematic play must con- 
tinue in the right hand when only the bass is notated. On one occasion, in bar 47, I have added 
a thematic entry in the bass, imitating the right-hand part of the previous bar. There is no point 
in describing all the changes I have introduced; the reader will easily discover the discrepancies 
between the partimento and its realization in Example 18.10. I just want to point out that, from 
the standpoint of coeval practice, there is nothing arbitrary in the kinds of changes I have made. 
The surviving realizations from the eighteenth and early-nineteenth centuries show exactly this 
kind of freedom in approach to realization. 
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EXAMPLE 18.10 Tritto, n. 21 from Partimenti e regole generali, realization of bars 1-51. @) 
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EXAMPLE 18.1O Cont'd 
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EXAMPLE 18.1O Cont'd 
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fantasia VARIATION, DANCE 


The principle of repetition has always been an essential part of music teaching. For this reason, 
many partimenti are composed of transposed repetition and variation of a simple element. 
After Durante, and particularly with the late-eighteenth-century Neapolitan teachers (such as 
Cotumacci or Fenaroli), the pedagogical concern prevailed, and the result was what I have called 
the modular étude. In the earlier decades of their history, however, pedagogy was not the only 
(and perhaps not even the primary) intention of partimento composers. A piece based on rep- 
etition of a formula but not betraying any obvious didactic concern can be better described as a 
fantasia. A beautiful example of fantasia on the lamento is found in a puzzling manuscript in 
the library of the Conservatory of Santa Cecilia, Rome: I-Rsc A 400 (see Chapter Seven). 


ANONYMOUS: “FANTASIA SOPRA IL LAMENTO” (FROM I-RSC A 400) 


N. 32 of A доо is a fascinating piece based on the descending and ascending chromatic tetrachord. 
As often happens, the piece is unmarked (the number 32 does not appear on the manuscript), 
but, according to its formal and rhetorical type, I have called it “Fantasia sopra il lamento.” 

The lamento bass, or passus duriusculus, was a fashionable rhetorical figure in the Baroque, 
particularly in vocal music. In the mature partimento practice, standard accompaniment for the 
lamento bass makes use of 7-6 suspensions (review Example 9.42a). Here the accompaniment 
is written out in the partimento itself and consists of parallel sixths, probably a remnant of an 
earlier practice. 

Example 19.1 is the transcription of the partimento as it appears оп A доо. For a modern 
musician, the partimento is very difficult to read because of the extremely frequent changes of 
clef (including use of the rare mezzo-soprano clef). To facilitate reading, I have transcribed it as 
an intavolatura, leaving blank spaces for the reader to sketch the completion (Example 19.2)’ 
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EXAMPLE 19.1 Anonymous: Fantasia sopra il lamento (from I-Rsc А 400), unrealized. © 
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EXAMPLE 19.2 Anonymous: Fantasia sopra il lamento: the partimento transcribed on two staves. 
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EXAMPLE 19.3 Anonymous: Fantasia sopra il lamento: realization of bars 1-6. © 
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A secondary element combines with the tetrachord in the fabric of this piece: a four-note 
motive that appears for the first time in bar 3 (E-E-D- C) is repeated a sixth higher and leads to 
a cadential progression. One detail reveals the high degree of sophistication of this small piece. 
In bar 4 the figures above the lower neighboring figure on the third and fourth beats (E-D—E) 
dictate two sevenths in direct succession on a stepwise bass progression. The figures are not a 
copyist’s mistake; their aim is to accommodate on the cadence a last occurrence of the four-note 
motive (see Example 19.3). From bar 29 the lamento theme appears in inversion, ascending 
rather than descending, and accompanied by a new element in invertible counterpoint. 

Provided that the performer has found a good realization of the secondary element, the 
realization does not pose great problems. Only when the inversion of the lamento occurs might 
a certain perplexity arise. Since bars 20-35 keep soaring except for two downward skips, the 
texture risks becoming empty. One solution to this problem might be to invent a new bass, such 
as that in Example 19.4. 


GIACOMO INSANGUINE, VARIATIONS ON THE ROMANESCA 


Whereas the principle of variation was an essential aspect of partimento-based pedagogy, the 
variation as a form is not common among partimenti. The reason is perhaps that the Neapolitan 
masters were more interested in showing a given formula or schema in different contexts, 
something that is difficult to achieve within a set of ostinato variations. Durante’s “Perfidia” 
(see Chapters Ten and Fifteen) is one of the few partimenti in “pure” variation form (the fact 
that it bears a title is a sign of its being sui generis). Like the “Perfidia,” n. 8 in Insanguine’s 
Regole con moti del basso (Example 19.5) is based on the romanesca bass.” But unlike his more 
famous colleague, Insanguine interpolates other material between the occurrences of the roma- 
nesca bass. The result is a curious mixture of variation and ternary sonata, with the four occur- 
rences of the romanesca grouped in pairs. The first pair (bars 1-7) stands for the first section, 
the second pair (bars 21-27) for the reprise, and between the two pairs there is an extended 
central section. 

Like many other partimenti by this author, n. 9 is contrapuntally intricate, with several 
imitations in sequence. Along with the variety ofthematic and motivic material arises the problem 
of coherence in realization; as usual, the performer should avoid introducing new elements. 


EXAMPLE 19.4 Anonymous: Fantasia sopra il lamento: realization of bars 29-33. © 
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EXAMPLE 19.5 Insanguine, n. 8 from Regole con той del basso, unrealized. e 


The figures on the first occurrence of the romanesca prescribe a chain of 4-3 and 9-8 suspensions— 
not exactly the easiest way to play it. At the end of the theme the rhythm becomes irregular, and 
the second romanesca enters after two long rests (the tempo is obviously slow) that sound out 
of place at the beginning of the piece. The central section is made of different bass motions: 
a “falling by thirds and rising by step” motion (bars 8-10) and a sequential circle of fifths 
(bars 12-16) enriched by imitation, followed by another imitation based on the bass “rising 
by fourths and descending by fifths” (bars 18-21). Between the two bass motions there is a 
beautiful instance of the indugio (bars 10-11). The third section recapitulates the first but begins 
in the key of the submediant, and only the second occurrence of the romanesca returns to 
the home key. The piece closes with a transposed version of the imitation that appeared in 
bars 18-21. 

There are many fascinating details in this short piece, which stimulate the musical creativ- 
ity of the realizer. The two rests that in bar 4 separate the end of the first romanesca from the 
beginning of the second obviously need to be completed with a right-hand passage, whose aim 
is not only to fill in the rests but also to connect the registers of the two occurrences (the first is 
in the bass register, the second in the tenor). Now we are in the position to appreciate the effect 
of the rest: they allow the second romanesca to appear in a different metrical position (on the 
fourth beat instead of the first). 

Example 19.6 shows the realization of the first twelve bars; needless to say, this is only one 
of many possible solutions. Another interesting detail is the behavior of the clausula tenorizans 
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EXAMPLE 19.6 Insanguine, n. 8 from Regole con той del basso, realization of bars 1-12. © 
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in bar 17. The half-note C does not resolve downward by step (as it is supposed to do) but is fol- 
lowed by a rest and the beginning of a new passage in imitation. In fact, the note of resolution 
is elided in order to make space for the rest that is part of the next motive. The performer will 
play the resolution chord above the rest, and the first note of the motive will be heard as a 
delayed bass. In bar 28 the marking imit. indicates that the right hand should imitate at the 
octave the 0-В-С-Е-ѕһагр-С in the left hand (beginning in bar 28). Immediately afterward, 
the imitation at the octave must cease. But another closer imitation at the fourth is possible, 
starting from the last eighth note of bar 29. 


(GAETANO GRECO?) THREE DANCES: PAVANIGLIA, 
BALLO DI MANTUA, TARANTELLA 


Dances with a title are rare in partimento literature, and they are confined to the earliest years 
of its history and to authors such as Pasquini and the Grecos. A group of dances appear in the 
manuscript entitled Partimenti di Greco Gaetano (I-Nc 45.1.65; olim 33.2.9), the same manu- 
script from which come the three authentic realizations of Greco discussed in Chapter Fifteen. 
Some of these are dances written as intavolature, some as partimenti, and a few appear in both 
versions (to be sure, not exactly the same piece of music, but the same kind of dance). So, for 
three of the four dances we can compare the two versions and try to realize the partimento 
using the intavolatura as a template. 


Pavaniglia 


The pavaniglia is a solemn, slow binary dance similar to the follia (in the manuscript the follow- 
ing dance is a follia). There are two pavaniglie in I-Nc 45.1.65, one an intavolatura and the other 
a partimento. Both dances are in D minor and follow more or less the same tonal path, whose 
main feature is the tonicization of 4VII (this is also a characteristic of the follia). The tonal path 
of the intavolatura (Example 19.7a) is rather crude: I-4VII-I, with the leading tone occurring 
only twice, at the beginning and toward the end. The partimento (Example 19.7b) is somewhat 
more elaborate; among other things, a ІП intercalated between VII and I (bar 5-6) makes the 
tonal progression more complete. It is immediately evident that the first five notes of the parti- 
mento (D—F—E—D-C-sharp) are identical to those of the melody in the intavolatura. These five 
notes are the hallmark of the pavaniglia, the distinctive trait that makes this dance immediately 
recognizable. Since they are in the bass, the performer of the partimento cannot duplicate them 
in the melody. There are two possibilities: to play a block chord accompaniment, more or less 
based on the rhythm of the bass in the intavolatura (two short and one long); or to find a new 
melody in counterpoint with the bass. 


Ballo di Mantova 


The Ballo di Mantova (“The dance of Mantua”) is a song that became immensely popular in the 
seventeenth century. There are several versions of the text, but it usually begins with “Fuggi, 
fuggi, fuggi da questo cielo” (“Flee, flee, flee from this sky”). There are two versions of this song 
by Gaetano Greco, both as intavolatura: one (R 226) is a two-voice setting of the theme, found 
in the same manuscript as the partimento, I-Nc 45.1.65 (Example 19.8a); the other (R 142) con- 
sists of the theme followed by a set of four variations and is found in I-Nc MS 74 (Example 19.8b 
shows the theme only). 

The two versions disagree in many ways. The melodies and the bass lines are different, and 
more interestingly, the B section in R 226 is half a bar shorter than in R 142—five and a half 
bars rather than six. As with the two pavaniglie in Example 19.7, the bass line in the first version 
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EXAMPLE 19.7 Gaetano Greco: а) Pavaniglia R 316 (intavolatura); b) another Pavaniglia R 251 (partimento, 


unrealized). © 
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is very sketchy, representing merely an outline that will be elaborated with diminutions and 
chords in performance. Yet there are more similarities than differences. In both version the 
bass essentially outlines an arpeggiation from I to III and back to I, followed by an authentic 
cadence on I. Both versions share the same essential melodic and harmonic features. The 
melody in the first part rises from т to 5 in the first bar, touches the neighboring tone 6, and 
slowly descends until it reaches 1 at the end of the section. In the second section a sudden 
octave leap brings the melody up to A5 from which a new descent leads back to E with a tonici- 
zation of the minor V (bar 6) then to C with a tonicization of III (bar 8). The last two bars are a 
retransition leading the melody back to the initial tone A. 

The partimento version of the Ballo di Mantova, shown in Example 19.9, is different still.* 
It is fifteen bars long, and the bass line begins with an upbeat to the third beat, not on the down- 
beat as in the intavolatura. The bass line itself is much more elaborate than in both intavolature, 
and abounds with passing notes and chordal skips, on some occasions producing a different 
tonal situation. Consider, for example, the first half of bar 6 in the partimento, in which the 
bass creates a cadential | that does not occur in the intavolature. It is obvious that none of 
the melodies in the intavolature match the bass line of the partimento. Therefore, the realiza- 
tion must try to integrate the essential melodic features of the Ballo with the new bass and 
create a new melody that, taking into account the peculiarities of the partimento, will still be 
recognizable as the Ballo di Mantova. 


Tarantella 


Even a cursory survey of the partimento in dance style in Naples cannot avoid the epitome of all 
Neapolitan dances, the tarantella. In I-Nc 45.1.65 there are three tarantellas: R 255 consists of 
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EXAMPLE 19.8 Gaetano Greco, Ballo di Mantova: a) R 226 (intavolatura); b), R142 (intavolatura ). Ф) 
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FANTASIA, VARIATION, DANCE 


EXAMPLE 19.9 Gaetano Greco, Ballo di Mantova, partimento (R 258). e 


two tiny partimenti, each five bars long (Example 19.10); R 259 is a longer intavolatura, nine- 
teen bars long (Example 19.11). The meter of these tarantellas is a singular mixture of double 
and triple, instead of the standard 3/8 or 6/8. These contrasting meters may reflect a local tradi- 
tion, or they may be a conventional notation (and in this case it should be equalized). 

The two partimenti R 255 are very similar, the second being a slightly modified transposi- 
tion of the first (L’istessa di altra maniera is written on the manuscript). They are so short that 
there is barely enough space to accommodate four phrases — a theme, its repetition/transposi- 
tion, continuation, and a cadence. Concerning the style of the melody, the player might refer to 
the intavolatura (R 259). The notation of this keyboard dance is a hybrid between partimento 
and intavolatura; it is written on two staves, but the continuo figures suggest that the performer 
must complete this sketchy two-voice texture with chords and occasionally a third voice. Given 
the brevity of the partimento, a good idea for the performance might be to repeat the tarantella 
several times using increasingly enlivened variations of the melody. 


EXAMPLE 19.10 Gaetano Greco, two Tarantellas as partimenti R 255, unrealized. e 


Tarantella 
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EXAMPLE 19.11 Gaetano Greco, Tarantella R 259, intavolatura. 
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THE IMITATIVE ORGAN VERSET 


Early eighteenth century organ versets such as those by Gaetano Greco or Pasquini differ in 
several ways from those published almost a century earlier by Banchieri. The continuo figures 
now follow the standard usage, the style adheres to typical keyboard writing, and there are pas- 
sages in polyphony. More significantly, there are no references to liturgical usage (mass ordi- 
nary or proper, hymns), and the plainsong does not seem to play any role in the melodic 
organization of the versets. Formally, many versets resemble a miniature fugue, and consist of 
an exposition followed by a short progression leading to the closing cadence (review Chapter 13 
for the discussion of a Greco verset). 


TWO VERSETS BY PASQUINI 


As a specimen of this large repertoire, I will limit myself to only two versets, the first and second 
іп the second series (both in Example 20.1).' 

These two short compositions differ in many aspects (length, meter, melodic profile, 
number, ordering of entries) but share essentially the same subject: a stepwise ascent from 
; to 5. The first verset is notated in a way that is peculiar to Pasquini. In bars 6—7 he puts four 
vertical strokes above the bass notes F, E, F, D, and the words entra il pensiero ("enters the 
thought"). With these signs Pasquini warns the performer that, starting from the third beat of 
bar 6, the subject (il pensiero) must be played over the four strokes (actually, until the third beat 
of bar 7). The second verset is simpler; there are no "hidden" entries, but the two opening 
entries are followed by a sequence that leads to the cadence. The figures make it plain that the 
right hand must provide a complementary rhythm in eighth notes throughout the piece. 
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EXAMPLE 20.1 Pasquini, two partimento versetti, unrealized. © 
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TWO- AND THREE-VOICE INVENTIONS 


The study of counterpoint was a crucial aspect of partimento training. Before approaching the 
fugue, many well-ordered partimento compendia offered a number of introductory exercises in 
imitation and invertible counterpoint. Such pieces have no definite form—they can be in one 
part, as well as binary or modular—but the emphasis they place on imitation and counterpoint 
makes them different from other pieces in similar form. Therefore, I suggest labeling this kind 
of partimento an “invention” regardless of its formal subdivisions. 


A Two-Voice Invention by Durante 


This gentle piece, marked by pathos (Gj 75 from the Diminuiti series) was devised by its author 
as a study in invertible counterpoint at the octave (Example 20.2). As is usual in the Diminuiti, 
Durante presents a specimen for realization of the most crucial bars of the piece, in this case 
the beginning. 

The interchangeable elements are element A, a chromatic descent by quarter notes span- 
ning a seventh, from 8 down to 2 (the specimen’s left hand); and element B, a sequentially 
repeated motive composed of two ascending sixteenth notes and two eighth notes characteristi- 
cally leaping an octave downward (right hand in the specimen).? The two lines create a sequence 
of 10-6 intervals when element A is in the bass, and a sequence of 6-10 when element B is in 
the bass. The player must keep this firmly in mind in order to avoid getting lost in realization 
of the many transpositions of these elements in invertible counterpoint. A new element with a 
different rhythmic shape, element C, appears first in bars 4—7 and brings relief among the 
various appearances of double counterpoint. Durante gives no clue to this element’s counter- 
part, leaving players free to invent the melody they prefer (there are no contrapuntal constraints 
here). The B element ends with a striking interval of a diminished third, which creates a vertical 
augmented sixth when element A is in the bass, and a vertical diminished third when element 
B is in the bass. This interval imparts a sort of exotic flavor to this partimento. In performance 
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EXAMPLE 2o.2 Durante, a two-voice invention from the Diminuiti (Gj 75), unrealized. e 
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a fourth element is needed: the melody to the cadential progression (the cadenza lunga) that 
comes after element С in bars 12-13 and appears throughout the piece. For the long cadence I 


find appropriate а gentle, sighing melody such as the one I show in my realization of the first 


fifteen bars (Example 2o.3). This kind of expression is highly appropriate at the end, when 


immediately before the perfect cadence Durante beautifully extends the cadential progression 
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EXAMPLE 20.3 Durante, С) 75, realization of bars 1-15. e 


by using а cadenza finta in a way that anticipates a favorite manner of his celebrated student, 
Pergolesi. 


A Two-Voice Invention by Zingarelli 


The concept of counterpoint that underlies the amiable composition shown in Example 2o.4 is 
very different from the previous piece by Durante; invertible counterpoint does not appear here, 
and even strict imitation occurs rarely. Yet the goal of this partimento in invention form (n. 70 
from Zingarelli’s Book II) is of the utmost importance, namely, coherence and continuity in 
diminutions.’ 

It is clear from the very beginning that realization of this partimento must keep a regular 
pace of six sixteenth notes in each bar, and that the two hands will exchange their figurations in 
such a way that the rhythmic flow will never cease. Since the right hand will imitate if not the 
intervals then the design of the left hand, it follows that the general texture will be in two voices 
(see also the figures in bars 3-4). Dealing with two voices is by no means easier than dealing 
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EXAMPLE 20.4 Zingarelli, partimento in invention form (book II n. 70), unrealized. © 
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with full chords. First, the added voice must avoid moving randomly, but it will attempt to 
achieve thematic and motivic consistency with the existing part. Second, the right hand will 
strive to render the underlying harmonies as fully as possible, while keeping its sixteenth-note 
run. The second task is especially difficult in passages where the figures impose a full harmony, 
as in bars 16-18; the cross-relation between the bass and the figures in bars 17-18 poses 
an additional challenge to the performer. Given the free nature of diminution, there are count- 
less ways of realizing this partimento; the realization of the first twenty-four bars shown in 
Example 20.5 is merely indicative. 


Sala: A Partimento in C Major Realized as a Three-Voice Invention 


A celebrated pedagogue, though not a composer famous for his inventiveness, Sala devised a 
standard format for his numerous partimenti in the style of an invention. They usually begin 
with presentation of the theme in the bass, followed by a countertheme over which the right 
hand must imitate the theme at the octave. The two themes are in invertible counterpoint, gen- 
erally following one or another of the patterns discussed in Chapter Thirteen. The double pre- 
sentation of the theme leads to a clausula tenorizans on the dominant with 7-# 6, followed by 
a new double exposition in the new key. The central part of the invention alternates episodes 
with (at least) one complete entry in the key of the subdominant. A short recapitulation in the 
tonic brings the invention to the final cadence. 

Example 20.6 is drawn from a manuscript in the Bibliothëque Nationale in Paris dated 
1788. It is one of the shortest samples of this kind (Sala often wrote themes lasting five or more 
bars in his inventions). The restricted melodic span of the themes allows three-voice realization, 
the beginning of which I show in Example 20.7 (bars 1-13). The two themes (bars 1-3 and 3-5) 
obviously adhere to the do-re-mi/do-si-do pattern (review Chapter 13). As usual, recognition of 
contrapuntal pattern is an essential step to a good realization. 
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EXAMPLE 20.5 Zingarelli, book II n. 70, realization of bars 1-24. © 
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EXAMPLE 2o.6 Sala, partimento in C major from the Paris manuscript F-Pn 4° C2 343. e 
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EXAMPLE 2o.7 Sala, partimento in C major: realization of bars 1—15 as a three-voice invention. e 
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This is, of course, not a three-voice invention in the style of J. S. Bach. The three voices 
enter together, each with its own theme; to the two themes already present in the partimento 
I have added a third thematic element that is not written but clearly implied by the continuo 
figures (alto, bars 3-4). 

In the remainder of this partimento (second and third sections), there are several possibili- 
ties for placing thematic entries in the upper voices. As usual, the best way to find them is to 
look for occurrences of the do-re-mi/do-si-do pattern (for example, іп bars 7—II, 13-17, 28-32). 
In other parts, such as in bars 23-27, there is the possibility to accommodate a modified version 
of the main (do-re-mi) theme. As a final touch, you might try to incorporate the main theme in 
the final cadence. 


RICERCATA (OR RICERCARE) 


The Neapolitan masters used different names to indicate genres and forms of imitative music 
akin to the fugue. An example of this assorted terminology is found in the titles Fenaroli gives 
to the last two books of his magnum opus. Book V is entitled “Of themes, canons, and fugues,” 
whereas the title of Book VI is “Of fugal, ricercati, and imitated partimenti.” Thus Fenaroli 
seems to distinguish between the “real” fugue and the other, perhaps not so high-born, genera 
of imitated compositions. In particular, he mentions a genre that had become obsolete a long 
time before Fenaroli—the ricercare. 

But Fenaroli was by no means the only master who mentioned this old-fashioned genre. In 
his Scuola di Contrappunto (Milan, 1816) Tritto cited a kind of imitative composition akin to the 
fugue, termed ricercata. According to Tritto, a ricercata is a free fugue where the imitations of 
the subject may take place at any interval, but generally at the octave. 

More or less in the same years (1814), Imbimbo published in Paris two works related to 
Fenaroli. The first is the already discussed edition of the partimenti with a commentary; 
the second is entitled Continuation of the Partimenti or Exercise in Vocal and Instrumental 
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Harmony on the Fugal Basses Composed by E. Imbimbo and to Signor Fedele Fenaroli Respectfully 
Dedicated.* Both works are bilingual (Italian and French). 

The Continuation is a series of vocal and instrumental realizations of partimenti from 
Books IV, V, and VI of Fenaroli, with a short treatise as an introduction. In the preface the 
author declares his intentions: 


Among the musical exercises of the Neapolitan school, one consists in giving to young 
students, who are already proficient in Partimenti and well advanced in Counterpoint, 
a fugal Bass, which they have to unravel [sciogliere] and turn it into a Fugue in several 
voices. ... Now, since this method is little, if at all, known elsewhere, for many people 
the said Basses are difficult to interpret. For that reason, and since I wanted to make 
the way easier to music students, I have broken up [decomposti] some, reducing them 
to Fugues with 2, 3, 4, and 5 voices, without altering their design [condotta]. . . 5 


Besides confirming that fugal partimenti at the beginning of the nineteenth century were 
virtually forgotten everywhere except in Naples, Imbimbo hints at a use for partimenti differing 
from that of the previous century. In a later part of his book he makes this more explicit: 


In setting a Fugal Bass or a Ricercare from partimento to open score, the student may 
use the same clefs devised by the author or change them according to his judgment. 
He will observe the Subject and the Answer of each Part, and if there is a Countersubject 
he will ponder in which voice it should appear. He will fill in the void of harmony 
among the Parts, at times making them stop in order to start over with fresh strength. 
He will look after the notes that induce a change of Mode. He will look for double 
Counterpoints, Canons, Inversions, Imitations, Episodes, and the Stretto if it is a 
Fugue. Finally, in addition to the Singing Bass [Basso cantante] he will endeavor to find, 
if possible, a Thorough Bass [Basso continuo], either simple, or composed, that not only 
might serve as an accompaniment, but also cooperates with the other Parts to the 
fabric of the Harmony, which will sometimes be joined by the Singing bass, or by the 
voice that replaces the bass. 


There are some points in this remarkable passage that will sound obscure to a modern reader. 
The first is when Imbimbo says that the arranger (not a performer anymore) may change the 
“clefs devised by the author.” Changing one or more clefs makes little sense indeed, unless by 
clef Imbimbo means register. In other words, one may transpose a passage to a different regis- 
ter from that of the original (we have already noticed this practice in the authentic realizations 
discussed in Chapter Fifteen). The notational constraints of the partimento writing (notably, 
the use of a single staff) force the composer to squeeze the voices into too restricted a range, 
particularly when high clefs are being used. The possibility of changing register allows the 
voices to unfold in their natural space. 

The other point concerns the distinction between basso cantante and basso continuo. The 
musical examples make it clear that by basso cantante Imbimbo means a voice in a low register 
that, having a melodic character, cannot assume the full function of a bass. Therefore, a basso 
cantante may need the support of a basso continuo, that is, a bass line added by the arranger 
below the notated bass (in Example 20.8 this part is marked by Imbimbo “basso continuo 
aggiunto” or "added thoroughbass"). 

This (almost casual) remark touches on a controversial problem in partimento practice, 
namely the possibility of adding a bass below the notated part. 

In his realizations of Fenaroli’s imitative partimenti, Imbimbo systematically implements 
these ideas, with remarkable results. The bulk of Imbimbo’s work consists of realization of six 
large partimenti in imitative style, with analytical annotation added between the staves.’ 
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EXAMPLE 20.8 Imbimbo, realization of bars 49-79 of Fenaroli book VI, n. 1. e 
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EXAMPLE 20.8 Cont'd 
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In all of these realizations the partimento line is not confined to the lowest-sounding voice 
but migrates freely in every voice of the obbligato texture, from the bass to an inner voice to the 
soprano. When the partimento finds itself in a high voice, it may well have not just one but two 
or more voices below itself. 

The fourth specimen in Imbimbo's esemplare is а realization of n. r, Book VI. Imbimbo 
labels it a ricercare, a title that does not appear in any edition of Fenaroli’s original partimento. 
In addition, Imbimbo sets a text under the notes of his realization, drawn from the last line of 
the Latin Greater Doxology: “Cum Sancto Spiritu in gloria Dei Patris Amen.” 

We have already seen Fenaroli’s original partimento in Chapter Two (Example 2.2); Example 
20.8 shows bars 49-79 of Imbimbo’s realization.’ In the original score Imbimbo wrote each 
voice on a separate staff using the “ancient” clefs; this technique of partimento realization was 
called in Naples a disposizione. To make it easier for the reader to follow the migrations of the 
partimento through the different voices of the texture, the partimento line in Example 20.8 is 
highlighted with a box. 

This first partimento of Book VI, and its realization, raises many questions that I will try to 
summarize. First, this piece does not match the definition given by Tritto, because the imita- 
tions are at the fifth as in a regular fugue. On the other hand, Fenaroli could not label n. та 
fugue, because it does not follow the format of his own fugues (a mixture of fugue and sonata 
form). Therefore it is reasonable to infer that, for the Neapolitan masters at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, a ricercare (ricercata) was a quasi-fugue that, for one reason or another, did not 
adhere to what was considered the standard form of a fugue. 

Another question is the authority of Imbimbo with respect to his peculiar technique of 
realization. A recent discovery of about twenty letters sent by Fenaroli to his pupil Santucci has 
led Rosa Cafiero to ascertain with precision the date of composition of the last two books of 
partimenti. Fenaroli composed Books V and VI between 1811 and 1813 for the Paris edition 
edited by Imbimbo for the publisher Carli. There are some hints that Carli and Imbimbo coop- 
erated strictly with Fenaroli in preparing the French edition of his partimenti, and that Fenaroli 
considered Imbimbo a faithful and devoted student of his school.? It is therefore plausible that 
Book VI was devised for a written, strict, vocal realization. An advertisement published in the 
Mercure de France in 1813 confirms this special nature of Book VI, by saying that it deals with 
"basses and fugues imitated and elaborated [recherchée], having the purpose of giving to young 
people a specimen for setting the parts in whatever kind of composition." 
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Despite the once common (but today discredited) notion that the so-called Neapolitan school 
was a guild of theatrical composers particularly fond of opera buffa, the core business of 
Neapolitan eighteenth-century composers was sacred music. The conservatories produced a 
great quantity of church music on а daily basis. The primi maestri composed great sacred works 
for the important churches, the secondi maestri or maestrini wrote music for the public proces- 
sions in the streets, the senior students had to supervise the rehearsals, and even the youngest 
figliuoli—those freshly admitted, who did not yet play any instrument—had to sing in the cho- 
ruses during the ceremonies. As a result, an immense quantity of sacred music in manuscript 
lies, still almost unexplored, on the shelves of many Neapolitan libraries (in particular, the 
Conservatory and the Girolamini). 

A total command of fugue writing was an essential requisite for any composer bred 
in a Neapolitan conservatory.’ Unsurprisingly, fugue also occupied a central position in the 
pedagogy of composition. Proficiency in fugal writing was pursued and attained through two 
distinct but complementary paths: partimento and (written) counterpoint. The fugue was 
the ultimate step in the long journey through the intricacies of partimento playing, but it 
was also the arrival point of the equally demanding and time-consuming training in written 
counterpoint. 

Categorization of fugues according to Stylistic criteria (such as instrumental or vocal fugue; 
see later in this chapter) does not appear in Neapolitan writings on counterpoint originating 
from the partimento age, which favored more theoretical distinctions. As usual, most of these 
writings are manuscripts, and they look more like informal sketchpads than official treatises. 
Their authorship is uncertain; for instance, a manuscript entitled Istituzioni o Regole del 
Contrappunto del Sig. Leonardo Leo bears the unlikely date of 1792, when Leo had been dead for 
nearly fifty years.” In fact, this manuscript exists in several copies, more or less similar, with 
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attributions to Leo and to another author, a Michele Gabellone or Caballone who actually died 
the same year as Leo. Besides, these writings bear a striking resemblance to Domenico 
Scorpione's Regole Armoniche, an influential treatise in counterpoint published in Naples in 
1701. The uncertain (to say the least) origin of these treatises, in my opinion, does not devalue 
their authority. As I have written earlier in this book, one of the greatest assets of the teaching 
in the Neapolitan conservatories was its superindividual nature. The same ideas, principles, 
and techniques were shared by generation of masters and students, creating a remarkable con- 
tinuity that transcended the contributions of individual masters, however great they were. 

In the “Leo” manuscript a preliminary distinction is made between obbligato fugue and 
free fugue. The obbligato fugue “constrains the Composer to arrange the composition in such 
a way, that one, or more parts, must follow each other until the end.” Conversely, the free fugue 
“does not constrain the Composer now to one, then to another Consonance, nor compels him 
to arrange the Composition is such a way that the parts must follow each other from the begin- 
ning to the end, but only on some occasions.”3 In other words, in a fuga obbligata the imitation 
occurs throughout the piece, as in a canon, whereas in a fuga libera the strict imitations are 
interspersed with free episodes. 

Tritto, who published a treatise on counterpoint at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
categorized the fugues differently. According to Tritto, the regular partimento fugues are those 
where, in the exposition, the answer imitates the subject at the fifth; these fugues generally have 
a complete exposition and almost never have a real countersubject, and they are called fuga 
regolare. Another category is the fuga con il controsoggetto: this kind has a regular exposition (the 
answer imitates the subject at the fifth) and, unlike the fuga regolare, has a true countersubject, 
which accompanies the subject from the very first appearance of the subject (and not beginning 
at the answer). A third category is the ricercata, a free fugue in which the imitations of the sub- 
ject may take place at any interval, but generally at the octave (see Chapter Twenty).* 


THE REPERTOIRE 


The number of partimento fugues written by Neapolitan masters is overwhelming, surpassing 
any other similar repertoire in other traditions (for example, in Germany). Fugues are the most 
numerous single kind of partimento, and virtually the only one that bears an indication of 
genre. Table 21.1 offers a glimpse into the production of fugal partimenti of the most important 
masters, from the early eighteenth to the late nineteenth centuries. The list is incomplete, 
because the repertoire has not been fully charted. The few examples offered in this chapter 
cannot portray the breadth and the diversity of this monumental repertoire. I have chosen to 
focus on the mideighteenth-century fugue, leaving aside those written at the end of that century 
and in the next, including those by Fenaroli (though I have discussed them elsewhere).° The 
fugues in this chapter are arranged in order of difficulty, from the easiest (a fugue in dance 
style) to the most demanding (a fugue in stile antico). 


TABLE 21.1 The Neapolitan partimento fugue: a partial list in chronological order 


Early eighteenth Century 

Rocco Greco (1650 ca.—before 1718) — Gaetano Greco (1657-1728) 

About 60 fugues, fughette and versetti in the following sources: 

I-Mc Z 16-13; І-Мс N 49-1; I-Nc Ms 45.1.65 (olim 33.2.9); I-Nc 33.2.3 (olim Musica Strumentale 2850); І-Мс Rari 
1.9.15(2) 1-Кѕс A.400. 

[Nicola] Fago (1677-1745) 

7 partimento fugues 


І-Мс MS 2066 (olim 24.1.2) 


(Continued) 
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TABLE 21.1 Cont'd 


Mid-eighteenth Century 

Francesco Durante (1684-1755) 

About 25 partimento fugues in different sources, such as: 

І-Чс Roche A. 5. 6; I-Nc MS 1908; І-Мс 22.1.14; І-РЕ5с Кагі ms. ІІ 8; I-PESc Кагі ms. с. 13 
І-Мс Noseda Th. С. 107; І-Мс Noseda Th.C.133; І-Мс Noseda Th.C.134; І-Вс ЕЕ. 171. 


Leonardo Leo (1694-1744) 

10 partimento fugues in various sources, such as 

І-Мс 22.2.6-5; І-Мс 22.1.26; I-PESc Rari с 12. 

19 fugues in: 

I-Mc Noseda Th.c.113 

21 fugues in I-MC 3-D-18/5 (in part they coincide with the other sources) 


Andrea Basili (1705-1777) 
Musica universale armonico-pratica, Venice: 1776 
A collection of 24 preludes and fugues in all keys: 10 fugues are written as partimento. 


Late eighteenth Century 

Carlo Cotumacci (1709-1785) 

18 partimento fugues in various sources, such as: 

І-Мс S.7.12; I-Nc.O(C).3.40; I-Nc 34.2.1; І-ВСі.Х 8590; І-Мс Noseda Th.c.106. 


Nicola Sala (1713-1801) 

Circa one hundred partimento fugues in various sources, such as: 

І-Мс Noseda Th.116 b; I-Nc 46.1.34; I-PESc Rari М5.11.20 

(also іп A. E. Сһогоп, Principes de composition des écoles d'Italie, Paris: 1808) 


Giacomo Insanguine, alias Monopoli (1728-1795) 
13 partimento fugues 
І-Мс Noseda Th-c 116/a 


Saverio Valente (17672-18112) 
7 partimento fugues 
І-Мс Noseda Q. 13.17 


Fedele Fenaroli (1730-1818) 
Partimenti o sia basso numerato (various editions) 
60 partimento fugues in books V and VI 


Early Nineteenth Century 

Giacomo Tritto (1733-1824) 

Scuola di contrappunto o sia Teorica musicale, Milan: Artaria, 1819 
9 partimento fugues 

Partimenti e regole generali, Milan: Artaria, 1821 

12 fughe-partimento 


Nicolò Zingarelli (1752—1837) 
Partimenti del signor maestro don Nicolò Zingarelli, Milan: Ricordi, n.ed. 6823-6824 
49 partimento fugues: 27 in Book |, 22 in Book II. 


Mid-to Late Nineteenth Century 
Pietro Raimondi (1786-1853) 
Bassi imitati e fugati divisi in tre libri, Milan: Ricordi, [1876] 


Pietro Platania (1828-1907) 

Corso completo di fughe e canoni, Milan: Ricordi, 1871 

Trattato d’armonia seguito da un corso completo di contrappunto dal corale al fugato e partimenti analoghi, 
Milan: Ricordi, 1872 
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FUGUES IN INSTRUMENTAL STYLE 


In Neapolitan fugal partimenti we find essentially two Idealtypen of fugue. The first kind is the 
Instrumental fugue, usually in fast-moving dance rhythms and idiomatic harpsichord textures. 
The second is the fugue in vocal style, or stile antico, solemn and slow, often written in com- 
pound meters, more appropriate for a performance on the organ. Іп the current musicological 
literature, the first style is sometimes referred to as the partimento fugue, suggesting that only 
this kind of fugue was practiced as partimento, but this is not true. As a matter of fact, an 
equally great number of partimento fugues belong to the second type, the vocal fugue. 


A Dancing Fugue by Leonardo Leo 


Leo n. 17 from the Pesaro manuscript (Gj 1716), shown in Example 21.1, may well be considered 
close to the ideal type of the instrumental partimento fugue. It is written in an idiomatic key- 
board style and in a lively dance rhythm (closer perhaps to a tarantella than to a passepied). 

The fugue is divided into three sections closed by compound cadences in bars 26, 53, and 
79-81. The first section is, as usual, the exposition; the second and third sections each consist 
of an entry followed by a sequential episode and a cadential progression. The unit consisting of 
thematic statement, episode, and cadence joined together represents the smallest possible form 
of fugal writing —and in fact many versetti are composed in this way. I call this unit a “block.” 
A number of large partimento fugues, particularly those by Leo, are made of several blocks in 
succession (this is not a general outline for all Neapolitan fugues, but one possibility among 
others, as we shall see). In the fugues in concertante style by Leo and Insanguine, the block 
structure tends to coincide with the tutti-soli organization. 


First Block (Bars 1-27) 


The subject is an elaboration of the 5-6-5-4-3 (with answer 1-3-2-1-7), perhaps the most 
widely used paradigm for partimento-fugue subjects. The accompaniment to the answer, given 
by Leo, is not a countersubject because it is not written in double counterpoint (as the conso- 
nant fifth in bar 6 makes clear); in fact, at the beginning of the second and third blocks there is 
a different accompaniment. Therefore, in performing the fugue the accompaniment may be 
freely modified, even if it is advisable not to depart too much from it. 

In the exposition the entries are in descending order—a convenient arrangement especially 
for instrumental partimento fugues when all thematic entries are written and the performer’s 
duty is chiefly to improvise an accompaniment (as we shall see, this is not always the case). The 
fact that there are four entries does not mean there is an obligatory number of voices; іп parti- 
mento fugues it is not necessary to adhere to a fixed number of voices, not even in the exposi- 
tion. The entire exposition can be played in three voices with an occasional filling in of a fourth 
voice; however, in this case the player may feasibly increase each entry by one voice until four 
voices, as I did in my realization of bars 1-40 of this fugue (Example 21.2). The short episode 
leading to the cadence (bars 17-26) makes use of the 5-6 sequence at the head of the subject; 
therefore it is highly recommended to reduce the number of voices to three. The figures 5 
(in bar 17) and 6 (in bar 18; notice its placement above the rest) also indicate an anticipated 
imitation of the motive that appears in the bass in bars 18-19. 


Second Block (Bars 27—54) 


Unlike the exposition, the subject in the middle entry that begins the second block is accompa- 
nied. The accompaniment is by no means a specialty of the middle entries; in partimento fugues 
of the vocal type the subject is almost invariably accompanied, even though this solution is rare 
in instrumental fugues. Despite the high register, it is advisable not to add any voices below the 
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EXAMPLE 21.1 Leo, Fugue in G minor, unrealized. e 
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EXAMPLE 21.2 Leo, Fugue in G minor: realization of bars 1—4O. e 


two treble voices in order to prepare the entry of the subject in the bass іп bar 31. The sixteenth- 
note motive of the soprano in bar 3o should continue above the bass, because it provides an 


excellent counterpoint (as in Example 21.2). In the remainder of the second block there is ап 


extended episode containing three sequences (bars 35-40, 40-43, 44-48) leading to the second 


compound cadence. In the first sequence we may use a descending motive drawn from the 


in the 


, 


a motive elaborated from the sixteenth notes; 


2 


іп the second sequence 
last sequence use of complementary rhythms will lead smoothly to the cadence. 


, 


head of the subject; 


Third Block 
This section is by and large a recomposition of the previous section and does not present any 


new element. 
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A Virtuoso Fugue (by Francesco Durante?) 


As I have noted earlier in this book, double attributions are common in the partimento reper- 
toire, encouraged by manuscript diffusion and the superindividual character of the school. 
Triple attributions are less common, perhaps indicating mainly the popularity of a piece.° This 
is the case with a remarkable (and apparently very popular) fugue in D major, Gj 405, found in 
countless manuscripts and credited to three authors: Durante, Leo, and Sala (Example 21.3). In 
one source, I-Mc Noseda Th.c 113 (which acknowledges Leo as the author), the previous parti- 
mento is in the same key and concludes on the dominant. It seems obvious that this fugue and 
the previous piece (nn. 6 and 7 in the manuscript) are coupled as a prelude and fugue.” 

The subject of this fugue is quite long (six bars), and its rhythmic drive makes it memora- 
ble. Over the course of the fugue the subject will be subdivided into three segments: the snap- 
ping, startling head with the repeated D and acciaccaturas (x); the ascending syncopation 
followed by a release of tension (yr); and a leaping fragment (y2, drawn from yr) that leads to a 
new increase of tension toward the end of the subject. 

The exposition is descending (as is usual with instrumental fugues) and concludes with a 
fifth entry (subject) in the bass. Quite unusually, the last entry abandons the voice in which it 
has appeared (the bass) immediately after the head of the subject and migrates to the soprano 
(bar 25). In this new register the subject, instead of concluding the exposition with a cadence, 
enters almost casually into what looks like an episode. 

As a matter of fact, the nature of the long section that follows the exposition is anything but 
clear. The last entry of the exposition becomes an apparent episode simply continuing sequen- 
tially the design of bars 4-5 of the subject. In bar 32 the answer enters in the tenor clef, but 
without the beginning; instead, the end of the sequence stands for the missing x segment. 

This entry also expands into a sequence that eventually leads, in bar 41, to the first authen- 
tic (compound) cadence of this fugue, on III. A series of descending imitations based on yı lead 
to what might appear to be a stretto exposition, except that each entry must stop at the very 
moment a new voice enters. A new sequence on y2 follows (bars 50-55), leading to a second 
authentic cadence, on VI (a cadenza lunga). 

A different sequence (but based again on y2) leads to a half cadence on V of the home key 
(bar 67). What follows, beginning with bar 68, appears very much like a recapitulation with two 
entries (subject and answer) separated by an episode. A last appearance of y1 brings the fugue 
to a close. To summarize, the long section between the exposition and the recapitulation cannot 
be described as middle entries separated by episodes because, after the half-concealed entry 
in bar 33 there are no complete entries until the recapitulation in bar 68. In this long stretch of 
the fugue the subject and the answer appear only in fragments (the succession of x motives in 
bars 46-5о тау be considered a stretto only in a very general way, because the continuo figures 
make it clear that the subject cannot continue beyond its first bar). This fragmentation, together 
with the tonal instability, makes the central section of this fugue closer to the development of a 
sonata, a feeling that the obvious recapitulation beginning in bar 69 reinforces. 

The tripartition of this fugue, and its affinity to the sonata, may be a point in support of an 
attribution to Durante because a similar organization is found in Fenaroli's fugues (Fenaroli 
was a staunch supporter of his master's teachings). 

Example 21.4 shows my realization of the exposition and the episodes up to the cadence on 
III in bar 43. As usual, I leave the reader the pleasure of completing this exciting piece. 


A Concertante Fugue by Cotumacci 


Concertante fugues tend to assimilate the tutti-solo organization into the entry-and-episode 
succession typical of the fugue. This identification is not without problems because the fugue 
(at least, the instrumental fugue) usually begins with a solo entry of the subject, and the 
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?) Fugue in D major Gj 405, unrealized. б) 


EXAMPLE 21.3 Durante ( 
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EXAMPLE 21.3 Cont'd 


concerto begins with a tutti. To make the exposition sound like the initial tutti ritornello of a 
concerto, the Neapolitans used to abridge the exposition to only two entries: the subject in the 
high register, unaccompanied; and the answer in the bass, accompanied. The result sounds like 
a concerto beginning with a tutti played by the violins first, and then by the full orchestra. In 
general, the organization of a partimento fugue in concerto style consists of a succession of 
blocks. Each block consists of a couple of entries of the subject and answer played by the soli 
and one or two episodes (if two, the first is a solo, and the second a tutti). 

Of course, not all fugues in concertante style are made in the same way. There are endless 
variations on the tutti-solo idea applied to the fugue, such as my next example, an engaging 
fugue in the series of Cotumacci’s seventy-five lessons. Cotumacci’s n. 65 is a fugue in dance 
style, whose subject exhibits a hemiola in its two penultimate measures. (Like most of his col- 
leagues, Cotumacci did not bother to notate the middle note across the bar, and he silently 
doubled the value of the bar containing the hemiola; I have kept the original notation in my 
transcription, shown as Example 21.5 and in my realizations.) 

The formal organization of n. 65, shown in Table 21.2, is relatively straightforward until 
about the middle of the fugue; the exposition is followed by two blocks, each composed of a 
couple of entries, a solo episode and a second tutti episode leading to a cadence. With the 
beginning of the fourth block there are no clear formal boundaries anymore; the cadential pro- 
gressions that punctuate the first half of the fugue (in bars 20-21, 52—53, and 75-76) disappear 
until the very end, and the localization of the entries becomes increasingly uncertain. In fact, 
block 4 takes on a developmental character by blending episodes and tutti entries. For example, 
it is difficult to locate the boundaries of the second entry of block 4 because the subject 
enters gradually; in bar тот the sixteenth-note motion gives way to a figure іп eighth notes 
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EXAMPLE 21.4 Durante (?) Fugue in D major С) 405, realization of bars 1-42. © 
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EXAMPLE 21.5 Cotumacci, Fugue in G minor (n. 65 from the 75 Lessons), unrealized. e 
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TABLE 21.2 Formal scheme of Cotumacci's Fugue n. 65 


Sections ot the fugue Bars Begins Ends Tutti/solo 
= Exposition 1-11 | V Solo/tutti 
8 Episode + cadential 12-21 V V tutti 
22 progression 
3 Entry (S + R) 21-32 V Il soli 
$ Episode a 32-40 II II soli 
"m Episode b + cadential prg. 41—53 Il III tutti 
© Entry (S + R) 53-64 IT VII soli 
8 Episode а 64-68 VII V soli 
2 Episode b + cadential prg. 69/76 | IV tutti 

Entry 1 (S + R) 76-87 IV | soli 

Episode a 87—93 | VII soli 
= Episode b 93-101 VII | tutti 
~ Episode c...* 102-107? | " tutti 
= ..Епігу 2 (S + R) 1082-119 VIVI HI tutti 

Episode e 119-125 III IV tutti 

Entry 3 (S + R) 126-136 улу | Tutti 

Episode f 137-140 | III tutti 
- Entry** 140-148 IT VIV Soli 
E Episode 149-158 ۷ ۷ Soli 
© Final entry (S) + cadential prg. 158-168 V | Tutti 


* Episode c merges with the entry of Block s. 
** This entry is only apparent. 


(bar ro2) that we might be willing to identify as the subject but that reveals itself as a sequence. 
The real subject arrives, totally unnoticed, іп bar 108 (the hemiola іп bar 112 makes us retro- 
spectively aware that this actually was the subject). Likewise, when the soli texture returns in bar 
141, marking the beginning of the fifth block, the apparent subject reveals itself to be another 
sequential passage (the real subject will appear only once in the closing tutti). 

Realization of this fugue is not easy, to put it mildly. First of all, one should keep in mind 
the difference in sonority between a tutti and a soli passage; however strange it might appear, 
in the exposition the answer in the bass (from bar 7) ought to be played with three or four 
voices, regardless of the fact that it is the second appearance of the theme. For the first tutti 
episode, one should find an attractive, dynamic rhythmic design, and use it for the parallel 
passages (I show my realization of the exposition and the first episode up to bar 21 in 
Example 21.6). 

In the following blocks the ordering of the material remains the same, with some interest- 
ing variants. For instance, the episode of the third block from bar 64 to the cadence allows an 
interesting canonic figuration that leads to a virtuoso passage (Example 21.7, a realization of 
bars 53-76). 

In the middle of block 4 (bar 102), a new problem arises. The long sixteenth-note run that 
occupies the previous fifteen bars creates a rhythmic excitement that cannot give way abruptly 
to the slower motion produced by the eighth notes in bar 102. Therefore, the sixteenth-note 
run must continue in the right hand, and this creates the problem of accommodating the voice 
leading indicated by the figures in a single, fast voice (ninth suspensions included). This is 
a very advanced exercise in the technique of diminution; Example 21.8 is one possible solution. 
A similar problem occurs in bar 140, with the mock entry of the subject in the soli. Here a con- 
tinuation of the sixteenth notes (at least for four bars) guarantees a smooth connection with the 
previous passage. The problem is that the added sixteenth, this time, must be in the bass. 
Likewise, I suggest adding a new bass in the episode between bars 148-158 in contrary motion 
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EXAMPLE 21.8 Cotumacci, Fugue in G minor: realization of bars 87-116. e 
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with the right hand (which тау be in eighth notes), and increasing the excitement in the last 
tutti by using sixteenth notes in the right hand. 


FUGUES IN STILE ANTICO 


Perfect mastery of the fugue in vocal style, or stile antico, was an essential requisite for any well- 
bred eighteenth-century composer, whose most likely career path was to become maestro di cappella 
in one of the many religious institutions. Fugues in vocal style abound in the partimento output of 
Leo (particularly in what I call group B), Sala, Fago, Insanguine, and Zingarelli. 

The differences between the Neapolitan fugues and fugue as it is generally understood 
today are more striking in the vocal fugue than in the instrumental. In the following points, 
I summarize the most relevant aspects of the vocal fugue as it was practiced in the Neapolitan 
conservatories during the eighteenth century 


Time signature. A fugue in stile antico is generally written in alla breve time signature, often with 
two whole notes each bar. 


“Subject-Complex.” It is generally a double fugue where the second subject (also called controsog- 
getto) appears immediately together with the first appearance of the subject (this kind of 
double fugue has been labeled by Kent Kennan as type 1)." Some fugues are triple; in this 
case, too, the three subjects appear together at the beginning, and all are repeated as a group 
through the exposition. I call a group composed of two or more subjects a subject-complex. 


Exposition. During the exposition, the subject-complex is susceptible to transposition, inver- 
sion, and modification of the intervals (in the case of a “tonal” answer), but the number of 
voices may remain the same through all the entries. Put another way, an exposition may 
begin with three voices and, after four entries, still conclude with three voices. This is prob- 
ably the chief difference between the Neapolitan practice of composing fugues and that of 
J. S. Bach. Unlike the partimento fugue in instrumental style (dances and concerti), in vocal 
fugues the exposition sometimes moves in an ascending direction. When this happens, and 
the number of voices does not increase, the exposition climbs upward with an almost mysti- 
cal effect. I call this a “soaring exposition.” 


Entries. The entries in the expositions usually do not follow each other immediately but are 
separated by more or less extended episodes. 


Tonal Plan. Even when the episodes explore remote tonal regions, the entries following the 
exposition (the middle entries) often stay in the key of the tonic or IV. 


Concerning the realization, partimento fugues in stile antico, or vocal style, pose almost 
insuperable difficulties for a modern performer. A fortunate circumstance has preserved the 
intavolatura of a beautiful keyboard fugue in stile antico of Leonardo Leo (the complete fugue is 
shown in Example 21.9). This fugue appears in several manuscripts and, significantly enough, 
in manuscripts of partimenti where this fugue is the only nonpartimento piece. Quite possibly, 
it was copied there as a specimen, or model, for realization of other similar compositions. 
Choron followed this tradition when he added it, without further comments, at the end of a 
large series of partimento fugues in the first volume of his Principes de composition des écoles 
d'Italie (Paris 1808; review Chapter 1). 


A Specimen of Fugue in Stile Antico by Leo 


This magnificent fugue (Example 21.9) illustrates the differences between the concept of fugue 
as practiced in Italy and the German tradition as epitomized by J. S. Bach. These differences 
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EXAMPLE 21.9 Leo, Triple Fugue in F minor. e 


1. Exposition 
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EXAMPLE 21.9 Cont'd 


2. Middle entries 
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EXAMPLE 21.9 Cont'd 
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are so great that one might be tempted to reject the label of fugue for this piece, its title 
notwithstanding. 

This fugue is based on a triple subject-complex. The three constituents (labeled A, B, and C) 
are written in triple counterpoint, but in fact the B element is very fluid both in its intervals and 
in its duration; it always appears in the middle, and sometimes disappears after the first bar, its 
function being taken on by subject С.” Kennan has explicitly ruled out a triple fugue in which 
all three subjects appear together, considering it a mere theoretical possibility that is “virtually 
unknown in musical literature," but this kind of fugue was apparently used in Naples. Formally, 
this fugue consists of four sections: a double exposition with four plus two entries separated by 
a large episode (bars 1-41), a “middle entries" section with single entries divided with episodes 
(bars 42-71), a third section featuring a counterexposition with subject A in inversion accompa- 
nied with a new countersubject D (bars 71-86), and finally the recapitulation of the original 
subject-complex in the home key followed by a dominant pedal point (bars 836-100). 

The exposition transposes the subject-complex on the usual subject-answer scale degrees 
(I and V) and into different registers, but the number of voices remains the same throughout 
the exposition. Between the first entry and the answer the three voices ascend together, giving 
the exposition a soaring effect, which is balanced by the low register of the two following entries 
(both of the subject). 

The second section consists chiefly of episodes with sparse entries. The number of voices 
does not decrease in the episodes, as often happens with instrumental fugues (this is another 
peculiarity of the fugues in stile antico), but in some cases it increases to four (as in bars 25-26, 
33-34, 61—63). The tonal plan of the middle-entries section is (I)-IV-V/I, with two entries in the 
home key (bar 28, answer; bar 35, subject) and two on the IV (bar 42, subject; bar 58, answer). 

With the arrival on the dominant of I, a counterexposition begins, based on the A subject 
in inversion accompanied by a new countersubject (bar 71); in bar 73 a variant of B joins the 
other two subjects in this new variant of the subject-complex. The return to the home key coin- 
cides with the return of the original subject-complex with A in the top voice. There is only one 
entry, after which the fugue moves to an extended pedal on the dominant that leads to the clos- 
ing cadenza doppia. 

I have described this fugue in some detail because it offers a solution to many problems we 
may encounter in realizing the most difficult kind of partimento fugue, such as the one I pro- 
pose as my last example. 


A Partimento Fugue in Stile antico by Sala (?) 


This fugue exists in only one source, a Paris manuscript in which it appears as n. 37.4 The 
uncertain French spelling and the style of handwriting suggest that this manuscript was pro- 
duced in Naples, probably on French demand. The authorship is ambiguous, because the man- 
uscript as a whole is accredited to Sala, but some partimenti bear the notice “Di Leo" or simply 
"Leo." Some of the Leo attributions are confirmed by other sources, but n. 37 appears only here. 
On the other hand, certain features of n. 37 correspond to peculiar compositional habits of Sala, 
for instance use of the passing | (not very common among other Neapolitan masters) and of 
slurs to extend a chord above a moving bass. 

N. 37 is a double fugue in stile antico, with several unmarked or hidden entries (Example 
21.10). The subject-complex is composed of two elements. The first (subject, marked “A” in the 
example) begins on the downbeat with a leap of a minor sixth that brings a D to a B-flat and 
gradually descends onto G-sharp and F; the interval of a diminished third between B-flat and 
G-sharp makes this subject memorable. The second element (countersubject, marked “B”) 
begins on the upbeat and consists essentially in a lower neighbor motion A-G sharp - A. The 
two subjects have complementary rhythms, producing a continuous, flowing motion. 

On the first entry of the exposition, the countersubject is not written out, but only hinted at 
by the figures. According to the figures, it enters a third above the second note of the subject; 
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EXAMPLE 21.10 Sala (2) Fugue іп stile antico, unrealized. © 
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the sustained D becomes a diminished fifth on G-sharp, thus increasing the dissonant quality 
of the subject-complex. 

With the answer the situation is reversed: the countersubject is written out but the entry of 
the subject is hidden, and the figures only hint at the essential lineaments of the subject. So far, 
so good; if we want to know where an element of the subject-complex hides, we have simply to 
look for the other element. The problem is that both can be hidden. This is what happens with 
the third entry, beginning on the downbeat of bar 6. There is nothing that signals an entry 
there, except the figuring of the bass in bars 6-7. In bar 5 a syncopated А has a 2 on its second 
half and then descends stepwise on G. This is a perfectly standard procedure, of course, as long 
as the G has б as a figure; but instead there is а 5. Moreover, the С is tied over the barline, and 
at the beginning of the next measure the figure is a 5/2. There is only one reason for this: the 
author wants a D on the downbeat of bar 6, and this D cannot be preceded by an E is because a 
faulty succession of parallel fifths (the first diminished) would occur between two voices above 
the bass. Both elements of the subject-complex are hidden here; they are installed on an entirely 
new bass, which cannot give any clue about the location of the entry. 
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The fourth and last entry of the exposition (bar 13) is separated by an episode with canonic 
imitation, occurring in the bass from bar 8. After the exposition comes another, longer canonic 
episode; these sections are called by Sala imitazioni. The other entries are in these bars: 


e Bar 25: The subject is in an upper voice (countersubject, second half note) on I. 
e Bar 32: The answer is in an upper voice (countersubject, fourth half note). 


e Ваг 47: The subject is in the bass (the figures 5 and з indicate a stretto entry in bar 46 to be 
continued with the countersubject). 


e Bar 5o: The answer is in an upper voice. The reading of the figures 8-b 2-b 6-5 in this 
bar is at first sight very puzzling, but the solution to the riddle is easy. The first pair of 
figures (8—b-2) refer to the first bass note of bar so (A), and the second pair (b 6-5) to the 
second bass note (D). Together they indicate that the first note of the answer, D, is modified 
in A because of the dominant harmony. 


e Bar 59: The subject is hidden in an upper voice (there is no countersubject in the bass). 


I give the complete partimento in Example 21.10. Example 21.11 is a realization of the first thirty- 
one bars, including the exposition, the canonical imitation, the first middle entry (subject), and 
the beginning of the second middle entry (answer). I do not keep a fixed number of voices 
throughout the fugue; the exposition has three voices throughout, and the voices increase to four 
with the first middle entry, whose exalted rhetorical quality needs a more sumptuous sonority. 

The difficulty of realizing this fugue exceeds that of any other partimento discussed in this 
book. This is not a peculiarity of this specific fugue; all fugues in stile antico are just as cryptic as 
n. 37. This raises a question that cannot be dismissed easily: May a partimento fugue really be 
realized extempore? In general, for partimento fugues in instrumental style the answer is a (qual- 
ified) yes; even today, a skilled keyboard player with a solid background in thoroughbass can 
improvise an instrumental fugue such as Leo n. 17 without too much trouble. But a fugue in stile 
antico is a different matter. Realization of such a fugue requires preliminary, careful perusal of 
the text and of the figures, and of the contrapuntal possibilities that allow discovery of hidden 
entries, and this seemingly rules out the possibility of an extempore, first-sight realization. 

On the other hand, our point of view is not the same as that of an eighteenth-century alum- 
nus of a Neapolitan conservatory, who was trained in improvisation since an early age. With a 
handful of exceptions, most of us—classical musicians educated in the late twentieth century— 
have little familiarity with tonal improvisation. So in the end we cannot entirely rule out the pos- 
sibility that the many fugues in stile antico allowed an improvised realization. At the same time, 
we have to acknowledge that this is no longer a possibility for most present-day musicians. 

Therefore, we might want to take a more realistic attitude. A sensible procedure for realization 
of very difficult fugues may include these steps: 


1. Transcribe the partimento into a two-staff intavolatura, using modern clefs (treble and bass). 
2. Locate all entries (whether they are written, figured, or hidden). 

. Complete the subject-complex for all previously identified entries. 

. Sketch the essential voice leading shown by the figures. 


. Verify the canonic opportunities offered by the episodes, and sketch the canons (if any). 


Ou + м 


. Try to create motivically coherent, fluent voice leading for the connecting voices and 
sections. 


7. Adjust the register of the entries according to a general rhetorical plan that should include at 
least one main climax. 
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EXAMPLE 21.11 Sala (?) Fugue in stile antico, realization of bars 1—31. e 


= 
БЕНЕН ШЕН ЖЕН‏ | سإ ول WS‏ ګګ ل ا ل لال لا ا 


e | шы 
| 1.47. лс Ес ар и ls es) ee ы [ss] ess) (es ДЕ ы I ] 


It seems evident that this plan of action does not necessitate continuous, step-by-step work, but 
rather it encourages a patchy approach to realization. This is not the usual way one learns to com- 
pose, but the partimento, being essentially a thread, allows the performer/composer to work at 
different places in the piece in any order, and put them together at a later stage (the same strategy 
is also possible, to a much lesser extent, with strict counterpoint based on cantus firmus). 
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After years (perhaps even a decade) of tireless apprenticeship in Naples, and after having gone 
through hundreds of partimenti, solfeggi, disposizioni, fugues, and arias, another young com- 
poser is ready to meet the needs of an extremely competitive market. Already at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, Naples is bustling with musicians, so he is prepared to leave his 
beloved city and make for some other place where he hopes to get a position in a court or in a 
church. Sometimes newcomers manage to find a job in Italy, but often they have to emigrate to 
Northern Europe, or even Russia. Germany, with its hundreds of tiny states (each aspiring to 
keep a lustrous court) is a favorite target for highly educated professionals. Indeed, our young 
composer follows the steps of countless other Neapolitans before him and finds a suitable posi- 
tion in a Saxon court, where he also has, among other duties, to teach music. And he does so, 
using the same methods in which he himself was trained. As a result of this emigration, and 
also of the reverse trend (travel to Italy by German musicians who could afford a year or more 
of study), partimenti become popular in Germany, and many German composers (even those 
who have never been in Italy) use them as bases for teaching and composing. 

But how exactly could partimento formulae provide the basis for a composition? Let us 
imagine how a gifted composer, born and educated in Germany but very well acquainted with 
Italian music, could use partimento schemata as a basis for a short prelude.’ 

The starting point might be a row of basic schemata, similar to those we have encountered in 
Chapter Nine and in the practical realization of partimenti thereafter (see Example Epilogue 1). 

Segment 1 is a bass descending by a fourth and ascending by step; in other words, a roma- 
nesca. Segment 2 is a long cadence, segment 3 a bass rising by fourths and falling by thirds, 
segment 4 a repeated fa-mi, and segment 5 is a complete scale ascending one octave. Then 
comes a nonsequential descending motion by thirds (segment 6), the last note also forming 
part of a mi-fa (segment 7); the last note of this segment is also the first of another long cadence; 
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EXAMPLE EPILOGUE 1 The sketch of a prelude composed with partimento schemata. e 


then segments 6 and 7 are repeated, and a new sequence (ascending by a fourth and descend- 
ing by a fifth, segment ë) leads to a final cadence. Far from being juxtaposed, the segments 
overlap each other in a most ingenious way, thus ensuring a remarkable coherence. As we 
know, each segment supports several possible accompaniments; as a next step, the composer 
must select one of them. As Example Epilogue 2 shows, our composer has opted for the sim- 
plest accompaniments: plain triads for the romanesca, a chain of sevenths for the motions by 
fifths and fourths, and a 5-6 for the ascending scale. 

However solid, this raw framework needs refinement in order to become a suitable bass 
line. And refinement, of course, primarily means diminution. Example Epilogue 3 represents 
the new shape of the bass line after a considerable polishing process. The bass has now assumed 
the typical moto perpetuo drive of high Baroque style, and fermatas allow space for improvised 
cadenzas (I have signaled them using the traditional Italian expression a piacere, “at your 
pleasure”). 


EXAMPLE EPILOGUE 2 First draft of an accompaniment for the prelude sketch. 
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EXAMPLE EPILOGUE з Further refinement of the prelude. (f) 


43355 33355 3,8 ЗЬ 


a piacere a piacere 


The elaboration becomes more intricate toward the end, with the expansion of the double 
cadence, and the quiescenza on the final tonic. It is time now to add the right hand (see Example 
Epilogue 4). This is no difficult task, because most of the essential features of this short prelude 
are already in the bass line, and the composer has sketched the outline of the upper voices using 
the continuo figures. 

The essential shape of the prelude already exists in Example Epilogue 4, so at this stage 
an educated musician should be able to guess which piece we have been constructing. In any 
case, Example Epilogue 5 will unravel the riddle; obviously, it is Prelude 21 from J. S. Bach’s 
Well Tempered Clavier, book 1. 

Is it conceivable that this hypothetical generative process has any basis in the actual practice 
of the time? In some ways, the idea that a piece of music may grow out of gradual refinement 
of a handful of partimento schemata is comparable to the way in which, according to classical 
rhetoric, an orator should work out his speech. As the Latin authors (in particular, Cicero and 
Quintilianus) argued, a successful oration should be made up of five stages of elaboration: 
inventio, dispositio, elocutio, memoria, and pronunciatio (invention, arrangement, style, memory, 
delivery). In particular the first three parts seem to match precisely enough the process we have 
seen at work in the (hypothetical) fabrication of Bach’s prelude. 

The choice of the partimento patterns might be compared to invention, not in the sense 
that the composer creates the patterns but in the etymological meaning that he “finds” them 
(inventio essentially means “discovery”). Dispositio corresponds to assembling the segments, 
carefully connected so as to ensure continuity and coherence (both stages are illustrated in 
Examples Epilogue 1 and 2). Through elocutio the crude succession of patterns becomes a flow- 
ing bass line, the right-hand part begins to take a more definite shape, and finally the prelude 
assumes its final design through additional figurations. The last two of the five parts (memoria 
and pronunciatio) have no obvious connection to composition but are central to improvisation, 
and use of partimento schemata is a very effective way to approach improvisation. 
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EXAMPLE EPILOGUE 4 The prelude with the upper voices. © 


ШЕР” 7إ‎ ` ә 
HN aH: waa ie 2 ELA ele ы-і I | 
NOS OLA 9 — жа. و م‎ 3 


Application to music of the five classical parts of rhetoric has a long tradition, and it was 
well established in the eighteenth century. It was first suggested by Johannes Lippius (1585— 
1612). The parts become three with Christoph Bernhard (1628-1692) and finally five again with 
Johann Mattheson (1681-1764). In his Vollkommener Cappellmeister (1739), Mattheson adapted 
to the musical realm the five subdivisions, changing the names of the last three parts: elaboratio 
(instead of elocutio), decoratio (instead of memoria), and executio (instead of pronunciatio). He 
devotes a great deal of attention to inventio, which he considers essentially in terms of melodic 
ideas. As Laurence Dreyfus brilliantly argued in a captivating book, Bach's music can be under- 
stood using Mattheson’s five categories as analytical and critical tools.4 However, neither 
Mattheson nor Dreyfus intended bass schemata as part of inventio; the compositional process 
is based on distinctive motivic ideas, not on overarching and almost featureless bass schemata. 

However evocative, the parallelism between the rhetorical elaboration process and the 
working of a piece of music out of a handful of partimento schemata does not need to be taken 
literally. Whether or not the rhetorical rubric can be applied successfully to all eighteenth- 
century compositions, or even to entire compositions, there is an established tradition of the 
period in which full compositions are developed from underlying patterns. Simple schemata, 
such as those developed for accompaniment of a scale, have served as points of departure for an 
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EXAMPLE EPILOGUE 5 The prelude disclosed: Bach, WTC I, n. 21. (f) 


impressively large number of compositions over a long period of time that crosses well- 
established boundaries in the periodization of music history? I would not be surprised if our 
humble partimento schemata, in the near future, will be allowed to join their courtly cousins, 
the galante schemata, in the empyrean realm of accepted music analysis tools. But such social 
promotion must await further research and work. Perhaps this book will help inspire those 
discoveries someday soon. 
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44. Robinson, “The Governors Minutes,” 67-69. The printed Turchini rules are Ordini, et istruzzioni 
(1731); Istituzioni, ordini e regole (1759); and Regole (1769). 
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5. TEACHING METHODS IN THE NEAPOLITAN CONSERVATORIES 


I. Anotable exception was Gaetano Donizetti. He began his studies with the Bavarian composer Simon 
Mayr in Bergamo in 1806, and then moved to Bologna to study with Stanislao Mattei (from 1815 to 
1817). Despite his non-Neapolitan background, in 1834 Donizetti was appointed (by Zingarelli) pro- 
fessor of composition in the Real Collegio di Musica. In 1838 he tried unsuccessfully to succeed 
Zingarelli as director but failed; immediately after, he resigned and left Naples. 


2. Sanguinetti, "Decline and Fall of the ‘Celeste Impero,” 455. 
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“Two аге the primary sciences to which апу conservatory student [Conservatorista] must be taught: 
they are the science of Grammar, and that of Music. Through them, they not only shall disencumber 
their minds from the gloom of ignorance, but also shall acquire in the social community [“nella 


Repubblica humana”] honor, and prosperity.” Regole e statuti (1746), chapter 7, (1. 


. Burney, The Present State of Music in France and Italy, 336-38. 


Robert Gjerdingen has recently discussed a document concerning the examination for a position of 


mastriciello given by Gaspare Spontini in 1795 in The Perfection of Craft Training. 


. Emanuele Imbimbo, Observations sur l’enseignement mutuel. 


Florimo, La scuola musicale di Napoli II, 79. 


Saverio Valente, Madricale musicale profittevole. 


. Giorgio Sanguinetti, “Diminution and Harmony-Oriented Counterpoint.” 


The syllabus of an early-nineteenth-century student in Naples is precisely described in an autobio- 
graphical sketch of Angelo Catelani (1811-1866), published in Valdrighi, Cataloghi della musica di 
composizione e proprietà del M° Angelo Catelani. 

Sullo, “I Solfeggi di Leo.” The importance of solfeggi as models for composition has been pointed out 
by Gjerdingen in Music in the Galant Style, 120-22, 174-76, and passim. 

On the didactic usage of Metastasio’s texts, see Licia Sirch, “Metastasio nella musica vocale da camera 
dell'Ottocento.” 


PARTIMENTO SOURCES: TRANSMISSION AND TYPOLOGY 


An interesting case is the autograph of Cotumacci’s Principi e regole di partimenti that is bound 
together with other material in a zibaldone composed probably in the nineteenth century (I-Nc Rari 


I.9.14/1). 


. Acomprehensive list of partimento sources will be kept and constantly updated on the website of the 


present book. 
I-MOe Mus. F. 370. 


. The siglum С) refers to the thematic catalogue of partimenti established by Gjerdingen on his 


website Monuments of Partimenti (http://faculty-web.at.northwestern.edu/music/gjerdingen/ 
partimenti/index.htm. Given the often uncertain authorship of many partimenti, the catalogue lists 
the partimenti in a single series. 

The disposizione is in the library of the conservatory of Milan under the call number Noseda M 16-15. 
The original—as usual for a disposizione—is written for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass clefs, but 


given its obvious instrumental character I have transcribed it as a standard string quartet score. 


. I-MOe Campori, y L. 9. 26. 


Fenaroli, Regole musicali (1775), 15. 


. The first edition was that edited by Emanuele Imbimbo (see later in this chapter), but it was clearly 


out of reach of most students. 


. The annotated editions of Fenaroli are discussed in Chapter Seven. 


Sala, Partimenti, Ricercate, Fugati e Fughe; De Nardis, Partimenti; Napoli, Bassi della scuola napoletana. 


Rostirolla, ed., Clavis Archivorum. 


. А GENEALOGY OF MASTERS 


See Chapter Two. 
MS Add. 31501. 
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І.Вс D.138. 

Tagliavini, “L’armonico pratico al cimbalo, lettura critica,” 134. Of the same author, see also “Bernardo 
Pasquini all’apogeo della prassi del basso continuo.” 

I-Nc. Rari 1.9.14/1d. 


. Florimo, La scuola musicale di Napoli II, 13. 


According to John S. Shedlock, “The Harpsichord Music of Alessandro Scarlatti,” this manuscript is 
partially autographic. 


8. І-МОе Campori, Y L.9.41 (App. 2404). 


o. De Nardis, Partimenti, 81-83; Napoli, Bassi della scuola napoletana, 2. 
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I-Nc Ms. 2066 (olim 24.1.2) and 20.1.20 /8 (olim 46.1.51). 

I-Nc 45.1.65 (olim 33.2.9); I-Mc Noseda 7. 16-13; I-Mc Noseda М 49-1; I-Nc 33.2.3 olim Musica 
Strumentale 2850. For a thematic catalogue of Gaetano Greco's works, see Rizzo, “Le composizioni 
di Gaetano Greco." 

A superficial reader might take this notation as the usual, two-staff keyboard system; the wrong 
reference to the “intavolature” in the title caption is therefore easly explained. 

I-Rsc A.400. See Anderson, “Cecilia A/400"; Silbinger, Italian Manuscript Sources; Gustafson and 
Fuller, A Catalogue of French Harpsichord Music. 

I-Nc M.S. 74 (olim 22.1.22). 

Nothing is known about these two musicians. 

I-Nc 30.1.5/1 (olim 45.1.7). 

Florimo, La scuola musicale di Napoli II, 34. 

Ibid., I, 20. 


. Villarosa, Memorie, 72. The source of Villarosa is Sigismondo's manuscript Apoteosi della musica. 
. Rosenberg, “Il ‘leista’ Raimondi contro il ‘durantista’ Bellini,” 97. 


Pastore, Don Lionardo, 21. Several copies of Fux's Gradus exist in the Naples library, both in the 
original Latin edition and in Italian translation (Carpi, 1759). 

A manuscript of Leo's partimenti, Sonate per Cembalo (mostly reproducing group B), is in the library 
of the Kunitachi Music College, Tokyo (Japan). I am grateful to Takashi Yamada, who shared with 
me a copy of this interesting manuscript. For a thematic catalogue of Leo's partimenti, see Carlisi, 
I partimenti di Leonardo Leo. 

I-PESc Rari Ms.c.12. 

Such as I-Nc 22.2.6-5; I-Nc 22.1.26/2; I-Nc 22.1.26/4; I-Nc. Rari 1.9.14/1. 

I-Mc Noseda Th.c.113. 

Such as I-Bc DD. 219; D-Bsb Mus. Ms. Theor. 1241; I-Ria Mss.Vess. 286. 

I-Mc Noseda M 47-6; I-Nc 22.1.26/3; I-Nc 22.1.26 /1. 

According to Villarosa (Memorie, 70), Durante was also a student of Gaetano Greco. 

The presence of Durante in Rome between 1705 and 1710 is not altogether certain, but it is possible. 
See Carrer, Francesco Durante maestro di musica 31—40. 

Villarosa, Memorie, 72. 

Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Dictionnaire, sub voce “harmoniste.” 

A recent study on the sources of Durante’s partimenti is Paraschivescu, Die Partimenti von Francesco 
Durante. 

Bassi e fughe (I-LEpastore, Ms. A. 5). Giuseppe Pastore has recently published this manuscript, which 
belonged to his father (Padua, 2003). Unfortunately, this edition is flawed by such an unusually large 
number of errors that it is virtually useless. 

In some sources (such as I-LEpastore Ms. A. 5) they do not have figures at all, while in other sources 


(such as I-Mc Noseda Th.c.123) there are occasional figures. 
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Such as I-Mc Noseda Th.c. 107, 123, and 133; І-Чс MS 1908; І-Вс EE 171; I-PESc Rari Ms.C.13; I-Ria 
Misc. Mss. Vess. 283; and, of course, I-LEpastore MS A.5. 

I-Ria Mss.Vess.429 and I-GR Ms.It.125. 

The manuscript has been provisionally catalogued as Ms. Nc. 176. I am indebted to the director of the 
library, Prof. Licia Sirch, for having signaled this manuscript to me. 

Florimo, La scuola musicale di Napoli III, 45. 

Ibid., III, 46. 

I-Bc DD. 219. 

І-Кс 5.1.04. 

I-Nc Rari 1.9.14. See Rosa Cafiero, “La didattica del partimento.” 

The most important source for Principi e regole is I-Nc Rari 1.9.14. The principal source for the com- 
plete series of seventy-five lessons is I-Nc 34.2.2, while for the Disposizioni one might mention I-Mc 
Noseda E.66-16. 

The letter, in Austrian dialect, says, “haid homma gfresn beym H: Doll, des is a deutscha Compositeur, 
und a brawa mo” (“Today we had lunch with Mr. Doll: he is a German composer, and a good person”). 
Mozart, Briefe und Aufzeichnungen, vol. 1:357. 

Some documents concerning the life of Doll are published in Columbro and Maione, La cappella 


musicale del Tesoro di San Gennaro. 


. Prota-Giurleo, “Notizie biografiche,” 116-17. 

. CH-Gc R253/18. 

. I-NC 45.1.1. 

. GB-Lbl MS Add 11589, 11590, and 11591. See Cafiero, “Un viaggio musicale." 
. Villarosa, Memorie, 192. 


I-Nc 46.1.34. A thematic catalogue of Sala’s partimenti is Betti, I partimenti di Nicola Sala. 

F-Pn 4°c? 344; F-Pn 4° C2 343/1. 

Avellino, Elogio di Fedele Fenaroli, 21. Fenaroli’s teaching agenda is accounted for in my essay “Il 
Gradus ad Parnassum di Fedele Fenaroli.” 

Regole musicali (1975). 

Partimenti ossia basso numerato (Girard). This edition was advertised in the “Giornale del Regno delle 


Due Sicilie” in 1829 (see Cafiero and Seller, Editoria musicale I, 70). 


. Partimenti ossia basso numerato (Ratti, [n.d.). On the history of Neapolitan publishing 


companies in the nineteenth century, see Cafiero and Seller, “Editoria musicale a Napoli attraverso la 
stampa periodica” I and II; and Seller, “Editoria musicale a Napoli: lo Stabilimento Musicale 
Partenopeo.” 

Partimenti ossia basso numerato. Paris: Carli, n.d. [1814]. Apparently Ricordi bought the plates from 
Carli and simply erased the name of the original publisher. 

Partimenti ossia basso numerato. Florence: G. Canti n.d. ca. 1850. 

See also Cafiero, “The Early Reception,” 142. The influence of partimento tradition on Italian opera 
composers and, in particular, on Puccini has been recently explored by Nicholas Baragwanath, The 
Italian traditions and Puccini. 

Fenaroli, Regole (1775), 55. This sentence disappeared in later editions. 

See Sanguinetti, “L’eredità di Fenaroli nell’Ottocento.” 

The letters of Muzio are in Garibaldi, Giuseppe Verdi nelle lettere di Emanuele Muzio. See also 
Montemorra Marvin, “Verdi Learns to Compose.” 

Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento, o sia il basso fondamentale sopra il cembalo. ... (S. Petersburg, 
1782). Copies of the original edition are in Washington DC, Library of Congress; Paris, Bibliothèque 
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Nationale; and London, British Library. On the content and significance of Paisiello’s Regole, see 


Gjerdingen, “Partimenti Written to Impart a Knowledge of Counterpoint and Composition.” 


. I-Nc18.3.3/18 (olim Rari 3.4.17 bis/1). 

. I-Nc 20.8.20 (olim Rari 3.4.17 bis/2). 

. Partimenti e Regole generali. Milan: Artaria n.d. [1816]; Scuola di Contrappunto. Milan: Artaria n.d. [1816]. 
. Florimo, La scuola musicale di Napoli II, 50. 


. Giacomo Tritto, Scuola di Contrappunto ossia teorica musicale dedicata a sua maesta Ferdinando 1 (Milan: 


Artaria, [1816]), 5 (nn). 


. A partimento in classical sonata form by Tritto is discussed in Chapter Eighteen. 
. Regole con moti di basso, partimenti e fughe. I-Mc Noseda Th. 116/a. 


Florimo, La scuola musicale di Napoli II, 292. 

Metodo facile, breve e chiaro delle prime ed essenziali regole per accompagnare i partimenti senza numeri. 
Naples: Orlando, n.d. (other editions Milan: Lucca, Gio. Ricordi). 

According to the catalogue of the Fondo Noseda in the library of the Milan Conservatory, Valente was 
born in 1767 and died in 1811 (the standard dictionaries give late eighteenth to early nineteenth cen- 
tury). These dates are clearly wrong because the earliest composition by Valente in the Naples library 
dates from 1765, and the latest bears the date 1813; besides, they do not agree with his appointments 
as terzo maestro in 1767 and secondo maestro in 1777 at Santa Maria di Loreto. Accordingly, he was 
probably born shortly before 1750 and died after 1813. 

In a letter to Marco Santucci dated December 15, 1808, Fenaroli laments that “poor Valente” is 
reduced to utter poverty. See Cafiero, “La musica è di nuova specie,” 6. 

Di Giacomo, Il conservatorio di Sant'Onofrio a Capuana, 124. 

Abbiati, Giuseppe Verdi, I, 118. 

Saverio Valente, Solfeggi per due bassi (Milan: Gio. Ricordi, n.d. [1828]. 

I.Mc Noseda Q 13-15, Q 13-16, and Q 13-17. 

I-Nc 46.1.57. 
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Quoted in Rosenberg, “Il leista’ Raimondi contro il ‘durantista’ Bellini,” 97. 

Partimenti di Nicolò Zingarelli. (2 vols.) Milan: Ricordi, n.d. 

Ruta, Storia critica. 

See Cafiero, “Un divulgatore di teorie armoniche” and entry “Imbimbo, Emanuele” in DBI. 
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Luigi Felice Rossi, “Di un libro intitolato: Lezioni d’Armonia scritte da Domenico Quadri vicentino.” 
Partimento ossia bassi numerati del celebre Maestro Fedele Fenaroli e trattato d’accompagnamento di Luigi 
Felice Rossi... Milan, F. Lucca, s.d. [1844 ca.], p. 3. 
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Trattato d’armonia . . . Milan: Francesco Lucca, n.d. [1883]. 
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PARTIMENTO AS THEORY OF COMPOSITION 


Atti, 46—68:46. 

Ibid., 46-47. Ettore De-Champs (Florence, 1835-1905) studied piano with Gioacchino Gordoni, 
harmony with Ignazio Colson, and composition with Teodulo Mabellini. He wrote comic operas. 
Ibid., 84-91. Riccardo Gandolfi (Voghera, 1839—Florence, 1920) studied composition in Naples with 
Carlo Conti and in Florence with Teodulo Mabellini, and was active as a composer and musicologist. 
After 1869 he was councillor and censor in the Florence Istituto musicale, and in 1889 he was 
appointed librarian in the same institute. He wrote essays on the history of music in Florence and in 
Tuscany. 

Atti, 85. 

Ibid., 87-90. 

Ruta, Storia critica. 

Ibid., 135-40. 

To keep this book within the boundaries of the Neapolitan partimento tradition, I have avoided 
dealing with Italian continuo practice. A reader interested in deepening exploration of this topic may 
refer to Carchiolo, Una perfezione d'armonia, Freiberg; Der frühe italienische Generalbass; and Nuti, 
The Performance of Italian Basso Continuo. 


. THE RULES 


Fenaroli, Regole (1775), 41. 

Cotumacci, 9. 

This number increased in posthumous editions; in the midnineteenth century the rules reached the 
number of 134. 

Fenaroli, Regole (1775), 55. This sentence disappeared in later editions. 

I borrow this symbol from Gjerdingen's book Music in the Galant Style. 


6. “Among the triad built on the scale degrees, the most important [fondamentali] are those on the first, 
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fourth, and fifth degrees.” Fenaroli, Regole (Canti), “Nozioni preliminari" [01]; also Istruzioni, 44. 
Sanguinetti, “Diminution and Harmony-Oriented Counterpoint.” 

Fenaroli, Regole (Canti) “Nozioni preliminari" |). 

Insanguine, p. 2; Istruzioni, 44; Paisiello (2) c. 2r. 

“Alla 5a d’ogni tuono s’intende sempre 3a maggiore.” Pasquini, 9. Also Fenaroli, Regole (Canti) 
“Nozioni preliminari” [$r]; Cotumacci, 7; Istruzioni, 46. 

Fenaroli, Regole (Canti), 61. 

Durante, 20. 

Cotumacci, 7-8. 

Pasquini, 12. 

Cotumacci, 8-9. 

See Caplin, “The Classical Cadence.” 

This cadence was described by Lorenzo Penna toward the end of the seventeenth century (Li primi 
albori, 1684, p. 160); see Carchiolo, Una perfezione d'armonia meravigliosa, 108-9. 

I-Nc 45.1.65, с. 21. 

Valente (3), 47. 

Durante, 15; Scarlatti, c.2r. 


Durante, 14; Pasquini, 11; Valente (3), 47. 
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“Quando l'Elami va al Effaut si fà 6., e così è tutte le note, che diranno mi fà.” Pasquini, 4. 

About this rule and its theoretical background, see also Gjerdingen, Music in the Galant Style, 33-9. 
Cotumacci, 7; Valente (1), 1; Valente (3), 3. 

“Quando si troveranno quattro note, che scendono di grado alla seconda vi si farà la 6., alla terza nota 
76, et all’ultima terza magiore.” Pasquini, 4. 

Gjerdingen, Music in the Galant Style, 53. 

Scarlatti, cc. 2v—3r. 

Furno, с. 4r; Istruzioni, 51. 

The term “Regola dell’ottava” was not in use in Naples. Gaspare Selvaggi, a Neapolitan theorist who 
spent many years in Paris and London, in his Trattato di armonia wrote that it was a French term and 
that in Italy the term “harmonic canon” was used instead. 

The literature on the Rule of the Octave has increased remarkably in recent years. After the classic 
study of Christensen, “The Règle de l’octave,” the theoretical implications of the rule and its signifi- 
cance in the history of music theory have been explored by Holtmeier (“Heinichen, Rameau, and the 
Italian Thoroughbass Tradition”), Jans (“Towards a History of the Origin and Development of the 
Rule of the Octave”), and again Christensen (“Thoroughbass as Music Theory”). 

Sanguinetti, “Diminution and Harmony-Oriented Counterpoint.” 

The Fenaroli version is adopted by the majority of Neapolitan authors, such as Paisiello, Tritto (as 
“Prima Scala”), the anonymous author of Istruzioni armoniche, Giacomo Insanguine, Giovanni Furno, 
and Saverio Valente. 

These examples are drawn from Scarlatti’s Lezzioni, c. 3v. 

Fenaroli, Regole (Canti), “Scale in terza minore.” (8; ex. rs. For other possibilities, see rule ді on the 
website. 

Fenaroli, Regole (1775), 10—11. 

Ibid., 14. 

On the influence of scale-based models on composition, see Sanguinetti, “La scala come modello per 
la composizione.” 

Gjerdingen calls this pattern “Do-Re-Mi” (Music in the Galant Style, 77-88). 

From Nicola Sala, Regole del contrappunto pratico,1: 4. 

In continuo realizations (but not in strict writing), the Neapolitan masters would often tolerate paral- 
lel octaves between the bass and an inner voice. This license originated from orchestral writing, since 
in early-eighteenth-century Neapolitan orchestras very often the viola doubled the basses one octave 
above. The resulting parallel octaves were considered instrumental doublings, and not voice-leading 
errors. 

Christensen, “The Règle de l’octave,” 102. The “modulation” was also criticized by some Neapolitan 
theorists such as Staffa (Metodo della scuola napolitana, 14-15). 

When an ascending scale with a minor sixth degree was required, the augmented second was usually 
reversed into a diminished seventh. 

Cotumacci does not show any complete model of the descending scale; the figures in the table are 
drawn by his rules. See Cafiero, “La didattica del partimento,” 566. 

Pasquini, 8. 

This idea is discussed in Brian Hyer, “Tonality,” 728-29. On the transformations of the false fifth, 
see also Holtmeier, “Heinichen, Rameau, and the Italian Thoroughbass Tradition,” 15-16. 

Tritto (1), p. 16, 58. Fenaroli considered the use of dissonances, which for practical reasons he taught 
before bass motions, a successive step in the composing out of partimenti, whose basic realization 
could consist of consonances only. 

Schachter, “Rhythm and Linear Analysis: A Preliminary Study,” 314-15. 
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See Holtmeier, “Heinichen, Rameau, and the Italian Thoroughbass Tradition.” 

“Seguono altre tre Scale in discendere con diversa numerazione ritrovata dall'autore.” Tritto (1), 12. 
Fenaroli, Regole (Canti), 46. 

Concerning the uses of this bass pattern in the literature, see Williams, The Chromatic Fourth. 

On the “omnibus,” see Telesco, “Enharmonicism and the Omnibus Progression” and review of The 
Omnibus Idea. 

“Il Part.o che cala tutto di semitono accompagnato con dissonanze senza mai far cadenza, se non 
quando si vuole, spezzando dove piacerà al sonatore come si vede.” Valente (3), 49. 

On the theory of sequences, see also Aldwell and Schachter, Harmony and Voice Leading, 262-89; 
and Menke, “Historisch-systematische Ùberlegungen zur Sequenz.” 

See also Ledbetter, Continuo Playing According to Handel, 5. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century, thanks to the intense cultural exchanges between 
Paris and Naples, some ideas of Rameau interacted with the partimento tradition, even ifin a super- 
ficial way. 

Fenaroli, Partimenti, Book III, 50. 

Gjerdingen, Music in the Galant Style, 98. 

Ibid., 25-43. 


. Ibid., 98. 


In the Canti edition the third triad, in first and third position, is minor; this is probably a mistake. 


. Tritto (1), 15. 


Ibid., 17. 


. This does not mean that a scale mutation cannot give rise to a real modulation, if other factors (formal 


and structural) occur. 
Istruzioni, 58; Furno, 12. 


. A PRELUDE TO REALIZATION 


In his Music in the Galant Style (8—10), Gjerdingen draws a similar comparison between the comme- 
dia dell'arte and memorization of the galant schemata. 

Fenaroli, Partimenti, Book IV, p. бі. 

Metodo nuovamente riformato de'partimenti . . . dal maestro Emanuele Guarnaccia (Milan: Ricordi n.d. 
[1825 са]), 3. 

Standard continuo rules are illustrated in textbooks such as Ledbetter, Continuo Playing According to 
Handel. 


THE UNFIGURED PARTIMENTO 


The technique of making diminutions in the bass is discussed (and criticized) by Francesco Gasparini 


in chapter 11 of L'Armonico pratico al cembalo, 104-10. 


THE ART OF DIMINUTION 


Choron, Principes d'accompagnement des écoles d'Italie. 


Bovicelli, Regole, passaggi di musica; Ganassi, Opera intitulata Fontegara; Rognoni, Selva de varii 
passaggi. 


Ono 


13. 


14. 


15. 


ENDNOTES 


See Horsley, “The Diminution in Composition.” 

Sanguinetti, “Diminution and Harmony-Oriented Counterpoint.” 

Rothstein, “On Implied Tones.” 

The principle of “polyphonic melody” is concisely elucidated in Cadwallader and Gagné, Analysis of 
Tonal Music, 21-23 and passim. 

A descending octave leap in a cadence signals that two metrical units are available for the dominant, 
and therefore a compound cadence is needed. 


I discuss Catelani’s realization in “The Realization of Partimenti. An Introduction.” 


IMITATION 


Pellegrino Tomeoni, Regole pratiche per accompagnare il basso continuo (Florence: Pagani 1795), 39. 
For examples, Giacomo Insanguine’s partimento n. 22 (in I-Mc Noseda Th.c. 116/a) bears the indica- 
tions dalla 5: ([imitation beginning]from the fifth), dalla 3:, and so on. 

This partimento is used also by Gjerdingen in his essay “Partimenti Written to Impart a Knowledge 
of Counterpoint and Composition” to illustrate this point. The complete partimento is available at 
МОР, http://faculty-web.at.northwestern.edu/music/gjerdingen/partimenti/index.htm. 

The two fragments are part of the counterpoint to the ascending scale in minor, as taught in Naples 
in the eighteenth century (Nicola Sala, Regole del contrappunto pratico). 

Giovanni Paisiello, Regole per bene accompagnare il partimento, o sia il basso fondamentale (St. Petersburg: 


1782), 29. 


MOTIVIC COHERENCE 


In the manuscript the entire final cadence is written as a single bar, but with values doubled—a bar 
that lasts four halves instead of four quarters. Instead of realizing it as two bars, I have preferred to 
halve the values, because otherwise it sounds disproportionate with respect to the size of the piece. 

Some sources (such as I-Bc EE 171) have at the beginning of bar 12 A instead of B-flat. This difference 
would destroy the bass motion and create instead a modified version of the RO. In my realization 


here, I have chosen to adhere to a lectio facilior, as it appears in the majority of sources. 


"AUTHENTIC" REALIZATIONS 


In an untitled manuscript draft for a new statute of the library, written in the last year of his director- 
ship, Francesco Florimo wrote: “I have seen eminent artists visiting these rooms [of the library] shed 
tears as they contemplated Spontini’s exercise pads with corrections by Sala, Tritto, and Salini [2]. And 
I thought that, beyond the feelings that they may arouse, these papers also possess a considerable 
historic value. How many advices we might gain if we conserve many of those sketchbooks! There we 
shall find that history of musical science that otherwise will elude us. I therefore resolved to mend the 
harm we today complain about with obliging young people to deposit in the library their corrected 
exercises" (I-Nc Rari 19.7/118). I am indebted to Tiziana Grande for having alerted me to the existence 
of this document. 

Rizzo, “Le composizioni di Gaetano Greco." 


N. 54 appears also in other sources. See Rizzo, op. cit., 177. 
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On the idea of “presentation,” see Caplin, Classical Form, 35-40. 

In partimento sources the figures often vary considerably from one manuscript to another. 

Leo's toccatas have been recently published in a critical edition by Cosimo Prontera. A second volume 
with the partimenti is announced. 

The source is I-Nc 22.1.26/1. 

Sonate per organo di varii autori, I-Ria Misc. Mss. Vess. 429. See Paraschivescu, *Una chiave per 


comprendere la prassi del partimento." 


. ЕСЕК Ms.It.125. 


In partimento practice a cadence (particularly the simple cadence) could easily open a composition. 
Review Chapter 9 for the theory of cadences. 

The content of the manuscript consists of the realization of twenty-four partimenti from Fenaroli's 
first four books, plus Books V and VI of Fenaroli (complete), and an appendix with the realizations of 
twenty-four partimenti of Durante. 

Grampp, “Partimenti: Musik für General bass solo," Part 3: “Zur neapolitanischen Partimento- 
Tradition," 26. 

Catelani's studies in Naples are examined in Sanguinetti, “Decline and Fall of the ‘Celeste Impero,” 
451-454. 

Quoted in Sanguinetti, op. cit., 452-453. 

Another realization by Catelani is discussed in detail in Sanguinetti, “The Realization of Partimenti: 
An Introduction,” 72-76. 

“Le cinquième chapitre . . . est suivi d'exercices dont les Basses ont été puisées dans les recueils 
des meilleurs máitres et sur lequelles М. Fiocchi a placé, avec beaucoup d'art, des chants 
aussi savants, qu’agréables, entiérement composés dans l'esprit des auteurs.” Choron, Principes 
d'accompagnement, iv. 

Picchianti, Saggio di studi. 

Ibid., 4. 

The content is as follows: n. r, Solfeggio, SA (I, 14); n. 2, for violin and cello (I, 7); n. 3, Solfeggio, STB 
(II, 12); n. 4, for violin, viola, and cello (V, 15); n. 5, SATB (IV, 7); n. 6, Fugue for two violins, viola, and 
cello (V, n. 7 from the “ro chromatic fugues"); n. 7, for small orchestra (I, 14); n. 8, for great orchestra 
(IV, 22); n. 9, SSATB (IV, 3); n. 10 SAATB (II, 8); n. 11 SATTB (IV, 14); n. 12 SSAATB IV, 7); n. 13, 
SAATTB (I, 8); n. 14, SSAATB (IV, 15); n. 15, SSAATTB (I, 14); n. 16, for two alternatim SATB choirs 
(L 7); n. 17, for two simutaneous SATB choirs (II, 12); n. 18, Fugue for two SATB choirs (V, n. 7 from 
the “то chromatic fugues"). 

Picchianti, Saggio di studi: appendix. 


LESSON, PRELUDE, MODULAR ÉTUDE 


The concept of Ideal Type was introduced in musicological discourse by Carl Dahlhaus. See Gossett, 
“Carl Dahlhaus and the “Ideal Туре.” 

GB-Lbl Add. 14244. 

There is a striking resemblance between this partimento and the bass line of the first duet in 
Pergolesi’s celebrated Stabat Mater. Pergolesi was a student of Durante, who in turn studied with 
Scarlatti; he may have had access to Scarlatti’s partimenti in Durante’s classroom. See Sanguinetti, 
“Partimento Schemata in Pergolesi’s Sacred Music.” 

This partimento is commented on and partially realized by Gjerdingen in “Partimenti Written to 


Impart a Knowledge of Counterpoint and Composition,” 58-50. 


GN 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


ENDNOTES 


See Gjerdingen, op. cit., 46-47. 

The source is I-Nc 45.1.4/4. 

Already in Books I and II there are more or less obvious recapitulations, and the better part of the 
forty-four partimenti in Book IV follow this formal outline. 

The numbering follows I-Nc U.7.36. 


TUTTI-SOLO: CONCERTO AND TOCCATA 


Gjerdingen, “Partimenti Written to Impart a Knowledge of Counterpoint and Composition,” 61-62. 
The same partimento may have the final cadence doubled in some sources, and regular in others; 
Durante Gj 234 is a case in point. 

The conversation is contained in a manuscript by Agostino Gervasio, Osservazioni musicali intorno a’ 
Compositori napoletani, ricavate dalla Conversazione col signor Paisiello, in the Library of the Girolamini 
in Naples (no call number available); the library is currently unavailable to researchers. This fragment 
is quoted in the entry “Insanguine, Giacomo (detto Monopoli).” In Enciclopedia dello spettacolo (Rome: 
Le Maschere, 1954), 6:568, and discussed in Lanzillotta, Non oro, non gemme, 24-25. 

Gjerdingen, Music in the Galant Style, 273-93 and passim. 


SONATA 


Other pieces in the same series fall outside the register of the violoncello. 

Another occasional work for two partimenti is the Probstiick XIII in Johann Mattheson, Grosse 
General-Baf-Schule (Hamburg: 1731). 

The two-movement pieces are nn. 8, IO, 11,12, 45, 46, 47, 48, 84, 95, 96, 99. 

The term “continuational” is part of William Caplin’s theory of classical formal functions. See Caplin, 
Classical Form, 10-11 and passim. 

The concept of essential expositional closure (EEC) has been introduced by James Hepokoski and 
Warren Darcy in their studies on sonata theory. See Hepokoski and Darcy, Elements of Sonata 


Theory,120—124 and passim. 


FANTASIA, VARIATION, DANCE 


In the manuscript the bass passage in bars 3-6, in bass clef, makes no sense; I have corrected it as if 
it were written in baritone clef. 

I-Mc Noseda Th.116/a. 

The numbering of the works of Greco follows the Rizzo thematic catalogue. 

Actually, in the manuscript there are two partimenti of the Ballo di Mantova on the same page, one 


in A minor (reproduced in ex. 29.4c) and one in D minor. The two versions are almost identical. 


IMITATIVE GENRES 


The complete partimenti of Pasquini have been recently published by Edoardo Bellotti and Armando 
Carideo (Latina: Il Levante, 2006). 
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Vl 


Both elements appear as an episode in the fugue that constitutes the Studio terzo in Durante's six 
Studi per Cembalo. 

On Zingarelli's use of counterpoint, see Gjerdingen, “Partimenti Written to Impart a Knowledge of 
Counterpoint and Composition," 51-54. 

Seguito de’ Partimenti ossia Esercizio d'Armonia Vocale e Instrumentale Sopra i Bassi Fugati (Paris: Carli 
n.d [ca. 1814]). 

Ibid., r. 

Ibid., 17. 

The content is as follows: 1. Fugue in two voices drawn from Bass n. 5, Book V (recte: IV); 2. Free 
fugue in three voices contained (richiusa) in Bass n. 2, Book V; 3. Instrumental fugue drawn from 
Bass n. 3, Book V; 4. Cum sancto spiritu. Ricercare in four voices drawn from Bass n. 1, Book VI; 5. 
Christe. Fugue in four voices drawn from Bass n. 8, Book VI; 6. Kyrie. Fugue in five voices and three 


subjects drawn from Bass n. 12, Book V. 


8. The complete realization is on the website. 


IO. 


21. 


MD (ed en 


IO. 


II. 
I2. 


13. 
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Іп a letter to Santucci (January 30, 1812) Fenaroli refers to Imbimbo as а “disciple” and writes that he 
is correcting the mistakes in the proofs. 

“Et le ?"* des basses et fugues recherchées et imitées pour donner aux jeunes gens studieux un 
modele de disposer les parties dans quelque composition que ce soit.” Cafiero, “La musica е di nuova 


specie, si compone senza regole,” 3. 


FUGUE 


Gjerdingen, “The Perfection of Craft Training.” 

I-Nc 22.2.6/3. This manuscript and its authorship are discussed in Abbate, “Due autori per un testo 
di contrappunto.” 

Istituzioni o Regole del Contrappunto, 22. 

Giacomo Tritto, Scuola di contrappunto, 31. 

German partimento fugues have recently aroused considerable interest among scholars, especially 
after publication of the “Langloz” manuscript. See Renwick, The Langloz Manuscript; Id., “39 Praeludia 
et Fugen del Signor Johann Sebastian Bach?”; and Gingras, “Partimento Fugue in Eighteenth- 
Century Germany.” 

Giorgio Sanguinetti, “Partimento Fugue: The Neapolitan Angle.” 

For a discussion of a concertante fugue by Leo in block form, see my “Partimento Fugue.” 

The categorization of fugal subjects by paradigms appears in Renwick, Analyzing Fugue. 

Legend has it that a librarian of the Naples conservatory was so distressed at so many uncertain or 
absent attributions that she used to invoke the spirits of the dead composers to ask them who the 
authors of the anonymous manuscripts were. 

This coupling is not occasional but in this manuscript occurs five times: n. 4-5, 6-7, 8-0, IO—II, 
13-14. The text in Example 21.3 does not match any specific manuscript, but is a collation of different 
sources. 

Kennan, Counterpoint. 

Readers who are already accustomed to the models of double counterpoint will realize that the 
beginning of the subject complex makes use of the do-re-mi/do-si-do scheme described in 
Chapter Thirteen 


Kennan, Counterpoint, 245. 


ENDNOTES 


14. F-Pn 4° C2 343. The formal aspects of this fugue, and in general of the fugues by Sala, are discussed 
in Stella, “Le ‘Regole del contrappunto pratico’ di Nicola Sala.” 


15. Ibid., 123. 


EPILOGUE 


I. Iam using here the same rhetorical expedient used by Robert Gjerdingen in his presentation at the 
panel “Partimento, que me veux-tu?” at the joint conference AMS/SMT in Nashville, 2008, and 
included in his essay with the same title at pp. 117-21. However, my example is a different one. 

2. Bach’s acquaintance with partimento tradition is considered today virtually certain. The most impor- 
tant evidence consists of the “Langloz” manuscript and two Fantasien und Fughetten (BWV 907 
and 908) written in partimento notation and published in volume V/12 of the Neue Bach Ausgabe 
(regrettably, the editor has transcribed these two partimenti on two staves). 

3. An indispensable survey of this field is Patrick McCreless, “Music and Rhetoric,” in Thomas 
Christensen (ed.), The Cambridge History of Western Music Theory, 847-79. 

4. Laurence Dreyfus, Bach and the Patterns of Invention. 


See Giorgio Sanguinetti, “La scala come modello per la composizione.” 
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Debussy, Claude, vii 

Deceptive cadence, III 

Degrada, Francesco, 30, 31, 357, 358 

Di Giacomo, Salvatore, 30, 34, 35, 42, 57, 85, 
357-359, 363 

Diergarten, Felix, 355, 356 

Dietz, Hanns-Bertold, 34, 358 

Disney, Walt, 48 

Dispositio, 344 

Disposizione, 48, 50, 52, 72, 198, 315, 360 

Dissonanze: see supensions 

Doll, Joseph (Dol, Giuseppe), 58, 71-74, 84, 362 

Donizetti, Gaetano, 6, 24, 233, 359 

Double (invertible) counterpoint, 46, 75, 116, 117, 
109-202, 248, 249, 258, 261, 268, 272, 278, 
297, 306, 308, 309, 312, 319, 370 

Dreyfus, Laurence, 345, 371 

Dubois, Théodore, vii 

Durante, Francesco, 6, 7, 11, 16, 18, 20, 23, 27, 
28, 34-37, 43, 48, 49, 50, 52, 54, 58-60, 67, 
68, 70—75, 77, 79, 84, 92, 97, 100, 106, 107, 
IOO, IIO, 112—114, IIQ, 120, 123, I29-13I, 
159, 168, 169, 171, 172, 174, 184-190, 195, 
196, 201-203, 206, 209-214, 226, 227, 
220,220, 232, 233, 234, 242, 248-251, 255, 
258, 260, 266, 268, 282-284, 204, 297, 
306—308, 318, 322, 323, 325, 361, 364, 368, 
369, 370 


Elocutio, 344 

Esoteric-exoteric, ro, 97, 98, 241 

Essential foundations of the key (basi 
fondamentali del tono): 114, 115, 117—120, 


123, I5I, 153 
Essential rhytmic pulse, 182, 189, 195, 196, 209 


Fabris, Dinko, 357-359 

Fago Pasquale, бі, 71 

Fago, family, 59, 61 

Fago, Lorenzo, 36, бі 

Fago, Nicola, 36, 58, 6r, 62, 68, 74, 198, 242, 
245, 246, 248, 249, 317, 331 

Farinelli, Giuseppe, 81 

Fellerer, Gustav, 12, 14, 16, 26, 92, 356 

Fenaroli, Fedele, 7, 11, 12, 14—16, 28, 34, 37, 46, 
50, 54, 55; 57» 58, 71, 72, 77-79, 85, 86, 88, 
89, 92, 96, 97, 99-103, 105-108, 112-118, 
120-123, 126—130, 138, 140, 141, 143, 
144—146, 148—157, 159, 168-170, 175, 176, 
178—184, 199, 201, 202, 204, 212, 232, 233, 
235—238, 246, 248, 251, 252, 294, 311—313, 
315, 317, 318, 322, 356, 358, 360, 362-366, 
368, 370 

Feo, Francesco, 36, 57, 60, 72 
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Ferdinand I: see Ferdinand IV 

Ferdinand IV Bourbon, King of Naples, 39-37, 
71,74 75, 81, 89 

Fétis, Frangois-Joseph, 12, 127, 356 

Fiocchi, Vincenzo, 7, 89, 183, 184, 233, 
235, 368 

Florimo, Francesco, 29-31, 34, 37, 38, 42, 43, 59, 
60, 67, 70, 71, 79, 81, 84, 86, 90, 214, 357, 
358, 360-363, 367 

Fonte, 177 

Forbes, Elliot, 355 

Forkel, Johann, Nikolaus, 7 

Fortspinnung, 242 

Fossataro, Marcello, 35 

Francone, Gaetano, 70 

Franzaroli, Gaetano, 23, 357 

Freiberg, Irmtraut, 364 

Frescobaldi, Girolamo, 64 

Fuga con il controsoggetto, 317, 331 

Fuga libera, 317 

Fuga obbligata, 317 

Fuga regolare, 317 

Fuller, David, 361 

Fundamental bass, 79, 96, 102, 127, 149 

Furno, Giovanni, so, 58, 84, IOO, 102, 113, 123, 
159, 163, 188, 233, 365, 366 

Fux, Johann Joseph, 7, 43, 46, 68, 126, 361 


Gabellone, Michele, 317 

Gaffi, Tommaso Bernardo, 23, 59 

Gagné, David, 367 

Galasso (composer), 65 

Galasso, Giuseppe, 358 

Galeota Capece, Cornelia, Princess of 
Bisignano, 74 

Galeota, Antonio, 65 

Gallo, Franca, 359 

Gallo, Pietro Antonio, 34 

Gallo, Vincenzo, II, 355 

Ganassi, Sylvestro, 183, 366 

Gandolfi, Riccardo, 96, 97, 364 

Garibaldi, Luigi Agostino, 362 

Gasparini, Francesco, 20, 59, 63, 111, 366 

Gasperini, Guido, 37, 359 

George II King of England, 282 

Gervasio, Agostino, 261, 369 

Gillio, Piergiuseppe, 358 

Gingras, Bruno, 370 

Girard, Federico (publisher), ss, 77, 362 

Girardi, Maria, 357 

Gizzi, Domenico, 60 

Gjerdingen, Robert, 14, 70, III, 112, 154, 155, 177, 
195, 270, 356, 357, 360, 362, 364-371 

Gordoni, Gioacchino, 364 

Gossett, Philip, 368 
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Grampp, Florian, 232, 368 

Grande, Tiziana, 35o, 367 

Greco, family, 59, 63, 300 

Greco, Francesco, 63 

Greco, Gaetano, 7, 35, 53, 59, 63, 64, 71, 74, 92, 
IOO, IIO, 192, 193, 206-208, 214-221, 232, 
276, 300-305, 317, 356, 361, 367, 369 

Greco, Rocco, 35, 58, 59, 63, 279-277, 317 

Groth, Renate, o, 355 

Grundgestalt, 167 

Guarnaccia, Emanuele, 55, 89, 168, 169, 366 

Gustafson, Bruce, 361 


Handel, Georg Friedrich, 16, 20, 68, 282, 356 
Harmony bass, 18, 226 

Haydn, Franz Joseph, 7, 9, II, 13, 71, 215, 355 
Heartz, Daniel, 358 

Heinichen, Johann David, 355, 365, 366 
Hemiola, 261, 324, 328 

Hepokoski, James, 360, 

Hexachords, 112, 114, 116, 149, 153, 187, 252 
Hidden entries: see hidden imitation 
Holtmeier, Ludwig, 355, 365, 366 

Horsley, Imogene, 367 

Hucke, Helmut, 357, 358 

Hybrid notation, 215, 218, 220, 222, 303, 356 
Hyer, Brian, 365 

Hypermeasures, 277 


Idealtypus, 241, 275, 319, 368 
II Filo, 14 
Imaginary continuo, 185 
Imbimbo, Emanuele, 11, 42, 55, 78, 88, 89, 
311—313, 315, 356, 360, 363, 370 
Imitation 
anticipated, 192, 194, 199, 204, 261, 270, 319 
free, 196, 202-205, 272 
hidden, 85, 192, 194—196, 305, 337, 339, 340 
in double counterpoint, 196—199 
in fauxbourdons, 192, 195, 199 
in partimento practice, 191—192 
in sequence, 200-201 
marked, 194, 196, 199, 201 
notation of, 192 
written-out, 192—194 
Insanguine, Giacomo, 36, 58, 77, 81, 84, 85, 100, 
102-104, 118, 123, 129, 137, 154, 157, 162, 
194, 198, 255, 261-265, 207-290, 318, 319, 
331, 364, 365, 367, 369 
Intavolatura, 5, 14, 23, 49, 63, 60, 215, 219, 221, 
222, 224, 241, 294, 300-304, 331, 340, 356 
Interesting-boring (foreground-background) 
relation, 195, 226, 210-252 
Inventio, 344, 345 
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Invention (as a genre), 185, 232, 242, 306-311 
Invertible sequences, 201 
Isouard, Nicolas, 7 


Jannacconi, Giuseppe, 23, 357 
Jans, Markus, 365 

Jommelli, Nicolò, 36 

Jonas, Oswald, 356 


Kennan, Kent, 331, 337, 370 
Kirkendale, Ursula, 357 
Kirnberger, Johann Philipp, 7 
Kunstform-Schulform, 16 


La Via, Stefano, 356 

Lamento bass, 204-297 

Lanarj?, Gaetano, 226 

Lancaster, Joseph, 43 

Landon, H(oward) C(handler) Robbins, 355 

Lanzillotta, Pierluca, 369 

Lavigna, Vincenzo, 35, 45, 46, 77, 79, 86 

Le Duc, Auguste (publisher), 7 

Ledbetter, David, 356, 366 

Leo, Leonardo, 7, 11, 18, 26-28, 36, 37, 43, 48, 
50, 54, 58, бо, 67-72, 74, 75, 77, 81, 84, 92, 
104, 198, 222-224, 232, 233, 245, 251, 
255-250, 261, 266, 267, 284, 316—322, 331, 
332, 337, 340, 356, 360, 361, 368, 370 

Libby, Dennis, 359, 

Lichtenthal, Pietro, 11, 30, 356, 357 

Lippius, Johannes, 345 

Lippmann, Friedrich, 12, 14, 356 

Logroscino, Nicola, 60 

Lorenzini, Raimondo, 23, 357 

Lotti Pasqual’Antonio, 26 

Lotti, Antonio, 26, 37 

Lutz, Rudolf, 355 


Mabellini, Teodulo, 364 

Maione, Paologiovanni, 359, 362 

Malherbe, Charles Théodore, vii 

Mancini, Francesco, 34 

Mandanici, Placido, 55, 59, 88, 89 

Manfroce, Nicola, 77, 81 

Manna, Gennaro, 34 

Marcello, Benedetto, 37 

Marchioni, Francesco, 79 

Maria Carolina, Queen of Naples, 37, 71 

Maria Casimira Queen of Poland, 20, 356 

Maria Feodorovna, Gran Duchess of Russia 
(Sophia Dorothea von Wittenberg), 79, 
245, 282 

Marpurg, Friedrich Wilhelm, 7, 90 


Martini, [Padre] Giovanni Battista, 7-10, 23, 24, 
26, 30, 31, 56, 116, 355 

Masaniello (Tommaso Aniello), 32, 36 

Mascagni, Pietro, 92 

Mastriciello (young master), 33, 41, 42, 
84, 360 

Mattei, Saverio, 37 

Mattei, Stanislao, 11, 24—26, 37, 43, 92, 97, 
116,359 

Mattheson, Johann, 345, 369 

Maurice, Pierre, 73 

Mayr, Simon, 359 

Mazzola, Vincenzo-Vocola, Domenico 
(Publishers), 102 

Mazzuccato, Alberto, 41 

McCreless, Patrick, 371 

Memelsdorff, Pedro, 356 

Memoria, 344, 345 

Menke, Johannes, 366 

Mercadante, Saverio, so, 52, 57, 77, 91, 84, 86 

Metastasio, Pietro, 46, 360 

Mi-Fa rule, 112, 141, 242 

Mirone, Giuseppe, 61 

Modal coherence, 102 

Modulation, 96, 118, 120, 158, 160, 168 

Module (as element of form), 222, 223, 248-250, 
252-254, 278 

Module (in sequences), 147-149, 153 

Mondolfi, Anna, 37 

Montalto, Lina, 357 

Montemorra Marvin, Roberta, 362 

Morelli, Arnaldo, 356 

Morlacchi, Francesco, 86 

Moti del basso: see bass motions 

Mozart, family, 72 

Mozart, Marianna, 72 

Mozart, Wolfgang, Amadeus, 10, 197, 
258, 362 

Multiple attributions, 48 

Murat, Gioacchino, 37, 77 

Mutual teaching, 42, 43 

Muzio, Emanuele, 79, 362 


Napoleon: see Bonaparte, Napoleon 
Napoletano, Daniele, 55, 58, 89, 92, 363 
Napoli, Jacopo, 55, 58, 61, 89, 92, 363 
Nelson, Horatio, 89 

Nicolini, Giuseppe, 77 

Noseda, Gustavo Adolfo, 55 

Nuti, Giulia, 364 


Obligatory motions, 104-105 
Olivieri, Guido, 359 
Organ mass, 14, I9, 20 
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Orlandi, Ferdinando, 81 
Ottoboni, Pietro, Cardinal, 20, 356, 357 


Paganini, Ercole, 81 

Pagano, Roberto, 356 

Pagliara, Rocco, Vii, 37 

Paisiello, Giovanni, 7, 27, 36, 37, 55, 57, 58, 77, 
79-81, 86, 97, 100, 102-104, 106-108, 118, 
IIO, 123, 129, 137, 161, 162, 199, 200, 204, 
205, 242, 244, 245, 247, 261, 282, 284-286, 
362, 364, 365, 367, 369 

Pamphili, Benedetto, Cardinal, 20, 357 

Paranze, 39, 40 

Paraschivescu, Nicoleta, 226, 361, 368 

Pasquini, Bernardo, 6, II, 12, 14, 20, 22, 23, 
58-60, 70, 92, IOO, IOI, 103-105, 107, 108, 
112, 118, 127, 275, 278—282, 300, 305, 306, 
361, 364, 365, 369 

Pasquini, Elisabetta, 355 

Pasquini, Ercole, 64 

Passepied, 243, 319 

Passus duriusculus: see lamento bass 

Pastore, Giuseppe, 68, 70, 361 

Pavaniglia, 300, 301 

Pavesi, Stefano, 77 

Penna, Lorenzo, 112, 364 

Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista, 35, бо, 63, 74, 131, 
132, 138, 308, 368 

Philip II, King of Spain, 36 

Phrygian cadence, 112 

Piazza, Italo, 92, 363 

Picchianti, Luigi, 169, 233, 236—238, 368 

Piccinni, Niccoló, 36 

Piperno, Franco, 23, 357 

Pitoni, Giuseppe Ottavio, 23, 70, 357 

Platania, Pietro, 58, 89, 90, 318 

Polyphonic melody, 185, 367 

Porpora, Nicola, 7, 9, 34, 36, 58, 63, 71, 72, 125, 
215, 358 

Positions of the right hand, 112, 113 

Pozzi, Raffaele, 359 

Prinner, 112 

Prontera, Cosimo, 368 

Pronunciatio, 344, 345 

Prota Giurleo, Ulisse, 73, 362 

Provenzale, Francesco, 29, 34, 36, 57, 60 

Puccini, Domenico, 24 

Puccini, Giacomo, 24, 78 

Puccini, Michele, 78 


Quiescenza, 344 

Quinta falsa (false fifth), 112, 118-120, 126, 127, 
134, 144, 151, 261, 265, 268, 273, 365 

Quintilianus, 344 
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Raimo, [Padre], 11 
Raimondi, Pietro, 23, 55, 58, 81, 89-91, 318, 
361, 363 
Rameau, Jean-Philippe, 7, 9, 24, 80, 96, 355, 
365, 366 
Ratti & Cencetti (publishers), 77 
Ravel, Maurice, vii 
Reicha, Antonin, 96 
Relative motions, 104 
Renwick, William, 370 
Retransition, 251, 263, 301 
Ricci, Federico, 84, 86 
Ricci, Luigi, 84, 86 
Ricercata (Ricercare), 14, 15, 311, 312, 315, 317, 
360, 370 
Ricordati, Bernardo Felice, 15, 59 
Ricordi (publisher), 31, 78, 89, 92, 362 
Rizzo, Violetta, 215, 361, 367 
Robbins Landon, Н (oward) C(handler): see 
Landon, H.C. Robbins 
Robinson, Michael, 30, 38, 357—359 
Roemer, Gaspar, 36 
Rognoni, Francesco, 183, 366 
Romanesca, 138, 154—156, 174, 185, 209, 212, 
226, 297, 298, 342, 343 
Rondinella, Francesco, 79 
Rosenberg, Jesse, 67, 86, 36r, 363 
Rossi, Lauro, 84 
Rossi, Luigi Felice, 55, 58, 88, 89, 363 
Rossini, Gioachino, 24, 46, 90 
Rostirolla, Giancarlo, 360 
Rothstein, William, 185, 367 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 70, 361, 
Rudolph (Johann Joseph Rainer), Archduke of 
Austria, 8 
Rufolo, Francesco, 35 
Rule of the octave (RO), 43, 70, 71, 96, 97, 99, 
IOO, 103, 105, IO8—IIO, 113-125, 135, 
136—138, 143, 148, 149, 151, 159, 162, 
163, 168, 175—177, 182, 196, 199, 209, 
245, 248, 252, 260, 365, 367 
and voice leading, 116 
different models, 118—123 
partial use, 114-116 
Rule of the shortest way, 169 
Ruspoli, Francesco Maria, Prince, 20 
Ruta, Michele, 29, 30, 88, 97, 98, 357, 
363, 364 


Sabbatini, Galeazzo, 112, 114, 119 
Sabbatini, Luigi Antonio, 7, 26, 48, 357 
Sabino, Giovanni Maria, 36 

Sacchini, Pietro, 34, 77 
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Sala, Nicola, 7, ro, 28, 36, 43, 55, 58, 71, 72, 
74-76, 81, 84, 97, 100, 102, 104, 116, 117, 
132, 159, 233, 284, 309—311, 318, 322, 331, 
337-341, 355, 360, 362, 365, 367, 371 
Sanguinetti, Giorgio, 355, 359, 360, 362, 364, 
365, 367, 368, 370, 371 
Santucci, Marco, 78, 315, 363, 370 
Saratelli, Giuseppe, 26, 27 
Sarro (Sarri), Domenico, 60 
Scale: see rule of the octave 
Scale in the upper voice, 116-117 
Scale mutation (terminazione di tono), 100-103, 
IO5, IIO, 112, 129, 134, 140, 158—164, 
175—177, 180, 182, 186, 199, 222, 366 
and 6/5 chord, 162-163 
and anticipation of the sixth, 163-164 
and bass motions, 159-160 
and mode, 163 
produced by intervals in the accompaniment, 
160-162 
Scale-based counterpoint, 43 
Scale, nonsequential accompaniment of the, 
123-125 
Scarlatti, Alessandro, 12, 14-16, 20, 29-31, 34, 
37, 48, 58—61, 67, 68, 71, 72, 74, 84, 96, 
IOO, IOI, 104, 112—114, 118-120, 123, 
242—245, 356, 357, 364, 365, 309 
Scarlatti, Domenico, 16, 59, 63, 215, 276, 356 
Schachter, Carl, 365, 366 
Schenker, Heinrich, 138, 158 
Schoenberg, Arnold, 158 
Scorpione, Domenico, 317 
Seller, Francesca, 362 
Selvaggi, Gaspare, 89, 365 
Sesini, Ugo, 37 
Sigismondo, Giuseppe, 29, 30, 37, 57, 67, 357, 
359, 361 
Sirch, Licia, 360, 362 
Solfeggio, 10, 43, 46, 86, 233, 342, 360, 368 
Species (of counterpoint), 43, 126, 183, 
184, 233 
Speranza, Alessandro, 86 
Spinelli, Giuseppe, cardinale, 72 
Spontini, Gaspare, 7, 36, 37, 81, 360, 367 
Staffa, Giuseppe, 365 
Steffani, Agostino, 37 
Stella, Gaetano, 357, 363, 371 
Stile antico, 67, 69, 88, 242, 317, 319, 331, 337, 
338, 340, 341 
Stradella, Alessandro, 64 
Strohm, Reinhard, 30, 355, 359 
Subject complex, 331, 337, 339, 340, 370 
Sullo, Paolo, 360 


Suspensions (dissonanze) 

accompaying consonances, 127 

and bass motions, 126 

and scale degrees, 126—127 

fourth, 103, 105—107, 125—129, 131, 133, 144, 
174, 176, 177, 182, 185, 200, 209, 217, 
268, 298 

generalities, 125—127 

in series, 134—135 

intervals of resolution, 127 

ninth, 103, 106, 107, 118, 125, 126, 127, 131-133, 
158, 174, 177, 182, 185, 200, 212, 217, 246, 
298, 328 

preparation, 126 

second (in the bass), 75, 103, 118, 125-127, 
133—135, IÓI, 177, 212 

seventh, 48, 49, 103, 107, 112, 118, 125-127, 
120-121, 134, 159, 177, 182, 192, 202, 212, 
246, 251, 258, 282, 294 

Sutcliffe, W. Dean, 16, 356 


Tagliavini, Luigi Ferdinando, so, 361 
Tanucci, Bernardo, 35 

Tappia, Giovanni di, 34 

Tarallo, Alfredo, 359 

Tarantella, 300, 301, 303, 304, 319 
Tarchi, Angelo, 36 

Tartini, Giuseppe, 9, 12 

Telesco, Paula, 366 

Terminazione di tono: see scale mutation 
Thayer, Alexander Wheelock, 7, 8 
Tinctoris, Johannes, 30 

Tomeoni, Pellegrino 11, 191, 356, 367 
Tonal coherence, 102, 103, 113, 120 
Tori, Salvatore, 65, 66 

Torrefranca, Fausto, 37 

Trabaci, Giovanni Maria, II 
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Tritto, Giacomo, 36, 37, 55, 57, 53, 77, 79, 81-83, 
86, 89, 90, 97, IOO, IOI, 107, 108, 112, 123, 
124, 138, 141, 158, 242, 275, 284, 285, 287, 
290, 291, 311, 315, 317, 318, 363, 365-367, 370 
Türk, Daniel Gottlog, 7 


Ursatz, 43 
Uscita di tono: see scale mutation 


Valente, Saverio, 34, 43, 44, 59, 84-97, 100, IO1, 
IIO, III, 112, 123-125, 132, 135, 144, 146, 154, 
156, 270-274, 318, 360, 363-366 

Vallotti, Francesco Antonio, 26, 31 

Veneziano, Gaetano, 34 

Veneziano, Giovanni, 34 

Veneziano, Giulia, 358 

Verdi, Giuseppe, 35, 46, 77, 79, 84, 86, 90 

Verset (versetto), 14, І0-21, 23, 59, 67, 192, 193, 
232, 305, 306, 317, 319 

Vidal, Paul, vii 

Villarosa, marquis of: see De Rosa, Carlo 
Antonio 

Vinci, Leonardo, 35, 57, 60, 63 


Williams, Peter, 366 
Yamada, Takashi, 361 


Zibaldone, 54, 59, бо, 63, 65-67, 72, 109, 214, 
242, 360 

Ziino, Agostino, 358 

Zingarelli, Niccolò, 50, 55, 58, 77, 91, 34, 86, 88, 
92, 96, 97, 105, 198, 199, 233, 309-310, 318, 
331, 359, 363, 370 


Zipoli, Domenico, 59 
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